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Introduction 


This is not an autobiography. Still less is it even a partial 
history of the Indian revolutionary movement. All that has 
been attempted in these pages is to recapture the atmos¬ 
phere of the final three decades of our struggle for freedom 
in which I happened to take some part. To televise the 
changing scenes of this epic story, an appropriate frame 
had to be adopted. Of the many frames available, the one 
that appeared to me sensitive enough to register the most 
delicate incidents and emotional nuances was the frame of 
my own incarcerations. I landed myself in jail in 1921. My 
last imprisonment ended in 1946. Within this period, I had 
in all spent some 20 years in prison. It is around these 
struggle-packed years that I have woven the mosaic of 
this narrative. 

After independence, it has become more or less a fashion 
to denigrate the revolutionaries by the sheer process of 
ignoring them. Historians and textbook writers, often 
taking the cue-from; the ruling clique, bypass the epic 
role of these patriots in India’s freedom fight,- so much so 
that all that we now-Jiave before the. younger generation 
is a made-to-order version, which is partial, garbled and 
meagre. Clashes of such ideologies as between revolution¬ 
ary methods versus political pressurisation techniques 
masquerading as nonviolence, class struggle versus class 
collaboration, socialisation versus trusteeship—have all 
helped to fortify these historians and to prop up their feb¬ 
rile conscience. 

This almost universal conspiracy of silence on the role 
of Indian revolutionaries is amazing by its studiedness; 
#and the attempt by the highest in our country to enforce 
an invidious caste system among the freedom fighters, 
even when they were rotting inside the imperialist prisons, 
is baffling beyond understanding. In spite of this more and 
more revolutionaries have beeii jumping this barbed wire. 
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so cunningly laid to confine them from public gaze, and 
have been joining the ranks of legendary figures! Nay, 
more steadily and silently, with every major crisis that 
politics of power brings in, a spontaneous ragjport has 
been developing between the revolutionaries on the one 
hand and the masses on the other. This is evident from 
the portraits of revolutionaries being painted in grateful 
memory on trucks, lorries, scooters, rickshaws, etc. which 
the humble workers ply for a living. 

The greatest thing, however, about these revolution¬ 
aries is that although their movement like all other move¬ 
ments in India, including those started by Gandhi and 
Jinnah, originated in the narrow* crevices of religion- 
oriented nationalism, the revolutionaries were the first* 
to adopt a socialistic philosophy under the leadership of 
Bhagat Singh and his valiant band of youths in 1927. 
Had Gandhi and Jinnah, Nehru and others followed in 
the footsteps of Bhagat Singh, it is doubtless that the 
history of our subcontinent would have beeen different. 
The Ahmedabad riots in the Gandhi centenary year have 
proved that 50 years of Gandhism have led us nowhere. 

While political confusion is the order of the day, in the 
sphere of economics disparities of income and wealth are 
everwidening.-Monopolists proliferate and leading to steady 
impoverishment of the masses of Indian humanity. It is 
high time therefore that we turn to Scientific Socialism 
as our goal. In any case, that goal is inescapable whether 
we wish it or not. Destiny beckons us that way. The only 
choice for us to make would be whether we propose to 
cover this path in a century or a decade. Russia spanned 
the gaping distance from bourgeois revolution to a social¬ 
ist revolution with a giant stride. How soon and how^ well 
we will cover the distance depends on the ideology we 
adopt, the leadership we evolve and the sacrifices we are* 
ready to make. 

• 

14-D Nizamuddin East Manmathnath .Gotta 

NewDtOM3 
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Chapter I 

Father's Dreams 


My father wanted to be a revolutionary. But owing to a 
number of reasons, his rather early marriage and the death 
of grandfather, he failed to become a revolutionary. For 
these very reasons he failed to become a holy man, that 
being his second choice. This double failure however kept 
him restless all the time. He was always in the throes of 
acute suffering. The war (1914-18) had deprived him of the 
whole time job in the merchant office. The company dealing 
in French gold thread had crashed. Then every day the 
news trickled in of somebody being arrested, jailed, deport¬ 
ed and hanged. Grandma’s mind like a sensitive barometer 
registered father’s progressive frustration at all this news. 
She feared that the storm'that was brewing round the cor¬ 
ner could not be held off indefinitely. It could burst any day 
and sweep father off his unsettled feet. 

Grandma expected to find in mother a natural ally in the 
relentless struggle to keep the keel of father’s mind sound. 
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But mother proved entirely disappointing. She was either 
unaware of the lurking danger or she refused to give it 
sufficient importance. She came from a rather ell-to-do 
zamindar family of Jessore district (now in Pakistan) and 
father’s renunciation either as a holy man or as a revolu¬ 
tionary did not mean a major crisis to her as grandma tried 
to conjure up. Instead of being frightened, mother loved 
holy men and revolutionaries, although she herself did not 
want to be either. Every time she got the glimpse of the 
ochre robe of a holy man she bowed her head in reverence 
as she used to do when she saw a divine image. She listened 
to revolutionary episodes with similar devotion. 

Thus developed a life-long estrangement between grand¬ 
ma and mother. Grandma thought she was fighting mother’s 
battle and was entitled to her cooperation and active sup¬ 
port. Although she never told her anything plainly, she 
went on ringing the tocsin hoping that it would catch 
mother’s ears. But, alas! mother was made in a different 
way. This upset grandma and she would often curse herself 
in our presence that after all she could only blame herself 
for not choosing the right type of wife for her son. In this 
mood of self-accusation, grandma sought my alliance apd 
that of my younger brother, against mother. As we were 
her pets, we often sided with her. Mother was isolated. But 
she was so simple and good and took life in such an easy 
manner that she never even noticed it. 

Grandma’s position was this. She adored father and loved 
her grandchildren. But she did not find mother serious 
enough for a family which was under double fire, being 
sniped at on the one hand by the old sages who preached 
that the world was only an illusion and on the other by their 
modern counterparts who said the world was all that mat¬ 
tered, the task was to change it because, as it was rf it was , 
not worth living in. It is bettef to die in the process of 
change than to pine and perish with tyrants and fakes. * 

One day father received an offer of a teacher’s job in 
Nepal Normally, grandma would have vetoed the decision 
to this offer, because this would mean her leaving r Varanasi 
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which she loved no less than anything. Varanasi is supposed 
to be peised on the trident of Shiva, the god of sanhara, 
destruction. Devout Hindus believe that death in Varanasi 
takes the soul straight to heaven. Grandma did not want 
to miss thi£ sure opportunity. At the same time, she felt 
that father must be removed from Varanasi, which was 
becoming a hotbed of revolutionaries. Revolutionary emis¬ 
saries from Bengal found Varanasi very useful. There they 
could pass for pilgrims or casual tourists. 

Father used to go for a walk towards Luckshaw, 
where the Ramakrishna Mission was situated. He often took 
me with him for two reasons. He wanted that I should 
become big and strong. ]$e also wanted me to breathe the 
■“oxygen” of the Ramakrishna Mission. As soon as we enter¬ 
ed the precincts of the mission, we came across ochre-robed 
young and old holy men beaming with joy and self-fulfil¬ 
ment. I was made to bow to every holy man as also to the 
images and pictures of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 

On a particular day, when we had just come to a point 
where the scene abruptly started becoming rural (on the 
left there was a big field full of green cabbages and white 
cauliflowers) a muffled crowd came towards the main road. 
The red turbans of policemen provided a colour contrast. 
At the approach of this silent procession, the traffic on the 
.main road came to a stand-still for a moment. Some persons 
stopped to see what it was all about. We also did. When the 
police party came nearer, father recognised two young men 
who were handcuffed together in such a manner that the 
.left hand of one and the right hand of another were free. 
They had leather straps round their bodies and the end of 
the straps were held by the turbaned policemen. 

Both young men wore a look of utter unconcern. The 
crowd that had gathered round and followed the arrested 
revolutionaries was more than a concourse of mere idlers. 
It # was a hostile one. It was a silent volcano. It did not raise 
slogans as such crowds began to do some six years after¬ 
wards. ' 

With the red turbaned gang Jhere was a petty police 
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officer also. All were Indians. The two revolutionaries had 
been arrested in a bomb factory or some such 4 hide-out. 
When they came face to face with father, they recognised 
him. He had been their teacher. They greeted him and came 
to a halt. At this the petty officer gave out a petulant growl,, 
but the youths refused to move and started talking. 

I watched curiously. Their handcuffs did not seem to dis¬ 
turb their mental disposition at all. During those days 
revolutionaries (if they escaped hanging) were sent to the 
Andaman Islands. The least that awaited these youths was 
transportation to that unhealthy group of islands. They 
looked at father and then at me. A smile lit up their face 
and with it they communicated f the spark of their simple 
soul. There was perhaps a lot to say which could not be 
said. Father asked them, “Have your people been inform¬ 
ed ?” And at this the policemen pulled the strap as if the 
youths were nothing but misbehaving cattle. They first 
ignored the signal, but when the straps were pulled hard 
again they gave a counterpull and a shattering jerk. The 
policemen frowned but they went on talking to father, “We 
were just arrested. You may inform our people. But no. 
What is the use?” 

They shot another smile. When the petty officer saw that 
the crowd was getting thicker, and this was “against the 
law” (since then I have heard it millions of times, the devil 
only knows how much these words hold within their octo¬ 
pus hug), he did not say another word to the prisoners. He 
knew they would not be heeded. So he accosted father, “I 
say, man, go about your business. Don’t you know that talk¬ 
ing to them is not allowed? You can be hauled up for this.’ r 

A rather embarrassing situation followed, but before 
father could say anything, one of the prisoners said, “He 
was our teacher for years. Perhaps he is the last gentleman • 
we are seeing. You see there is nothing secret about our 
talk. You are hearing everything.” % 

The petty officer became glum, but he held has tongue. 
The youths saw that the crowd was swelling beyond all 
proportions every minute. They dismissed father saying* 
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“Please leave us to our fate. No need to inform our people. 
Of course, they will come to know. The Andamans will be 
our home or if fate so wills we will soon be off.” 

Then they saluted father again and silently marched with 
the police party. We stood still on the spot for some time 
and saw them march off. This scene has always haunted me 
in my idle moments. 

Obviously father was very much moved and deeply dis¬ 
turbed. He did not feel like going to the Ramakrishna Mission 
that day with the result that we returned earlier than usual. 
This tickled grandma’s curiosity and thanks to my vivid 
description, she received all the details before long. This 
development obviously distressed her. She had noticed that 
father was confused and in a frenzied state of mind, she 
however kept her thoughts to herself and before long we 
were packed off to that school in far-away Nepal. Grandma 
volunteered to go with the family just to see us settle down 
even at the peril of dying outside Varanasi. Seen from her 
point of view, which, alas, is the point of view of millions 
of Hindus even today nearly half a century after that day, 
this was a great sacrifice. 

This would show how much she loved father and how 
much she wanted to protect him from the cult of revolu¬ 
tion. She knew that a frontal attack would only stiffen his 
resistance, so she managed to shunt him off physically from 
the danger zone to a safe place. Varanasi was a holy city, 
but at the same time, it was infested with Bengali revolu¬ 
tionaries. It obviously had lost its endearing pull for her. 

Thus we found ourselves catapulted to a tiny town Birat- 
nagar in Nepal, a few miles from the Indian frontier. From 
an altogether urban atmosphere, urban par excellence be¬ 
cause Varanasi is at least as eternal a city as Rome, we 
had been thrown back centuries to a place where the fastest 
means of transport were the elephant and the horse. 

The beftter class houses were made of timber and tin. The 
people* were simple and did not care for politics. Machines 
were ra£e. Even such a simple tiding as a clock, a watch or 
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a water tap was a curiosity for the local folk. I remember 
a brick-built house which was partly a hospital and partly 
a prison. There was an hour-glass of sand to keep time. The 
hospital part had no operation theatre. All incisions and 
pus-letting were done in the open with the prisoner in chains 
and his guard looking on and the patient groaning or howl¬ 
ing. No anaesthetic was used. Maiming was still in vogue as 
legal punishment. I, of course, never saw this. Male and 
female slaves were sold and bought, but there was no 
public market for this transaction in our town. I, however,, 
saw many slaves. Biratnagar, being a frontier town, slaves 
were not very much in vogue, the reason being that they 
had only to cross the frontier to sfyake off their shackles. 

Our life in Nepal was spent in the lap of nature. The- 
gurgling river whose sounds could be heard for miles, the 
canal which originated from it in which we swam, the virgin 
forest that surrounded us like a nagging lover on all sides, 
the simple and good people (almost all the thieves in jail 
came from across the border), cheap fruit, vegetables, fishes 
(often caught by me), the horses, the dogs, the lambs, all 
these satisfied a secret craving in me. 

We spent nearly four years in Nepal. Perhaps we would 
have spent some more years there. But in the meantime 
Nepal was making up. The new secretary of the school, 
this time an English educated executive wanted to curb my 
father’s powers as headmaster of the school. There was a 
struggle, as a result of which we again found ourselves at. 
Varanasi. Father got a teacher’s job in a school. 

In the meantime much water had flowed under the bridge. 
During the war years Varanasi had been shaken by a great 
trial of revolutionaries. In Punjab and Bengal there had 
been hundreds of trials and any number of hangings. AH 
this had stirred the fiery depths of, Indian youths. What was 
meant to be intimidation served as potential inspiration. 
The rulers knew all this and although they had won the 
war, they felt that their throne was precariously placed on 
a volcanic crater which could explode any moment to spell 
their doom. 
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It was perhaps to ward off this doom that a sedition 
committee was set up under Justice S. A. T. Rowlatt. 

“ (1) To investigate and report on the nature and extent 
of the criminal conspiracies connected with the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in India. 

“ (2) To examine and consider the difficulties that have 
arisen in dealing with such conspiracies and to advise as 
to the legislation, if any, necessary to enable government 
to deal effectively with them.” 

This committee came out with a report and the outline 
of a bill, which proposed to reduce the Indian into a regular 
serf as in tsarist Russia. This was followed by protest meet¬ 
ings all over India. When such a meeting, 20,000 strong was 
being held in Jallianwalabagh on 13 April 1919, General 
Dyer entered the place with a unit of Gurkhas and fired 
1,600 rounds killing nearly a thousand people on the spot. 
This massacre proved to be the proverbial last straw. 

At that time we were living in a big house shared by 
many tenants in Hauz Katora. Suddenly all the grown-ups 
started talking about the massacre in muffled excitement. I 
could not help overhearing these talks. Grandma kept mum. 
She had heard of this news, an hour or so before others in 
some temple, but she had kept it to herself in the vain hope 
that she could conceal it from father. 

When I got a garbled but fuller report, it sent a tingle 
through my veins. I wanted to hear more and more of this. 
It pervaded my whole being, it percolated into my entire 
nervous system. I only wanted to hear and talk about it. I 
wanted to know how elders were going to face this. This 
was a new trend in my thinking, symbolising the thinking 
of all Indians at that period. 

At* this time a strange name—strange in all respects, even 
phonetically, began to be heard. Gandhi shot up for the first 
time in 4he Indian firmament. The name had an unfamiliar 
and £n uncanny sound in the beginning, but time, the 
universal modifier, tinged it with a familiar acceptability 
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verging on music—in a period too brief to be thought of 
now. 

The mass shootings and other indignities like mass flogging 
heaped on the Indian masses had benumbed the public mind. 
The stimuli were there, but the reaction was delayed. Peo¬ 
ple perched cosily round their hearths and whispering in a 
subdued voice with doors closed, made their varying assess¬ 
ments. But the contingency wanted better and active mea¬ 
sures to be taken. Gandhi with his experience of Tolstoyan 
civil resistance in South Africa stepped into this vacuum 
and was immediately recognised and hailed with ecce homo, 
as the saviour of the nation. He extricated the Congress, so 
far only a talking shop, from the §lush of wishful thinking. 
He snatched the begging bowl from the shrivelled hands of 
the ancient organisation, asked it to stand erect with chest 
out and to look the enemy in the face. 

As soon as we heard of Mahatma Gandhi, we all fell in 
love with him. Grandma all the time eager to bag new 
deities and prophets, immediately included him in her pan¬ 
theon. She had nothing to fear from a Mahatma, as unlike 
the revolutionaries he did not preach anything that could 
endanger the family. 

So she thought at that time, but events were to make her 
wiser. 

The Bowlatt bill and then the Jallianwala massacre which 
came on its trail, constituted only one wheel of the non¬ 
cooperation movement, the other wheel was found in the 
khilafat question. 

The British had decided to dismember the Ottoman em¬ 
pire and this was what was repugnant to the Indian Mus¬ 
lims. It was, however, the height of ill-advised fanaticism 
to sponsor a demand that showed lack of understanding of 
Arab aspirations. The Arabs did not want to linger "under 
the Turkish yoke as much as Indians did not want to conti¬ 
nue under the British rule. This was a plain fact. Certainly, 
it militated against the Fan-Islamic dream of uniting all 
■flie Muslims of the world under one crown (and this could 
only be the Caliph) and Jhen ultimately conquerihg and 
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converting the whole world. But the Arabs, at whose cost 
the dreamers wanted to build their fool’s paradise, had a 
foretaste of this ‘divine order’ and thought a bit differently. 
British diplomacy hastened the process of disintegration of 
the Ottomfen empire, but disintegration was in the offing 
and it could not be helped. 

It was a tragedy that the Congress on the threshold of 
turning a new leaf in its history under Mahatma Gandhi 
chose this cheap way of wooing the Muslims. It was very 
wrong on Gandhi’s part to have blessed this anti-Arab 
demand as a representative of the Indian people. It was 
like trying to put the clock back. Recent Arab history has 
proved that common religion and even common language 
cannot hold the Arabs together. 

Mahatma Gandhi took up the khilafat cause. We, who did 
not know anything about the Caliph and the khilafat, were 
very happy that god almighty had entrusted this cause to 
the Mahatma, just at the time when it was badly needed. 
This coincidence fitted nicely with our belief that the Mahat¬ 
ma was an avatar—a deity descended to turn the balance 
in favour of the good by eliminating what was evil. Every¬ 
thing was happening as if ordained by divine will. Grandma, 
who would not drink water from a Muslim’s hand, was 
happy that the Muslims were being won over. Although an 
orthodox Hindu, she thought that in things temporal a 
Muslim was more reliable than a Hindu. Everybody was 
happy. 

Apart from the fact that it was an impractical demand, 
the khilafat agitation encouraged reactionary tendencies. 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote on this 

“Owing to the prominence given to the khilafat movement in 
1921 a large number of maulvis and Muslim religious leaders 
took sf prominent part in the religious struggle. They gave a 
-definite religious tinge to the movement and Muslims were gene- 
fally influenced by it. Many a westernised Muslim, who was not 
of a particularly religious mind, began to grow a beard and 
otherwise conform to the tenets of orthodoxy. The influence 
and the prestige of the maulvis, which had been gradually de¬ 
clining owing to new ideas and progressive westernisation, began 
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to grow again and dominate the Muslim community. The All 
Brothers, themselves of a religious turn of mind, helped t in this 
process and so did Gandhiji, who paid the greatest regard to 
maulvis and maulanas.” 

Did not Gandhi release the above retrogressive process 
among the Hindus also? Agnostics like Nehru had to tole¬ 
rate and even show a liking for the so-called prayer meet¬ 
ings, chantings of Ramdhun etc. Gandhi by his very nature 
and by the process which led to his rise as the arch-leader 
of India could not confine himself to the political solutions 
of political problems. 

I used to sneak into some meetings held at Gyanbapi or 
the townhall. While attending one such meeting I came face 
to face with father, who had just like me come to attend it. 
There was not the ghost of a chance to duck. I was afraid 
that he would make a terrible scene. But he did not say 
anything and put his hand gently on my back. We listened 
to some speeches and impelled by a common fear, that of 
grandma, returned home. We did not speak anything about 
the meeting to her. In many subsequent meetings father 
came upon me. There seemed to be a tacit agreement be¬ 
tween us not to say anything to grandma. We found later 
that grandma knew much about this, but as there was a 
Mahatma involved in the background, she took a lenient 
view of these adventures. 

19 March was fixed as a day of all-India hartal, i.e. general 
strike. The Jallianwalabagh massacre had for the first time 
given birth to the system of hartals i.e. nationwide protest 
strikes. 

I can recollect the first hartal. Hindu spiritualists say 
that all souls are one, and the yogi can feel this unity. I do 
not know how he feels. But when I went out furtively on 
the streets on that day, walking softly as if I was moving orr 
very sacred grounds, it was a very exciting experience. ,J The 
shops were closed, the streets deserted. Pedlars were not on 
their legs screeching about their various wares. Even the 
ubiquitous ekka, that two wheeled marvel of upper 'India 
drawn by a single horse, w*ts nowhere to be seen. H&re and 
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there were to be seen shadowy figures making their way or 
a rare-sightseer like me, who was ashamed to be caught 
violating the strike and disappeared as soon as our eyes 
met. Soon I had enough of my sacrilegious sightseeing. I 
retraced nty steps. I did not wish to tamper with the hartal. 

When at long last the call for noncooperation came father 
decided to resign his job. In father’s case it was more than 
burning the boats. One day father quietly resigned his job 
and told grandma about it. She was probably expecting 
some such thing, but she did not think that she would be 
confronted with a fait accompli. She had been able to keep 
father’s revolutionary urge at bay for a decade but now she 
was defeated. Grandmother took up the challenge. Small 
economies were effected. Milk was completely stopped. 

We two brothers also left our schools and after remaining 
without a school for some time I joined the Gandhi National 
School set up by noncooperating teachers under the leader¬ 
ship of Professor Kripalani.. 

Our school settled down to work in a few months. Of 
course all the time the teachers were changing. It was not 
unusual for us to come to school and find that a teacher who 
had looked a tower of strength on the previous day had 
suddenly left that day. This defection worked, as I later on 
discovered, by stages. At first the erring son was persuaded 
to return to his village or town as his “mother was seriously 
ill”. Then within a week we would hear that the teacher 
had joined his old college from which he had noncooperated. 
Someone could not be persuaded to join his old college, so 
a place had to be made for him in some college at Allahabad, 
some 100 miles from Varanasi. Thus he had left the cause in 
the lurch assuming the role of the proverbial black sheep. 
These occasional defections sent a chill through my spine, 
gave ft bitter taste in my mouth for a moment or so, perhaps 
jny ■heart missed a beat; but ultimately these blows that 
kept on coming incessantly hardened and steeled me. If 
by chafice I met a former teacher in the market, he would 
make a wry face and turn away. For us this was part of a 
training:, but what a training indeed! 



Chapter II 

Selling Congress to the Villagers 


The summer vacatic * was approaching. A few students 
were asked to volunteer for congress work in the villages. 
In spite of my tender age I managed to smuggle myself in 
this batch of volunteers. It was decided to work in Sultan- 
pur villages. Sultanpur, our destination, was one of the most 
difficult districts for the type of work which we were going 
to undertake. Except in our lessons in geography I had 
never come across the name of the district. This only in¬ 
vested it with more romance. We reached Sultanpur after 
a few hours of railway journey. I scrutinised the station 
very carefully. But why it was like any other station, I was 
going to give myself up to despair, when I came upoi* eyes 
that were pinning us with a steady gaze. This acted 4ike 
magic. The colossal government machine with its far-flung* 
tentacles had burst into sudden activity against us* This 
was the first recognition given to me. * 

At Sultanpur the most jpominent lawyer of the* place 
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Babu Ganpat Sahai came out as our patron. He lent us one 
of his # houses and immediately the work started in right 
earnest. The house was christened Gandhi Ashram. 

With the name of Gandhi as our sole capital, we set up 
our small, show at Sultanpur. For running an institution 
many more ingredients other than sentiments and poetry 
are required. We had to attack the rather prosaic problem 
of cooking and sweeping. These were solved in no time. By 
turn each of us cooked, swept and took a hand at the spin¬ 
ning wheel, which had descended upon us as a symbol. We 
did not grudge the two item roti-dal menu, but it took some 
time to reconcile to the cooking until by the method of trial 
and error it really improved. 

But these problems were only the problems of take off 
and we were in a hurry to tackle the real problem. The best 
method would have been to hold meetings and explain ta 
the public their duty vis-a-vis the Jallianwala massacre and 
the khilafat wrongs. But the authorities had forestalled us. 
Section 144 was in force in the district banning public meet¬ 
ings. As yet we had no mandate to violate the ban and court 
imprisonment. 

Sultanpur town served only as our jumping off ground. 
Within a week we dispersed and started for the far-away 
villages in batches of two. Our batch was assigned a place 
called Amethi, a small town. We had instructions to stay 
there only for a week or so and then penetrate into the 
villages deeper and deeper. At Amethi itself we met with 
very stiff opposition. This time were arrayed against us not 
only the police and the Indian lackeys of British rule, but 
the people also appeared to be very much against us. They 
had been frightened out of their wits to be pitted against us. 

In spite of all this we succeeded in creating a sort of base 
in Amethi. Then we penetrated deep into villages. We soon 
discovered that the villagers although very curious to 
know about us, were avoiding us. The weather was also 
again^f us. We were now in the middle of the terrible Indian 
summer. 

We*were in a hurry. We had only these few days. Having 
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no money for swifter vehicles we plodded on foot. We 
walked 10 to 20 miles a day. This was done in the early 
hours of the morning to avoid heat. As soon as we reached 
the outskirts of the village, the village watchman, the head¬ 
man and some other village notables, the core,of British 
rule in that cell, would form a sort of human barricade 
against us. Then they would ask us politely not to “grace” the 
village. No doubt this was very irritating. We had come all 
the way to rescue them from ignorance, British rule, and 
here they were showing us the door. After a few sentences, 
they would let the cat out of the bag and confess that as far 
as they were concerned, they had nothing against us, but 
they were told that our entry into the village might land 
them in trouble. That is why they did not want... We tried 
to convince them that we were not at all dangerous, we had 
simply come to bring to them the message of freedom. And 
we began our dissertation on Gandhi, his mission, Jallian- 
wala massacre, khilafat wrongs etc. Our harangue drew 
other villagers. They stood at a respectful distance from 
the notables, and they listened to every word spoken by us 
with eyes big with wonder and ears pricked up with curio¬ 
sity. The black ice of centuries seemed to glisten before 
starting to melt. Thus in spite of the strongest sniping by 
the government, we could drive the thin end of the Congress 
wedge in these villages. 

The villagers were simple and so were we. We spoke 
in simple terms. We asked them to spin and weave. We 
asked them not to drink and litigate. We asked them to 
"become members of the Congress by giving four annas for 
a year. And we promised them selfgovemment within a 
year. We talked of fighting the government, but we hastened 
i:o add that ours was a nonviolent war. 

In some villages we were welcomed, praised and fed. 
But generally we had-tp work in , a, very unsympathetic 
atmosphere. For days “‘together we had to live only on a # 
handful of parched gram, whioh we kejjt ready in our sack 
as our emergency food. 

During our tour we came face to face with the faet that 
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it was the so-called untouchables, who were always eager 
to help us. Perhaps it was so because they had nothing to 
lose, so they had very little to fear. The caste system had 
reduced them to a point which was the all time low in the 
social scafc. So the untouchables, whenever they saw some¬ 
thing out of the way going on, wanted to catch hold of it 
hoping that this would help. 

Every village that I visited embittered and frustrated me. 
No doubt we were meeting with some success, but how 
many light-years would it take to awaken this inert mass 
at this snail’s pace? 

A number of causes forced me to think that what I was 
doing was useless. During one of these moods I escaped 
home without informing headquarters. It was sheer deser¬ 
tion. When I reached Varanasi I explained to father the 
circumstance under which I had come back unexpectedly. 
He understood the situation, but kept mum. Mother and 
grandma of course welcomed me and were pleased that I 
"had come back safe and sound. They even considered me a 
hero and painted me in glowing colours before visiting 
ladies, but I was ashamed in my mind. I somehow felt that 
home had ceased to be what it used to be for me. Thus at a 
rather tender age I had already become a deracine. An 
ideal condition for a rebel and a jailbird. The boys of the 
neighbourhood would not and could not accept me as one 
of their tribe and I also did not feel at home among them. 

So one day, I think it was on the third day of my return, 
I met my father and prevailed upon him to agree to my 
return to village work. He at once wrote to Sultanpur 
Gandhi Ashram. Within two days the reply had been re¬ 
ceived and I was packed off to my post, this time with the 
grim determination to brave anything. 



Chapter III • 

The Clash Scarts 


As soon as the vacation was over, I resumed my studies. 
I however went to the Carmichael Library in the even¬ 
ings to keep abreast of the news. The British govern¬ 
ment had decided to send the Prince of Wales to rally the 
disintegrating royalists in India. The Prince of Wales dis¬ 
embarked at Bombay on 17 November. Riots broke out in 
the city immediately and they lasted 4 days. “Gandhi fasted 
five days pending the restoration of order, as a penance for 
the excess of the people. It was then that Gandhi made the 
statement that swaraj stank in his nostrils.” 

All this was very confusing. Gandhi had promised inde¬ 
pendence by the midnight of 31 December and here he was 
hungerstriking against the first revolutionary outbur^; of 
the people, the possibilities of which were unknown. On 
the whole it had a chilling effect on all of us. It unnerved 
and paralysed us. All Congressmen felt like boys whose 
ears had been boxed. Preparations to boycott the welcome 
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to the Prince gathered momentum. But the fast of the leader 
left an indelible scar on everybody’s mind and the impres¬ 
sion wal not very cheerful. 

Attending meetings had become a sort of game with me. 
On the evenings that were free from meetings, I went to 
the library and there I devoured all that fell in my hands. 

On 11 November i.e. just one month before the Prince’s 
scheduled visit to Varanasi, mother died under very tragic 
circumstances. During the nights the family did not take 
meal in one shift. Grandma being a Hindu widow took only 
a little milk and some fruit just after dusk. After this she 
retired to her room on the first floor. She prayed for some 
time, then she went to sleep. We two brothers studied and 
father also read somethihg independently or helped us to 
prepare our lessons. Then we three male members went to 
the ground floor where the kitchen was situated. There we 
took our meal. Mother took her meal alone and then she 
lingered for an hour or so cleaning up. 

There was no electricity in Varanasi. It appears that on 
that fateful night, while giving finishing touches to the 
tidying of the kitchen, mother had a fit of hysteria and her 
sari caught fire from the chimneyless lamp called kupi. It 
emits more smoke than light, but still it is used as it con¬ 
sumes very little oil. For reading on the first floor we used 
a hurricane lantern. When going for meals on the ground 
floor we used to take along our hurricane. If we could afford 
a hurricane also in the kitchen, mother’s clothes probably 
would not have caught fire. We were studying on the first 
floor and unknown to us mother was gradually burning. 
When it was rather late and we were on the point of going 
to bed, father went downstairs to see why mother was held 
up. He went to see and found out the truth. He raised an 
alarm, the whole family including grandma and some of 
the neighbours came running. A doctor was called and first 
aid was given. Mother was unconscious. Her face was badly 
burnt. It was ghastly and we two brothers began to weep 
while fa tiler and grandma gave what first aid they could. 

She w&s carried to the Marwari Hospital at Godowlia and 
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put in the general ward. Although the hospital was the 
biggest in the area, it had little equipment and as I came to 
learn later it was not a whit better than the prison hospital. 
She was put on an iron bed on a mattress covered with some 
sort of oil cloth. Fattier and grandma visited her whenever 
they could. Father had to attend to his tuition and other 
work to keep the family from starvation. His pupil had to 
sit in the examinations very soon so he could not get any 
leave. As for the other miscellaneous work he was doing, 
there was no question of any leave because they were paid 
for on a piece-work basis. Grandma had to cook and look 
after us. 

This was not the first time that mother had met with such 
an accident. Some years before she had met with a similar 
accident during an attack of hysteria and there was a large 
ugly scar at the back of her neck. That time she was rescued 
in time and she had got off only with a scar. The reasonable 
thing would have been not to allow her anywhere near the 
oven and the lamp, but this was not possible seeing our 
circumstances. 

These were the circumstances under which mother was 
burnt and this time it was fatal. She lived 11 days in hos¬ 
pital without regaining consciousness. At that time penicillin 
had not been discovered and during the last days her sores 
became infected. A few days before her death in a fit of 
weakness father revealed that doctors had said that they 
could fight the infection, if father could supply the required 
amount of olive oil every day. What were the possibilities 
of fighting these germs with olive oil, I do not know, but 
when I heard this it gave me a tremendous shock, from 
which I am afraid I never recovered. Father had no money 
to buy a pound of olive oil daily. So mother died. One day 
early in the morning father brought the news tha^ mother , 
had died during the night. Grandma immediately ttysk the 
situation in hand. We all hastened to hospital which was 
not very far. 

There we stood aghast half weeping hi front of our dear 
mother’s body covered with a sheet 1 felt an unbeatable 
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emptiness. We could not even see the face or hold the hand 
as properly speaking there was no face to see and no hand 
to hol&. Everywhere it was bandages. The ward was empty. 
Probably there was no patient or all had moved away. Our 
relatives were called and with the help of some money 
which grandma gave and was only enough for the fuel etc. 
for cremation and was not enough for olive oil, the body 
was carried to the Manikarnika ghat i.e. Ganga bank and 
cremated. We two brothers along with father lent a hand in 
carrying the body. When we reached the Ganga bank and 
saw other bodies being cremated and the flames occasionally 
fed with clarified butter leaping to great heights, we under¬ 
stood what we had lost. The pyre was prepared and mother 
clad in freshly washed handwoven sari and vermillion 
applied to the spot where her hair should have parted 
(vermillion being the Hindu sign of a woman whose hus¬ 
band is aliVe) was placed on the pyre. Then I as the elder 
son was asked to light the pyre and thus the remains of my 
mother, my mother who had always suffered, was consigned 
to fire. The ashes were later on carried to the Ganga by me. 

Almost ten years after this my father died and his ashes 
were also consigned to the Ganga on the same spot, but at 
that time I was far away in Bareilly prison and Manmohan, 
my brother, was in Sabarmati prison. When I was released 
later on after 12 years of prison life at a stretch, I did not 
ask anybody the details of the circumstances under which 
father died, lest something very unpleasant be revealed. 

Mother’s death broke the family completely. Grandma 
saw that now she had to resume duties that she thought 
.she had renounced for ever. But now there was no escape. 
Father had become disillusioned in many ways. He could 
.still lean upon grandma in times of crisis for spiritual and 
emotipnal consolation, but grandma showed signs of leaving 
us fpr ever. We two brothers were for some time very much 
depressed, but I was soon engulfed by momentous events. 
I had not much time to lick my wounds. The unkind vyorld 
did not give me any respite. 



Chapter IV 

Arrested and Imprisoned 


Now seen from all points of view school life appeared to> 
me sheer waste of time. It was nothing but drudgery to* 
be poring over the life history of Indian Charlemagnes and' 
struggling with problems of grammar and mathematics. Our 
teachers tried valiantly to infuse interest in subjects by 
introducing patriotism even in those subjects, which did not 
allow of indoctrination. History was a subject, which easily 
lent itself to new interpretations. It was dinned into our 
ears that Hindu-Muslim dissensions were the Machiavellian' 
invention of the British rulers. This very much fitted into 
our present mood of politics. Impregnated by this new 
fertiliser, history yielded a rich harvest of new interpreta¬ 
tions in which all the evils were laid at the door oi the* 
British. 

Even subjects like grammar were tapped to fatten the* 
calf of our patriotism. Panini was the greatest grammarian: 
and his Sanskrit grammar,was the only perfect grammar- 
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Of course it was the Indians who invented what is known 
as Arabic notations to the west, but in Arabia it is known 
as Hindshaw (Indian). Without these notations how could 
'mathematics thrive? Indian philosophers of the eminence 
of Buddha were churning the Indian mind with their 
abstruse philosophy, when Britons were inhabiting tree-tops. 

In spite of patriotic colour being given to all that was 
being taught to us, I did not relish the school, Sultanpur 
liad broken my fetters for all time to come. I could no longer 
conceive of myself as a detached student. Something within 
me was bubbling and seeking an outlet. The midnight of 
33 December was fast approaching. Could not these con¬ 
founded lessons wait till then? The khilafat and congress 
volunteers strutting on the streets of the city tempted me. 
Being of tender age I could not be one of them. A few 
months had changed the situation drastically in this regard. 
In May when I volunteered for village work, not many 
volunteers were available so. that I was in demand, but now 
hundreds of them were available. Thus I had been elbowed 
out. 

The Prince was to visit Varanasi on 12 December 1921. 
Preparations to give him a grand royal reception on the 
one hand and to boycott it on the other were complete. 
Everybody was on tenterhooks. During these days one 
evening father came home with the big news that a boy, 
who was haranguing the people to boycott the welcome to 
the Prince in front of the kotwali, i.e. the main police 
.station, was arrested. Father was one of the crowd. He gave 
a vivid descripion of the boy, his speech and his arrest. The 
description thrilled me. Grandma forgot for a while that 
she had a mission in the family. In reality she failed to 
connect the boy and me. She did not notice* that in my 
-enthusiasm I envied the boy and I would have been very 
1 .glad to step in his shoes. 

On 11 December, i.e. one day before the Prince's visit to 
"Varanasi, I went to my school as usual. The streets were 
full qf red-turbaned policemen. Policemen from neighbour* 
ing districts had been requisitioned to assist in the Prince's 
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welcome and by implication swell the crowd. This was 
neither unusual nor unexpected. Whenever the governor or 
the viceroy used to visit Varanasi this used to happen. But on 
those occasions these policemen seemed to be repiote, but 
now they Seemed to be trampling me with their jackbcots. 

When 1 entered the school it at once struck me that there 
was something unusual in the offing. The teachers were 
flushed with enthusiasm. We all went to the central hall as 
usual to sing in chorus Bande Mataram, the song that had 
acquired the dignity of the national anthem. We sang the 
song, but with an obvious difference which we could not 
locate. After the chorus came the announcement that the 
day would be observed as a holiday. Nobody asked the 
obvious question, why? I was on the point of picking up 
my books and returning home, when someone from among 
the teachers discreetly called me aside. Without so much 
as asking a question I followed him. It seems in a similar 
manner a dozen students had been asked to stay back. In 
the meantime all the other students dispersed. The hand¬ 
picking of students was done in such a discreet manner 
that the other students had no inkling of this fact. 

We were all taken to a room. There somebody explained 
to us the importance of the occasion. Of this we were already 
convinced. The speaker then hinted that much was expec¬ 
ted from us—as the occasion was great, so something 
equally great was expected from us. But the speaker con¬ 
tinued to beat about the bush and would not come to the 
real point immediately. Then he said that certain leaflets 
had come from the headquarters of the provincial Congress 
committee. These leaflets exhorted the people to boycott 
the prince. 4 , 

The speaker asked us if we would like to lend a hand, in 
distributing the leaflets. He immediately added the warn- ' 
ing that distribution of these leaflets may lead to our $rrest. 
This did not daunt me. On the other hand Pwas eager to 
chfeh bold of the leaflets and distribute them left and right: 
But the sponsors did not consider lie iron hot enough. So 
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speaker after speaker hammered and harangued to us and 
tried to’scare us off in all conceivable ways. 

The first .speech had more than converted me, so I am 
certain I did not do justice to the subsequent speeches. 
They seemed to be sheer verbiage and unbusinesslike. I sub¬ 
mitted to the infliction as a part of the game. In my imagi¬ 
nation I had left the room and been transported to a world 
bristling and glistening with mysteries. This feeling of 
elation helped me to tide over the sermons, that appeared 
to be coming wave after wave without end. 

At long last we were handed over the packets of leaflets 
and we were allotted the particular roads we were to take. 
It appeared that a lot df charting and planning had pre¬ 
ceded this meeting, so that there was not much eleventh 
hour fumbling. This tremendously impressed me. But I am 
afraid I did 'not listen to the instructions fully. I was in a 
hurry to let the mysterious leaflets fly and watch the result. 

The street that began from .Marwari Hospital (where my 
mother had died) and ended in the Ganga was allotted to 
me. It was a street well-known to me. I knew all the lanes 
and bylanes leading to and from it. With that package of 
leaflets under my arms and a new vista of life opening up 
before me I did not feel like going home specially because 
mother was not there. But I had to get rid of my books. 
So I went home. Grandma was there. I did not speak to her 
of the task allotted to me. I did not wait to explain why 
1 had returned so early. I straightaway went to Godowlia 
where the Marwari Hospital was situated. There just by 
the side of the hospital I planted the first leaflet. I expected 
a miracle, at least a commotion, but nothing happened. I 
thought probably I was being bracketed with the urchins 
who distributed advertisement notices. So after a few leaf¬ 
lets \ began *^ptoiing that my ware was of a different 
nature. Even %^ed to produce die desired effect. 

I still went t^plspttng the leaflets left and right till all 
of them were Wished. I had not read the leaflet nor did 
I cere tq keep the last one for myself. Although I had failed 
to create anything like jl stir, I tfas feeling very important. 
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As I was free that day and I had no idea as to what to do 
next, I began to stroll leisurely towards the hospital just 
to see if anybody was reading the leaflet. I was delighted 
to discover that some people were reading the leaflet and 
crowds were gradually collecting round. I felt that I had 
fathered all this commotion. If I was unhappy, I was so 
because I had been given so few of the leaflets. Those days 
political leaflets were scarce, so they excited more curiosity. 
Besides the atmosphere was charged with curiosity, the 
button had only to be touched and explosions started all 
over the system. 

By this time the police had got the scent and was already 
on the scene. I saw one of the spies already in possession 
of a copy of the leaflet. They were enquiring from the col¬ 
lected people where they got the leaflet. Now that I had 
done my work and watched also its first reactions. I should 
have slipped away from the street. But I had no instruc¬ 
tions beyond distributing the leaflets, so like a fool I hung 
and floated round the small crowds and the enquiring 
policemen. I had not been told to dodge the police and my 
nature would not allow me to do so. Besides it was very 
pleasant to breathe the ruffled air of the commotion created 
by me and gloat over the wry and worried faces of the spies. 

The police did not disturb the crowds reading and listen¬ 
ing to the leaflet. They were looking for the person who 
had distributed the leaflets. Ultimately they were able to 
locate me, I felt instinctively that many pairs of eyes had 
focussed their gun sight on me, and I automatically shrank 
and shrivelled up. Suddenly a man advanced towards me 
and told me that I would have to accompany him to the 
police station for interrogation. Although I had prepared 
myself for this sinister encounter, since I went to Sultanpur 
to work in the villages, the actual blow overwhelmed me 
for a split second. But the next moment I was cheerfully 
walking behind the man escorted by a few plain-clothes 
policemen and followed by a rapidly increasing erovyd. By 
the time I was within the precincts of the Dasash,wamedh 
subpolice station, the ennfcd had become big enough and it 
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had started shouting slogans of Mahatma Gandhi ki jai and 
Hail Mother India. The police did not mind the slogans. 
I was not actually placed in a cell as the place had probably 
no cell or if it had, the cell was not free. I was given a 
chair and *made to sit in a corner, from where I was not 
visible to the crowd. My name, father’s name, identification 
mark etc. were noted on some sort of printed form. My 
signature and thumb impression were taken. The crowd 
continued to raise slogans, but within an hour or so the 
ciowd melted. So now I was face to face with the mighty 
British government for a head-on-collision and there was 
not an inch of no-man’s land left between us. 

Ihe police had been*waiting for the crowd to disperse. 
As soon as they found that the crowd had vanished, they 
took me to Kodai Chowki a bigger police station. There the 
same form -was filled and I was asked the same questions 
regarding my name, my father’s name, address and all that. 
This amused me. I soon found out that some of my school¬ 
fellows charged with the distribution of leaflets had also 
been arrested. This pleased me and I no longer felt lonely 
although I was kept in a separate room. Such is the feeling 
of loneliness of the arrested persons, that although only 
under arrest now for a few hours, I felt as lonely as a man 
rocketed to space. I considered myself lost in a very big 
woild. Solar systems seemed to separate me from my pre¬ 
vious moorings. So now when I discovered that I was not 
alone, it delighted me. I was not intimate with these arrest¬ 
ed school-fellows, but now I felt very near them. Soon we 
were all put together under lock and key. From here after 
fulfilling some preliminaries of law we were taken out from 
the police station to be transferred to the district prison. 

"When I stepped out of the police station, I saw father 
standing just outside the precincts. He was very tired, pro- 
•babfy more dead than alive. He had not yet recovered from 
the tremendous shock received from mother's tragic death. 
How he saw me in handcuffs. There was very little oppor¬ 
tunity^ talk, but he somehow managed to ask me if I 
would like to be released on bail. Then I did not understand 
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the full implications of being out on bail, but I remembered 
that we had been instructed not to offer bail. My'father 
also must have been in the know of such instructions, so 
either he was so much overcome with grief that he no 
longer cared for all that or he was simply finding out how 
far I was prepared. I contemptuously rejected the proposal, 
touched his feet as' a greeting for departure and boarded 
the hackney carriage that was to take us to jail. Father 
walked away totteringly. I did not look at his receding 
figure more than once, I had a lump in my throat. Grandma 
had succeeded in getting jail-going postponed for a genera¬ 
tion, but did my imprisonment please her, I very much 
doubt that it did not. *• 



Chapter V 

In a Different World 


So far I had only read and heard about prisons. I had no 
idea as to what they were like. I had not even met a person 
who had been to prison. Among political leaders known to 
me none had been to prison. I had heard that Gandhi had 
been to prison in South Africa but that was also hearsay 
and legendary. Up to that time very few nonrevolutionaries, 
had been to prison. The stories about the life of revolution¬ 
aries in prison only made one’s hair stand on end. 

The hackney carriage landed us in front of a real prison. 
Probably the prison officers knew about us. All the same 
they grumbled saying that it was very late. The barracks 
,are locked before sunset and the sun was now precariously 
poised Jior a last look on the world he was leaving. We were 
hurried through the ceremonies. Our pockets were searched 
and our persons were also felt for any money or contraband 
that wq might be carrying. The same questions about name, 
father’s name, etc. were asked. The police left us here and 
now we Were in the hands of th# prison officials. 
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The jailer ordered us to be taken to the undertrial 
barrack. I was partly curious and partly afraid. In between 
the burning pyre of my mother and the receding tottering 
.figure of my father continued to slide to and fro in the 
background of my memory. 

1 had no idea as to what awaited us. The glum prison 
walls and the descending mantle of darkness increased the 
poignancy of the situation. Before being sent to the barracks 
we were each supplied with an iron plate of say 9 or 10 
inches diameter called tasla, a smaller one called katori, a 
piece of moonj bedding and two rough blankets. This was 
to be my whole kit. No glass or spoon. 

We were taken to the undertrial barrack through many 
-a tunnel-like winding passages. We passed through many 
locked iron gates and wicket gates. At every iron gate an 
•officer in loose yellow robes stood guard. Later on we learnt 
that these were not regular officers, but convicts, who after 
a period of good behaviour had been promoted to petty 
officers, thus making the administration easier and less 
-costly. At the approach of our escort, who was a convict 
warder and not a warder as we then took him to be, the 
gate-keeper took out his bunch of keys, unlocked the gate 
and within the twinkling of an eye the iron gate creaked 
-and lay ajar before us. 

When we reached the undertrial barrack, the sight of 
-the riff-raff gathered there made us nervous. My first reac¬ 
tion was that I had landed myself in purgatory. But gra¬ 
dually during years of association with these so-called 
•criminals, I discovered that most of these men had been 
’wronged against more than they had wronged. Then I also 
found that prisons did not reform them, but only hardened 
■and dehumanised them. But this was much later. Then l‘ 
-considered them only unmitigated nuisance. * 

Anyway these were to be our new companions. In the 
■eyes of British law we belonged to their class.' Probably 
we were considered worse. I soon found that ampng these 
•undertrials, there were some who belonged to the intellii 
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gentia. While the other undertrials evinced visible curiosity 
in us, th§se people showed indifference towards us and 
watched us from a distance. The yards and barracks were 
filled with a pungent stench, which I suspected to be that 
of urine, but.within a few minutes I found that it was that 
of cooked vegetable that along with bread had been just 
distributed. 

We were taken near the tap, asked to scrub the utensils. 
we had been given and take our night grub. We did not 
feel like obeying the warder’s orders. At this the warder, 
not so much out of compassion to political prisoners, but 
I believe more out of the desire to hurry up things, asked 
an undertrial to scrub our utensils. This done we were sup¬ 
plied with jail-bread and the foul-smelling vegetable. I had 
not taken anything for hours. I was very hungry. But the 
stench repelled me. Anyway to give a demonstration that 
I am not a softy and can in sport stand any flagellation 
and even this odd stench, I gulped two chapatis full of grit 
and even a lot of vegetable. The undertrials were looking 
at us. This rocketed us to a height of heroism that would 
have been otherwise impossible to attain. 

Hell has been defined in many ingenuous ways. I think 
the best definition would be that it is a place devoid of 
privacy. We were henceforth to eat, drink and sleep always 
in public. Even the latrines in prison had not much privacy. 
With the exception of revolutionaries, who had been patro¬ 
nising the prisons since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and a few others like Gandhi, we were almost the 
first political prisoners and we found the Indian prisons 
in a hell of a condition. Political prisoners were fighting for 
independence, but as a byproduct they had to force prison 
reforms down the throats of an unwilling government by 
focussing public attention on prisons. 

Ou» barrack was locked for the night as soon as we had 
been through the ordeal of taking our grub. Each of us 
was allotted a rectangular berth made of brick and mud 
which*’was nearly l l k ft. high, 2 ft. wide and 6ft. long. 
We were supposed to spread our mat and blanket over these 
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berths. We being of the same case would have preferred 
adjacent berths, but according to the prevalent practice of 
keeping people of the same case apart, we were allotted 
berths that were far removed from each other. Then we did 
not know that whatever was done was done ^according to 
an age-old practice, so we smelled in this another diabo¬ 
lical hand of the police. Although allotted distant berths 
we gathered in a place to have a little gossip, but what 
gossip could we have with everybody in the place trying 
to eavesdrop. But squatting together of people fighting for 
the same cause and now deprived of freedom was itself a 
great pleasure. The convict overseer who was in charge of 
the barrack did not mind our gossiping, although strictly 
speaking this was against the rules. He overlooked it. But 
after some time he gently warned us that we should now 
retire to our berths otherwise our belongings might be 
stolen. After saying this he significantly winked towards a 
man, meaning that the fellow was one of the thieves ope¬ 
rating within the barrack. This doubly amused us. Firstly 
we were surprised that even within the locked barrack of 
a prison theft thrived almost openly and secondly even 
government property of which every person here had the 
same amount was considered worth stealing. 

On receiving the warning I had an inclination to rush 
to my berth to check my belongings, a very natural instinct 
in a society sedulously fed on notions of private property, 
but on second thoughts I calmed down, because all my 
so-called belongings did not belong to me. They belonged 
to the government As yet I had not understood the great 
value of these things in a prisoner’s life. 

Gradually it became dark and the barrack lantern was 
lighted. It gave very dim light, in which nobody could read. 
Of course we had no books, although some of the under¬ 
trials seemed to have some sort of books. I did not need 
any. Just now we were more interested in our environ¬ 
ment. Every person round m was an interesting specimen, 
in spite of the fact that they repelled us emotionally. The 
^convict overseer who fay now had become- a little familiar 
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to us obligingly introduced to us some of the undertrials. 

A peculiar thing which I remember about this experience 
of the first night in jail is that almost all the illiterate and 
semiliterate undertrials confessed their crimes, but the 
educated fellows, who had kept away from us, resented 
being introduced and inevitably said that they had been 
implicated by an enemy. During the half a century that 
has passed after this, this image of the intelligentsia has 
become darker in my mind. Is it not a fact that our edu¬ 
cational system only increases efficiency, but does not im¬ 
prove the quality of the human stuff, which it should? 

On the very night we made our debut in prison, we heard 
of a new word “tikram”, which can be roughly translated 
as contraband. Contraband was the greatest friend of the 
prisoner. Anything and everything short of a woman could 
be procured in prison by this open sesame method. Letters, 
tobacco, any other soporific or intoxicant, and above all 
money, the friend under all circumstances, could be smug¬ 
gled inside prison. That very night some undertrials 
offered to smuggle out any message we wanted to our re¬ 
latives outside. We of course respectfully declined the offer. 

After some hesitation we asked them if we could estab¬ 
lish some connection with the political prisoners, who had 
preceded us. Immediately we were furnished with all the 
details about them. They seemed to be ready with all the in¬ 
formation. We learnt that they were lodged separately from 
ordinary undertrials. A shrewd and experienced prisoner 
who had spent the better part of a year as an undertrial 
in a murder case told us that it was likely that the next day 
we would also be housed there with them. This possibility 
delighted us. We have had already enough of these under¬ 
trials. 

That night we were so excited that sleep seemed to be 
out ,pf question. This was my first night in prison. When 
1 think back, it looks as a very important night. I did not 
know tjien that I was to spend nearly twenty years of my 
life in prison. 

It appeared to me that I coidd wear out the night by 
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talking. But when the first round became due, we were told 
by a convict overseer that it was time we dispersed and 
occupied our berths. It was against the rules to talk at this 
hour. At this an ordinary undertrial, who was obviously 
sleeping, told the CO roughly that the rules did not apply 
to “khilafatis”. He meant political prisoners. He did not know 
that the khilafat agitation had to do anything with the 
retention of the Caliph in Turkey. He connected the word 
with “khilaf” (against) i.e. those who were against the Bri¬ 
tish government. 

The undertrial was perhaps just playing the bully. But 
this casual remark, opened up a new line of thinking be¬ 
fore my eyes. Really, had we come here to kowtow to all 
that passing in the name of law, older and rule, howsoever 
unreasonable they might be, or we should obey only those 
rules that were really worth while. This line of thinking 
invaded my mind like an avalanche and it was to have far- 
reaching chain actions in my life. I was to be a fighter 
outside prison and inside it when locked up. What could 
be the motive of that undertrial in planting this idea in our 
minds. Probably he had kicked against the brick walls long 
enough (he was a habitual) and had failed. Now he wanted 
to pass on this fight to better equipped hands. 

At that time the Indian prisons were really so many 
boiling infernos. Extortion, bribery, filth, disease were the 
order of the day. The nonpolitical prisoners rightly looked 
upon the coming political prisoners as Messiahs. They how¬ 
ever knew it full well that political prisoners were not 
going to fight their battles, but they instinctively felt that 
the fight of political prisoners against inhumanity and 
filth prevalent in prison was sure to benefit them to an 
extent. That is why the nonpolitical prisoners were natural 
allies of the political prisoners in their fight for prison 
reforms. 

o 

The immediate result of the casual remark by the under¬ 
trial was that we refused to move. We continued to gossip 
in a circle. In the meantime the officer who came on^ound 
reached the adjacent barrack. The convict officer this time 
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entreated us to duck the round and keep quiet, but we 
began to talk in a louder tone. Not only that, we threatened 
to raise slogans if he again importuned us. The officer with 
his retinue and lanterns came. We redoubled our gossip. 
Lanterns Svere raised at the nearest barred door and we 
were located. The raised lanterns paused in a certain posture. 
Then the officer without saying anything retreated with 
his retinue, batons and lanterns. This proved to be the first 
victory against the prison system in which I had participated. 

Probably as a consequence of our defiance during the 
night, next morning all political prisoners were put in a 
barrack by themselves. We were considered too dangerous 
to be associated with ihe ordinary prisoners. The prison 
officials did not like that we should contaminate the other 
prisoners. They had already written us off and marked us 
out of bounds for prison rules. Thus we were virtually 
recognised as political prisoners, but no category as such 
was ever recognised, thus creating a lot of anomalies and 
causing friction. 

From the very first day we began to tick mark the preva¬ 
lent prison practices, this practice we have to follow, this 
we won’t follow. When the jailer or some high official came 
for a round during day time, the prisoners were supposed 
to squat in files of two. The jailer came next morning 
to our barrack. We were basking in the sun, it being very 
cold. We did not so much as take notice of the fellow. One 
of us, whom we had selected as our spokesman, went over 
to him and fold him of our complaints. There were a hand¬ 
ful of them. I think the jailer did not like this very much, 
but being a practical man he had to pocket it and go away. 

Political prisoners began to flood the prison every day. 
Had the number of political prisoners remained static, the 
prison authorities would have perhaps attempted a last 
ditclf battle, but our overwhelming numbers and our power 
to incite the ordinary prisoners to any pitch of mutiny 
decided "things in our favour. To begin with, the politicals 
wereTodged separately. The object was to isolate them. But 
this prdved to be a boon as we were spared the company of 
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criminals. This was the thin end of the wedge. Gradually 
we extorted many concessions, some of which had to be 
extended to the nonpoliticals also. This extension was done 
in many cases only to show us politicals that this was a 
chunk of general prison reform and our agitation'or hunger 
strike had nothing to do with it. In any case the ingress of 
large number of politicals directly or indirectly benefited the 
nonpoliticals. 

The Prince’s visit to Varanasi passed off without any un¬ 
toward incident. The fast undertaken by Gandhi as a pen¬ 
ance for the Eombay riots had impressed on the minds of 
the people that nothing more than a passive boycott of the 
Prince’s visit was wanted of them. The people started 
behaving accordingly. 

The Prince’s visit day was observed as a court holiday, 
so we could not be produced before a magistrate on that 
day, the magistrates being required for keeping peace in 
the city. It was on the third day of our arrest that we were 
taken to court. The news of our trial had spread and there 
was a big crowd in the compound of the court. Many fami¬ 
liar faces including that of my father was visible. The 
whole Gandhi school with its teachers and students were 
there to cheer us up as if it was a football match in which 
we were taking part. This thrilled us. 

A cordon of policemen was formed round us. Thus we 
entered the courtroom. One Mr Khareghat was to try us. 
When he entered the court room just after us from the 
opposite direction, he appeared to be unmoved by the crowd 
and the slogans. He knew what was wanted of him by his 
employer and he went to business coolly. 

I had thought that we would be charged with the distri¬ 
bution of seditious leaflets, and thus we shall get to know 
what was written in it. None of us had cared to read it. 
before distributing it. But we were disappointed in *this. 
We were not at all charged with the distribution of the 
leaflet. We were charged with obstructing the traffic. This 
was a very funny charge. It flabbergasted us. The'legal 
brains of the British government had very carefully* cooked 
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<up thil cock and bull story to circumvent certain facts that 
would'naturally flow from the other charge. They would 
have to arrest the person or persons who wrote the pam¬ 
phlet. One of the signatories to the leaflet if not the sole 
signatory was Motilal or Jawaharlal Nehru, and the govern¬ 
ment did not want to arrest these people just then. They 
wanted to crush the movement from the rock bottom. 

We had to reconcile ourselves to this new stratagem of 
the enemy. After all it did not matter under what section 
we were convicted. We had instructions not to recognise 
the court and boycott it. We did not appoint any lawyer to 
•defend us. When we did not recognise the power of the 
•court to try us, the question of defence did not arise. We 
•did not take part in the proceedings. A few witnesses 
deposed that we were obstructing the traffic and that finish- 
red the trial.* There was nobody to ask the witnesses how we 
were obstructing the traffic. My father who was allowed 
inside the court room said quite loudly that it was a farce. 
This frightened me, lest he also be arrested. But some other 
persons were also saying the same thing and fortunately 
liis remark did not attract the court’s notice. 

The magistrate, who knew more than anybody else that 
the whole thing was a travesty of a trial, was very eager 
to keep up appearances of fairness. He called upon us one 
by one to make a statement. At this each of us made the 
statement that as this government had perpetrated the 
Jallianwala massacre and the khilafat wrongs, we did not 
recognise this government and so we had nothing to say. 

Our noncooperation cut the trial short. After our state¬ 
ments which followed more or less the same pattern, the 
court adjourned for a few minutes. Then Mr Khareghat 
•came and awarded us 3 months’ simple imprisonment each. 
Our teachers for the same offence were given 6 months. The 
r;ews* of our conviction spread among the crowd outside and 
there was vociferous cheering. We were hurriedly taken 
back to prison. Section 107 under which we had been con¬ 
victed allowed us to be bailed out. I could offer sureties, but 
this would have violated my position as a noncooperator. 
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In my heart of hearts also I did not wish to be out. This was 
that glorious period of Indian politics, when a crovrd ac¬ 
companying an arrested leader and escorting him up to the 
prison-gates insisted on being imprisoned en masse. This 
had actually hapened, when Dr Abdel Karim, probably the 
first noncooperator to be arrested at Varanasi, was sent to 
prison. A huge crowd of admirers (I was one of them) had 
accompanied him to the prison-gate. In reality the mob at 
some stages of the procession had tried to rescue the doctor 
from police custody. But as the doctor himself did not like 
to be rescued in this way and the leaders in the mob op¬ 
posed this saying “shanti” “shanti” i.e. be peaceful, the- 
mob changed its mind. The nearly top thousand strong mob 
insisted on being admitted inside the prison. From behind 
the iron gate, the jailer said, “I can only admit the doctor 
as I believe he has a proper warrant.” 

Then the mob said, “We won’t let the doctor be taken 
until you admit us.” 

Thus there was a complete deadlock. The initiative was 
not in the hands of the small police party that was suppos¬ 
ed to have the custody of the person of the doctor. At a 
sign from the doctor the constables could be torn to pieces, 
and the prison-gate broken. But the doctor remembering 
the stand that a noncooperator should take, climbed on 
something and harangued us. With great difficulty he* 
succeeded in pacifying us. He took almost an oath from us 
that when the wicket gate opened to admit him, the crowd' 
would not try to storm it. Not satisfied with this he asked 
us to move 100 steps away from the gate. When we did this,, 
he slowly walked towards the prison gate with his escort 
and was admitted inside the prison. This was greeted with 
tremendous cheers and loud slogans including “Hail Dr 
Abdel Karim!” In spite of our oath we rushed towards the* 
prison gate, but in the meantime it had been closed and* the 
doctor from behind the bars was frantically waving to us to 
be peaceful and return. In a couple of minutes the doctor 
was no longer visible. We lingered for some time and ’them 
we dispersed slowly. 
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In dur case no such thing was allowed to happen. The 
police* had learnt the lesson well. Ordinary prisoners after 
attending court had to walk the whole distance from the 
court to the prison. But we were taken on some vehicle. I 
do not rerfiember if it was hackney carriage or a car. I think 
it was the former. A crowd had gathered round our carriage 
and it insisted on accompanying us. But it was soon per¬ 
suaded to leave us to our fate. Our carriage started amid 
vociferous cries of “Hail Gandhi!” and “Hail Mother India!” 



Chapter VI 

The Life of a Convict 


After conviction we were taken to the same prison, but. 
we were now housed in a different barrack not very far 
from the undertrial barrack. 

The movement outside had gathered momentum and every 
day new political prisoners swelled our number, so much, 
so that we now occupied the bigger portion of the prison. 
Every time that new political prisoners entered the prison,, 
they raised slogans and in return they were greeted with 
slogans from inside the prison. This process continued for 
an hour or so every time till the newcomers had completely 
settled down. 

Muslims came in good number. Although most of them, 
came under the pan-Islamic banner of the revival of the 
caliphate, they could be won over to the nationalist causA 
But unfortunately our nationalism was too much tiQged and. 
riddled with Hindu symbols and lore to admit of such a 
conversion, specially because the Muslims on their side- 
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cradle^ on the poetry of Hali were prone to look more 
toward^ Mecca and Medina than towards Delhi or Calcutta. 

All leaders except Gandhi were gradually arrested. Babu 
Bhagavandas, the dean of the local leaders, an international 
figure as a writer on Indian philosophy and as a theoso- 
phist, was also imprisoned. He was however kept in the 
Varanasi central prison. Some influential people in Europe 
were very much perturbed at the arrest of this saintly 
person. They moved the government in London and after 
a few months he was released. But Bhagwandas refused to 
return home. He occupied a small room in the national 
college and continued to live as if he were still in prison. 

To come back to the*story at this period we heard of a 
boy Chandrashekhar Azad. The trying magistrate asked him 
his name. At this he said his name is Azad (free). This is 
the catechism that followed: 

“What is the name of your father?” 

“My father’s name is Swadhin (independent).” 

“Where is your residence?” 

“My residence is in prison.” 

Thus Chandrashekhar in a very crisp manner enunciated 
the credo of the revolutionary youth of India. This boldness 
annoyed the Indian magistrate and he refused to send him 
to his so-called residence. He was awarded fifteen stripes. 
At each stroke he shouted “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai!” This 
astonished his captors as even the most hardened criminals 
shuddered at the prospect of being flogged. 

Within a couple of weeks four or five barracks with nearly 
fifty berths each were only housing political prisoners* 
Every barrack or every two barracks had a sort of compound 
surrounded by 8 or 9 feet high walls. An ordinary prisoner 
was not supposed to talk to anybody. This and many other 
suchtrules had been demolished by us on the very first day. 
But the authorities giving way all the time before our 
attack suddenly decided to fight a last ditch battle for the 
sanctity of the walls. We had full liberty of movement in¬ 
side the compound. But barred gjates of the compound were 
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kept locked and no political prisoner was allowed in, or out 
until officially required at the jail gate for interview etc. 

We began our offensive by speaking over the walls. This 
the warders resented, but at the same time they had no 
means of preventing it. As this type of conversation in which 
we could not see each other did not satisfy us, we began 
to sometimes to go up the walls and carry conversation from 
there. This was very much opposed by the warders, but 
this only made the method more popular. At first this 
method of defiance of rules was confined to younger people 
like me, but when the opposition stiffened from the other 
side, people of a rather sober nature were drawn towards 
the fight. It assumed the form of a movement. The authori¬ 
ties were helpless, but they did not submit or surrender. 
They kept on dinning into our ears that this was illegal, 
that this amounted to indiscipline and so on and so forth. 

This started us on the third phase. So far we were only 
going up the walls. After some talk we used to come back 
simply because there was nothing much to talk about. But 
now spurred by the intimidating sermons, we began to go 
down on the other side, that means we landed inside the 
other compound. This was too much for the prison officials. 
They now uttered threats. But they could not act. The ordi¬ 
nary prisoners were on the point of mutiny and then every 
day a good number of political prisoners was coming thus 
paralysing the will-power of the officials. Otherwise also 
they had been demoralised, because they had now begun to 
fear that the freedom movement was going to succeed by 
some fluke or other. 

Ultimately they made a compromise. They conceded that 
at certain specified hours the barred gates of our compounds 
would be left ajar and we would be allowed to intermix 
and go about as we pleased. In reality the gates were kept 
open during all hours of the day, because it was soo* felt 
that regulation of hours was not possible. Thus was thfe 
battle for the preservation of the sanctity of the walls won 
by the prison officials. • 

We were also happy that we were now like a bigt family. 
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This spiritual satisfaction could not however keep us peace¬ 
ful very long. We felt that man cannot live by spiritual 
/satisfaction alone. The presence of a large amount of grit 
in the bread served to us now claimed our attention. Let it 
be said at the very outset that the bread had improved a 
lot since the advent of large number of political prisoners. 
But in spite of the improvement it continued to be bad. The 
majority of political prisoners was almost apathetic to this 
aspect considering it a part of the game. After all they 
thought, this was for a few weeks or months. 

A fight is always begun by the most sensitive portion of a 
community, but in case it has to be continued it is the 
tougher element that comes to the forefront. So it happened 
this time. Nothing was prearranged. Suddenly when the 
bread had been distributed, one political prisoner hurled 
his loaves towards the sky and on second thoughts he 
hurled also the iron plates, which were his sole utensils. 
Immediately hundreds of breads and scores of plates were 
flying in the air. The fight invented and perfected its own 
technique. The breads and utensils that had been hurled 
towards the sky came down impelled by the law of gravity. 

The jail officials including the jailer with a big tummy 
•came running and as our leaders had been dragged into the 
movement, a ceasefire was soon arranged. Our leaders said 
.a representation would be sent and the officials should be 
given a chance to improve. 

The whole thing subsided for the time being. But this 
gave our elders food for thought. They came to the conclu¬ 
sion that we should not gossip and loiter all day long. So it 
was resolved to start various classes. Then the word study 
circle was not in vogue. Sampumanand, later on a governor 
:in free India, lectured to us on the Gita, the Indian gospel. 
It was a great success because many people attended it in 
the spirit of visiting a temple and listening to a sermon 
there. Even some Muslims attended it. Sampumanand being 

good speaker, it was not surprising that his class was 
attended by some fifty political prisoners. Later on Sam- 
purnanand became one of the founders of the socialist party, 
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but I think he never absorbed the fundamentals ( of socia¬ 
lism. He remained a preacher of the Hindu Gita all his life. 
However at that time his lectures inspired me to go to the- 
original source and made me ponder deeply on problems- 
that previously did not bother me. 

The other class was started by Prof. J. B. Kripalani. He 
lectured on the Duties of Man by Mazzini. Near about 1921,. 
the youth of India were very much inspired by the Italian, 
revolutionaries Mazzini and Garibaldi, who had liberated 
their country from the yoke of the Austrian empire. Kripa- 
lani’s class had no religious nuances attached to it, so from 
the point of view of attendance it was not such a roaring 
success as the Gita class, although the approach of the Gita 
and the Duties of Man was more *or less the same. 

Prof Kripalani would read a para from Mazzini and would 
lecture on it for an hour or so. While Sampurnanand con¬ 
fined himself to the glorification of sacrifice, 'simple living 
and high thinking, Prof Kripalani indulged in the most 
biting criticism of the caste-ridden Hindu way of life. One 
argument that he often repeated against the caste system, 
still lingers in my memory. He challenged that even if one- 
woman was unfaithful in the long line between the Hindu 
Adam and his Hindu successor today, the myth-strengthened 
bottom of the caste system falls through. At that time I 
was more or less a believer in the caste system, so it very 
much perturbed me. It is a pity that Gandhi only half-heart¬ 
edly took up the fight against untouchability, because he 
never asked his followers in a militant manner to inter¬ 
marry. It was very late in his life i.e. in 1946 while writing; 
a foreword to his writings against untouchability he wrote,. 
‘Tn spite of all that I might have said or preached previ¬ 
ously, I now think that without fully demolishing the caste- 
system, it is not possible to eradicate untouchability.” 

Our Kripalani had more radical views in 1921. |t is £ pity* 
that he wasted his life in dealing with third rate pedple- 
that dominated the Congress after independence. Intimately 
Kripalani had to leave the Congress, but this he dic^ where 
he had become almost ineffective. 
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Apart from these two luminaries we had some budding 
writers and intellectuals such as Ugra, Suman, Kamalapati, 
Vichitranarain, Raghunath Singh, Baba Raghavdas (from 
whom I learnt Marathi), Jogendra Shukla and others. After 
a few days a. hand-written Hindi weekly named Karagar 
(Prison) was started under the editorship of Ugra, who was 
by far the most well-known Hindi writer in our jail. I was. 
also called upon to write in Hindi. Thus I was initiated in a 
line which was to become my career in free India. In British 
India my career was confined to jail going sandwiched be¬ 
tween short stays outside. 

In this weekly a lot of importance was given to the jailer. 
He became a sort of anti-Christ or satan to us. I remember 
that Ugra wrote a poem in praise of his bulging tummy. The 
man was very fat and we learnt that he used -to extort 
money from prisoners. 

Our journal and the classes changed the direction of our 
activities. From destructive we went over to the creative. We 
took more and more to reading and writing. My Marathi les¬ 
sons progressed well. A large number of political prisoners 
took to learning Bengali. I served as one of the Bengali 
teachers. 

Our scholarly activities could not blind us to the anoma¬ 
lies of the prison system vis-a-vis political and other priso¬ 
ners. As a convict, sentenced to simple imprisonment, I was. 
allowed to wear my own clothes. But now more and more 
people were being awarded rigorous imprisonment. They 
had to wear the convicts’ shabby uniform, that consisted of 
badly tailored half-shirt, a half-pyjama to match, a tikoni or 
small loin cloth. A piece of rectangular dusterlike cloth 
barely one cubit long and half a cubit broad was supplied 
to each convict as a consolation for the missing towel. To 
cap it all a striped cap was given. During those days only 
one s$t of clothes was given to the convicts. 

The political prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment refused to wear the prescribed uniform. The matter 
ended there. The officials did not insist. It saved their cloth. 
But a prisoner is supposed to do labour. The jailer sent 
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moonj fibre for the RI prisoners. The task was a twist it to 
300 yards of thin rope. By evening the 300 yards <had to be 
twisted. But the political prisoners for whom this fibre had 
come did not take notice of it. The fibre lay in a stack there 
for some time. Then it occurred to somebody to.make bonfire 
of it. No sooner thought than done. Next day no fibre was 
sent. So this ended the problem of labour at a single stroke. 

A convict was bound to wear something like an iron neck¬ 
lace round his neck, to this was affixed a rectangular piece 
of wood on which was embossed the register number of the 
convict, the section under which he was convicted, his period 
of punishment and his date of release. Of all the things that 
a convict was supposed to do, this dangling of the neck- 
ticket, as they called it, was tlie most humiliating as it 
looked more or less like a dog collar with licence number 
etc. Of course the political prisoners refused to wear this. 
The ordinary prisoners also followed in our footsteps and 
the system was totally abolished after some time. Many of 
the victories achieved by political prisoners during this 
period were not permanent, but this removal of the iron 
necklace was permanent. 

All these victories were of a negative nature. We were 
told to do something, we did not comply. Eut this did 
not solve all our problems. We had to achieve certain posi¬ 
tive things. For instance take the improvement of the bread 
given to us. The amount of grit had decreased and they 
were now better baked, the pulse soup was now thicker. 
Some political prisoners were being given a little milk on 
medical ground. But that is all. The local authorities had no 
power to improve the diet, so a grim fight was ahead. 

The leaders wanted to put if off. But negotiations bore no 
fruit. So it was decided to go on hungerstrike. As soon as 
we declared hungerstrike, the attitude of the officials stif- 1 
fened. The compounds were locked. I was one of the persons 
known as Prof Kripalani’s youth. We lived in one barrack. 
There was considerable amount of jaggery and flattened rice 
in our barrack. The elders completely abstained from all 
:food, taking only water, £ut we youngsters were'asked to 
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eat from «*ur store. An order was an order. So we complied. 
But I think this was wrong. The authorities were thinking 
that all of us were on hungerstrike, but a few of us were 
eating. This should have been done, if at all, in the know¬ 
ledge of the Officials. Anyway the bulk of the political pri¬ 
soners were really fasting. We youngsters also had kept the 
fast for two days. 

The mass hungerstrike ended on the third day evening. 
This annoyed us youngsters that only for twenty four hours 
we were deprived of the badge of heroism. If we could fast 
for two days, we could continue it for another day. On the 
third day evening some leaders who were still out of prison, 
I think Sriprakasha, the gtfted son of Dr. Bhagavandas, and 
a few others came. They brought some message to the effect 
that the government was already thinking of some sort of 
classification of prisoners and it would be soon enforced. 
Similar strikes had taken place in other prisons. 

The net result of these hungerstrikes in prison and agita¬ 
tion outside was that the government created two classes 
of prisoners (1) first class misdemeanants and (2) second 
class misdemeanants. Thus the government did not recognise 
any class of political prisoners as such. Besides all political 
prisoners were not included in these classes. In some dis¬ 
tricts the magistrates recommended first class for every 
political prisoner, in others none was given either of the 
classes. I was classed as a second class misdemeanant. 



Chapter VII 


Zigzags of the Movement 


Very large number of arrests were made throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. It is a characteristic of 
British hypocrisy that almost all the noncooperators were 
arrested under sections 108 and 144 ipc. Both these sections 
were nonpolitical. According to the official historian of the 
Congress, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, an Indian lawyer very 
close to the Nehrus, was the genius who salvaged these 
sections from the Indian Penal Code and advised their 
application against noncooperators. In free India we have 
a Sapru House at New Delhi to commemorate this man. 
The building of this costly memorial was possible because 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the first prime minister of In<^a ap¬ 
pealed personally to the rajas and capitalists to donate 
liberally for this. What a classical proof of blood being 
thicker than water? 

Since our arrests, the atmosphere was becoming*tenser 
every day. On the one hand the British government was 
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lilling the prisons, flogging political prisoners and making 
baton charges on processions, but on the other hand 
it was also negotiating a compromise. This effort at compro¬ 
mise had however come to an abrupt end. We in prison knew 
nothing about this. In this atmosphere the annual session of 
the Congress met at Ahmedabad. C. R. Das, the president¬ 
elect, was hauled to prison so a Muslim moderate congress¬ 
man was asked to fill the gap. Only a few days of the year 
remained. 31 December, the zero hour, was fast approach¬ 
ing. Independence had been promised by the midnight of 
that date. Under the circumstances all of us sitting in prison 
expected that Gandhi (thank god, the government did 
not dare to arrest him) would now negotiate the climax at 
breakneck speed, sweeping everything coming in its way. 

What actually happened at Ahmedabad however was 
quite different The Rev C. F. Andrews, a learned English¬ 
man in the good books of Tagore and Gandhi, was allow°d 
to be present at the Ahmedabad session to deliver a religious 
type of sermon although he had expressed his fundamental 
difference with the Congress on the point making bonfire 
of foreign cloth as a part of the movement, because he said 
this would inculcate violence. “Contrary to his usual custom 
lie appeared in European dress in order to make clear his 
opposition to the policy of burning European cloth. In his 
address he explained that he was not wearing khaddar on 
that occasion.” 

The main resolution of the session was moved by Gandhi. 
It was on the thesis of noncooperation. While moving it, 
Gandhi took particular care to explain that the resolution 
did not bang, bar and bolt the doors to negotiation, but kept 
them wide open. The blowing hot and cold at the same time 
was a part Gandhi’s technique. 

* Although Gandhi was the central figure, Hasrat Mohani, 
a Myslfm poet with pronounced factional undertones, moved 
the* independence resolution. We had been promised inde¬ 
pendence by the midnight of 31 December, naturally we in 
prison expected that Gandhi would give his fullest support 
to it. BufGandhi chose to oppose it in the following words, 
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“The levity with which the resolution has been taken by 
you has grieved me. It has grieved me, because «it shows 
iack of responsibility.” 

As I have already written I never put my trust in the 
midnight of 31 December business. This opposition to the 
resolution coming from Gandhi further weakened my faith. 
How were we to get independence if we hesitated to pass 
a resolution. I looked at the older people round me. They 
were also confused and could not explain things coherently.. 
But everybody tried to keep his lack of faith to himself. 
Gandhi had started the conflagration, not Hasrat Mohani. 
Thus we tried to argue to ourselves. Mohani had no business 
to precipitate matters. But I argued to myself in vain. During 
one of these days an idea came to me like a shaft of light. 
It overwhelmed and drowned me for some time. All was 
darkness to me for some time. Then I found saying to my¬ 
self. “My dear fellow, this is going to be a long and ruthless, 
struggle. That midnight of 31 December is bunkum. The 
leader knew that it was not the whole truth, it was only 
an experiment in truth.” 

Now I had found the greater truth, so nothing mattered. 
Mohani’s resolution even if passed would not have brought 
independence. A resolution is a resolution. Is it not a fact 
that we were in jail? What was important was the fight 
that we were putting up and not anything else. Thus I 
calmed the surging tide of disappointment and anger that 
rose in my heart. 

In that Ahmedabad meet Gandhi again and again con¬ 
demned the Bombay riots that had greeted the Prince’s 
visit to the city. Compared to the Jallianwalabagh massacre 
the riots were only pinpricks, but Gandhi lashed out at 
the occurrences. During this session Baba Gurudit Singh 
was also felicitated. He was the person who had brought ' 
Indian revolutionaries from America and Canada on'a spe¬ 
cially chartered ship. He could not be arrested for seven, 
years and now he had surrendered on Gandhi’s hdvice. 

Thus bit by bit the shape of Gandhism was being‘assem¬ 
bled. I felt that everything in it was not understandable 
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to me. ^ Such was the intriguing atmosphere in which 31 
December came and went without anybody shedding tears 
over it. Indeed nobody took any notice of the date when 
it came. Political prisoners were pouring in as large num¬ 
bers in January as in December. The enthusiasm of the 
people remained unabated. The movement was gathering 
momentum every day. We forgot Hasrat Mohani, we forgot 
31 December that had come and gone, we only remembered 
that we were in a fight that was going on. News came of 
district after district applying to the high command for 
permission to start civil disobedience. In certain districts 
in Madras civil disobedience (no-tax campaign) had already 
started, but Gandhi had intervened and taxes were being 
paid up. 

Ey this time all of us who had been classed as second 
class misdemeanants were sent to Fyzabad district prison. 
We were taken in a sort of special train to Fyzabad nearly 
a hundred miles from Varanasi. While boarding the special 
train I saw my father and brother again. I consoled them 
that very few days of my term were left and I would be 
back very soon. I also made a show of enthusiasm for the 
railway journey to cheer them up. But internally my heart 
was bleeding. My mother’s image came up before me co¬ 
mingled with the funeral pyre to which her bandaged body 
had been consigned. And then the vision of the long and 
endless battle came again which had come for the first 
time while the news of the Ahmedabad Congress reached 
us through a smuggled newspaper. Yes, I shall come home, 
but I shall go again and again to unknown prisons till the 
ruthless battle of freedom was won. I am now glad to 
record today in 1965 while I am writing that I was able 
to live up to my vow of that day. 

At Varanasi jail there was one Prince Sirdar Abdel Karim 
Khangjf Afghanistan. Although not a noncooperator, he was 
kejft in our barrack. A tall handsome fellow with bright 
dreamy eyes, he had been held because, he was suspected of 
being .involved in some sort of conspiracy against the 
Afghan government. He was a source of great amusement 
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and speculation to us. Prof Kripalani was very friendly to¬ 
wards him. Others were advised to keep their distance, 
because he was of an extremely erratic nature. He was very 
useful to us because he used to smuggle newspapers. Prof 
Kripalani and I believe one or two other peopje were al¬ 
lowed to read the paper secretly. They relayed all the news 
thus received. Only once or twice I was privileged to see 
the daily from a distance. As we were told all the news, 
we youngsters had no grievance on that score. I knew that 
being a party to that smuggled newspaper we were all not 
only breaking prison rules, but we were also violating the 
instructions of the Congress high command. The high com¬ 
mand had ordered us to abide by every prison rule until 
it was positively immoral. 

Prince Sirdar Abdel Karim Khan had been one day 
abruptly transferred to an unknown destination. He met al\ 
of us individually with great emotion. While bidding good¬ 
bye to Prof Kripalani he broke into tears. This impressed 
us very much and we were all genuinely sorry that such 
a colourful personality was leaving us. So we were glad 
that at Fyzabad we saw him again, but this time he was 
not kept among us. I only saw glimpses of him sometimes. 
Later on the prince was released. He was involved in the 
Khost rebellion against the Afghan government. He was 
arrested and perhaps died as a prisoner in Rangoon jail. 
This happened much later, when I was myself again in 
prison with a very long term. 

Newspaper or no newspaper, our morale in Varanasi 
prison as well as in Fyzabad was very high. Of course the 
normal percentage of defections and apologies continued. It 
is strange how the walls of the prison change a man com¬ 
pletely within the course of a few minutes. It amounts, to 
almost a metamorphosis. Seemingly very brave and turbu- 
lept people were seen becoming very weak and meek apd 
later oh sneak away by offering an apology. 

Every day some new political prisoners came. This was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by us as it meant .the torch 
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was burning. It also brought a lot of news without the daily 
paper. All that was to know was communicated to us. 

One day a new prisoner came, who easily seemed to be 
a ring leader. He had really led a whole batch to prison. 
As soon as h,e was sent to our barrack, he was able to create 
a good number of admirers by singing patriotic anti-British 
songs, by mimicking the police officer who had arrested 
him etc. No doubt he was a man of many parts. Easily he 
became a leader of the political prisoners within the course 
of hours, so much so that he aroused a little jealousy. By 
night however he began to cool down and shrivel up. Not 
that his mind failed, but there was something else. As I 
learned later on, he was an opium addict. As he failed to 
.get his opium now that he was in prison, he was withering 
away. By next morning he was an inert bundle of flesh and 
bones. He could not so much as stir his body. The mirth 
and laughter had gone out of him as wind out of a deflated 
balloon. He was reluctant to move or speak and even when 
confronted with sympathetic and anxious enquiries he spoke 
in a very feeble voice as if from the far away grave. He 
lay on his berth wrapped in a blanket. The prisoners who 
had come inspired by him failed to explain his ailment. So 
by ten o’clock he was removed to hospital. By evening when 
the barracks were locked for the night, we heard that he 
had submitted an apology and had been released. 

I am quite certain that had this man been getting the 
supply of his opium, he would have never apologised. It can 
also be said that in his case the enthusiasm for the cause 
was not stronger than opium. In my long experience of 
prison life I came across many political prisoners who were 
addicted to many such soporifics and intoxicants, but they 
got over it in a day or two. If loyalty to a great cause can 
.conquer the fear of death, it can certainly conquer opium. 

During the mass movements the British were ready to 
accept apologies. One had only to sign a paper saying that 
in future one won’t be a party to the movement and one 
would be released on the spot, not even produced before 
a magistrate. Rai Bahadur Mithanlal, the superintendent 
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of our new prison, was a very efficient prison official. He 
was supposed to be a man of religious temperament. Quota¬ 
tions from scriptures came out of his long beard all the 
time. He made several rounds of our barracks every day. 
As soon as he spotted a person, who appeared to him to be 
depressed or off the colour, he noted his name and after 
finishing the round he sent for him in his office. Thus he 
bagged a good number of apologies. But in spite of these 
Rai Bahadurs the proportion of apologies never exceeded. 
20 per cent, a normal figure in such movements. Even in 
the revolutionary movements, where the training is tough, 
but the expectation of punishment is also very high, the 
proportion of black sheep and weaj? links is almost the same. 

Such a political prisoner of course never returned to tell 
the story. But we learnt about Mithanlal’s secret antics 
from the convict officers. This made us youngsters very 
restless. As noncooperators we could not manhandle him.. 
So our displeasure took queer methods of expressions. When 
he came on his rounds and started talking to somebody 
with a view to feed into him his blasted quotations from 
scriptures, we abruptly dispersed leaving him talking to- 
himself like a lunatic. Then we took to other ways of show¬ 
ing our discontent. We absented ourselves at the time of 
counting, we tore our history tickets, we burnt prison pro¬ 
perty. Mithanlal noted all this, but being a wise man he- 
did not punish us. 

In the meantime events were moving very fast. On 
1 February, Gandhi wrote a letter to the Viceroy “to ex¬ 
plain the situation”. The boycott of the Prince had been 
a grand success, but the movement could not eternally dwell 
on the same tempo, it had to leap to crescendo to attain 
some sort of climax. Hence from a programme of courting 
imprisonment, which only filled up the prisons and slightly. 
annoyed the British lion, it had to take to no-tax campaign 
styled civil disobedience and thus force the issue by threat¬ 
ening to establish a parallel government. Gandhi threatened 
civil disobedience of an aggressive character in case the 
British government did qpt immediately release the political 
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prisoners and agreed to come to a solution. This naturally 
delighted us. Ahmedabad had somewhat dimmed our faith 
in the leader. I had begun to have grave doubts about the 
future of the movement. I could no longer take the position 
•that whatever Gandhi would do would be the best. But 
this letter to the Viceroy rehabilitated him in my mind. 

With nearly twenty thousand political prisoners in Bri¬ 
tish prisons and more coming every day, Gandhi’s threat 
of civil disobedience of an aggressive character was not 
mere tall talk. The government of India promptly answered 
his epistle or manifesto in which it justified its repressive 
policy, accused the leaders of forcing it to take to repres¬ 
sive measures, at the saifie time it did not completely ban 
negotiations. 

This reply also gladdened me and people of my type be¬ 
cause it meaAt a fight to the finish. The British government 
had been given a warning and it had chosen to disregard 
the writing on the wall. I thought 31 December had come 
and gone, it doesn’t matter, any day we are able to bring 
down the British government to its knees would be our 
31 December. 

A fight to the finish we all wanted and the last hurdle 
"being crossed, we expected now there would be a country¬ 
wide conflagration to wipe away the empire. We did not 
mind if we ourselves were blown off in that terrific explo¬ 
sion. Our spirits now were very high. 

New political prisoners were coming with the usual 
slogans dind news. Father was writing in every letter that 
he was now expecting me. Mother had been taken away 
"by the hand of God. But he could not forget me. But my 
mind was not in my humble home. I was thinking only 
• of the great and grand fight of which I was a part, a very 
insignificant part, but very glorious. I was thinking of glory, 
victory, martyrdom and then suddenly... 

A series of events followed that have been styled fatality 
by the* official historian of the Congress. The word fatality 
is a good cover to hide all folliei and a good handle to 
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silence all questions. The movement was unfolding Its petals, 
marvellously, it could ultimately burst out as a resolution. 
Who knows? But it was engulfed by that fatality. What 
was that fatality? This is how it is described in the official 
history: 

“There was however a fatality hanging over the Congress. On. 
the 5th February (1922), when a Congress procession was taking 
place at Chaurichaura, near Gorakhpur, U.P., 21 constables and 
a sub-inspector (of police) were rushed by the mob in a police 
station, and the station and the men in it were set Are to. They 
all perished in the flames. Moreover the scenes of Bombay on the 
17th November in which 53 persons died and 4CO were wounded 
had repeated themselves on the 13th January in Madras during 
the prince’s visit to the city, thouglf on a miniature scale, and 
these two events were made the reason for suspending mass civil 
disobedience.” 

This description of the events at Chaurichaura is very 
one-sided, worse than that—antipeople. It gives the impres¬ 
sion that the Indian mob on that occasion behaved as if 
it had run amuck and done peaceful policemen to death. The 
truth is very different. A peaceful procession with usual 
slogans was passing by the police station. The police party 
could not stand this although all of them were Indians, they 
went out and fired on the procession till all their ammuni¬ 
tion was exhausted. After this when a great many people- 
had fallen, the mob took the situation in hand. It chased 
the policemen to the police station. Then it set fire to it. 
The official historian and people of his ilk who must justify 
a certain angle of the events have blacked out the number 
of casualties suffered by the processionists. 

The news that Gandhi had suspended the movement as 
a result of the Chaurichaura affair did not reach us youngs¬ 
ters as promptly as other news had been reaching us. When 
the news came through smuggled newspapers the self-styled 
leaders talked it out among themselves and decided net to 
convey this news to us the rank-and-file. But we at once 
knew that something fishy was going on by the long faces 
of these men. Each of them looked bereaved and Vacant. 
The leaders thought the ^iews to be so depressing that they 
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though^ this would have the same effect as the news of a 
bank crashing on depositors. 

The leaders kept their secret. But the prison officials had 
no reason to suppress it. Gradually the news reached us in 
a garbled *£orm in the shape of a rumour. So the leaders 
had to tell the news. That Gandhi had suspended the move¬ 
ment simply broke our heart. There could not have been 
a worse news. I had seen my mother’s body burnt on the 
funeral pyre, I would have suffered my father to be burnt 
the same way, but this was too bad a news for us. Suddenly 
I felt that from my exalted position of a fighter for free¬ 
dom I had been degraded into the position of an ordinary 
convict, who is not in jail of his own accord, but is kept in 
prison by force. The unending yellow walls, bars, gratings 
and locks had not been much noticed by us and if they 
had been noticed, they had only contributed to the romance 
and mirth of the situation, but now they appeared in their 
gloomy overtones. Everybody was rudely shocked. The pre¬ 
tenders to leadership were themselves badly shaken, but 
like shameless bureaucrats and no longer like patriots, they 
made a very brave attempt to explain to us, what was not 
clear to their own selves. Their attempt to explain away 
made the situation worse. 

They were also impeached for trying to conceal the news 
from us. They of course defended themselves by saying 
that they did this for our good. At this some young man 
asked the spokesman, “Who had authorised you to censor 
the news? How do you know that this was good for you 
and not good for us?” 

From questions and answers of this aggressive type de¬ 
veloped a veritable pandemonium in which the leaders had 
a hair-breadth escape from sound beating. Along with others 
I took a leading part in condemning and abusing them. The 
leaders however were not at all to be blamed, poor fellows. 
All of them were newcomers. Their only claim to leader¬ 
ship was that they being of a higher age group had been 
awarded 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In reality the step taken by Gandhi did not receive the 
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approval of any important congressman. C. R. Das, JVIotilal 
Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru all of them in prison con4emned 
this in strong terms. 

Jawaharlal Nehru reacted very strongly while later on 
writing of this step. He could not stomach this playing with 
the life of the nation. He wrote, 

“Were a remote village and a mob of excited peasants in an 
out-of-the-way place going to put an end, for some time at least, 
to our struggle for national freedom? If this was the inevitable 
consequence of a sporadic act of violence, then there was some¬ 
thing lacking In the philosophy and technique of nonviolent 
struggle. For it seemed to us to be impossible to guarantee 
against the occurrence of some such untoward incident. Must we 
train the three hundred and odd millions of India in the theory 
and practice of nonviolent action before we could go forward? 
And even so, how many of us could say that under extreme pro¬ 
vocation from the police, we would be able to remain perfectly 
peaceful? But even if we succeeded what of the numerous agents 
provocateurs, stool pigeons and the like who crept into our move¬ 
ment and indulged in violence themselves or induced others to 
do so. If this was the sole condition of its function, then the 
nonviolent method of resistance would always fail.” 

Jawaharlal’s reactions in prison reached Gandhi and he 
had to send a letter to Jawaharlal defending himself. This 
letter is to be found in A Bunch oj Letters by Nehru and 
is dated 19 February 1922. 

Gandhi fell very much in the eyes of the fighters for free¬ 
dom now mostly lodged in prisons. To me and my compa¬ 
nions it appeared that he had made our position very 
dubious, if not precarious. What were we now to think of 
ourselves? As far as I was concerned my release was due 
very soon. People convicted to simple imprisonment were 
not entitled to earn any remission. But the prison authorities 
were ready to change my simple imprisonment to rigorous 
imprisonment and thus make me liable to earn some remis¬ 
sion. This they could do legally on an application from mV. 
Rigorous imprisonment would have meant actually no 
change to me, because even those political prisoners.who 
were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment were not actually 
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•doing aijy labour. The law as far as the enforcement of 
doing labour was concerned had fallen through. 

I did not accept the obviously generous offer of the jail 
authorities, because I half suspected this was a device to 
get rid of inconvenient people like me. I preferred to do 
my whole term. In any case my release was due in a few 
days. That was not the worry. The worry was now that the 
movement had been called off, what was my position and 
the position of thousands of people similarly rotting in 
prison. Had all the suffering gone in vain? What about the 
remaining portions of the term of imprisonment that we 
had still to do? On what moral peg were we to hang our 
future sufferings and deprivations? The days were few for 
me, but for others? This worried me. 

There were endless discussions and heart-searchings. Peo¬ 
ple forgot to take their meals and the hair-splitting went 
-on till late at night. As far as I can remember there was 
not a single political prisoner, at least in our Fyzabad prison, 
ivho defended Gandhi on this occasion. The most that was 
:said for him was that we should not presume to understand 
a man of the stature of Gandhi fully, there might be some 
hidden motive, which we in our ignorance could not see. 
Even this lukewarm advocacy of Gandhi touched up explo¬ 
sive and loud protests from all. The worst thing that could 
happen to Gandhi in our eyes was that Mithanlal, the prison 
•chief, came out as a great protagonist of Gandhi. 

We hated Mithanlal more for these lectures, but we could 
not forget that this pitiable position had been thrust on us 
by our own leader. Mithanlal put all his energy to get more 
apologies and we were all alarmed to see that the number 
•of apologies now being daily sought and given touched on 
•all time high so much so that we began to suspect each 
»-other. The discussions and fulminations stopped and even 
the baavest were now counting the days and nights that 
Ui5y had to pass inside the walls. We were now feeling like 
the friends of a patient suffering from cancer. We had 
nothing to hope, nothing to fall upon, an endless desert 
greeted our eyes, if at all we dargd to open them. 
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I was released from prison on 13 March 1922 after doing, 
my full term. The first news that greeted me either at the 
Fyzabad city or in the railway station was that Gandhi had 
been arrested. A visit to the famous temples of Fyzabad 
and a dip in the holy river Sarayu had washed away all. 
traces of gloom in me. I had reconciled myself to the fact 
that I was released and others, who had taken part in the 
fight with me, were lingering inside the prison, which had 
now really become a prison after the calling off of the 
movement. Now came the news of Gandhi’s arrest. This 
stunned and confused me. People on all sides seemed to be 
most unhappy. Gloom pervaded the atmosphere. The leader * 
of the nation had been arrested without any difficulty ; No* 
“untoward incident” had followed. As long as the movement 
was going on, Gandhi was a live wire. The government 
did not dare to touch him. But as soon as the movement 
was switched off and Gandhi was cut off from the people. 
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the source of all power, Gandhi became like a fused switch 
board. fThe government could now lay its hands on him 
without any fear. 

Gandhi’s^ arrest confused the issues more than ever. I felt, 
like a somnambulist walking in spite of myself. Gone was 
the elated feeling that however small a cog, I was also a 
maker of history. Now I felt defeated, washed out and 
cheerless. With this unbearable emptiness of mind I alighted 
from the train and started towards my home, a home with¬ 
out mother. The scenes of her last days beginning from the 
bad burns she had suffered in the kitchen to the consign¬ 
ment of her ashes in the Ganga rotated in my mind rest¬ 
lessly not in the sequence they had actually occurred, but 
pell mell. 

When I entered the house there was only grandma to 
greet me as father and brother had gone to receive me at 
the station. Grandma embraced me and I felt that she did 
this on behalf of her and also on behalf of mother. She 
looked very very unhappy and the house also did not look 
feo tidy as it used to. When I learnt that father had gone to 
station, I said I would better go to bring him. At first grand¬ 
ma agreed, but then she said, “What is the use? You better 
stay at home. Take some sweets. They will be presently 
coming.” 

So I stayed and father almost immediately came with 
brother. It appeared that in my hurry to reach home, I had 
not given them time to search me out. 

Father was glad that I had come, but I at once felt that 
he was very unhappy. My younger brother was steadily 
gazing at me. He obviously considered me a hero. I wish 
I could do the same, but in view of all that had happened 
and specially the suspension of the movement I did not 
tealfy know what I was. I was glad that I was back to my 
family, but internally I was torn and mutilated. The family 
also presented a sorrowful spectacle. Grandma was perhaps 
happy that she had managed, to postpone prison-going by 
one generation, but otherwise she was very unhappy- 
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Mother’s death had created a vacuum, which she iyas un¬ 
willing to fill and more than that found herself unable to 
fill. Her physique was already breaking down under the 
strain and stress of the household work. My father was only 
forty and under the conditions that were prevalent in Hindu 
families, grandma should have proposed a second marriage 
for father. Marriage was not difficult. Any number 
of girls would have been available, but grandma never 
uttered a word in that direction. She only thought of us two 
brothers. In her own way she discouraged all visiting match¬ 
makers. Her stock argument was, “Yes, what you say in 
right. Forty is not a prohibitive age. But prison-going has 
started in our family. You do not \^ish your daughter to be 
stranded. You see we are poor people.” 

This kept the matchmakers at bay for sometime. Then 
they completely turned tail. Father was marked as a 
hard nut. 

Immediately after my release I joined the school. Our 
school also was now very much different, because most of 
the old teachers were still doing their term in prison. I was 
given some sort of welcome, but I knew that nobody liked 
the backward step taken by Gandhi. I think Gandhi would 
have become extremely unpopular among workers but for 
his arrest. By a peculiar freak of human nature this arrest 
silenced all the uncomfortable questions that were on every¬ 
body’s lips and made him a greater hero. Thus the arrest was 
ior Gandhi a divine dispensation absolving him of all res¬ 
ponsibility of putting on the brakes and stranding the train 
on a god-forsaken siding, when the destination seemed just 
around the corner. 

The government did not mellow nor did its heart change 
at the suspension of the movement. Gandhi’s arrest be¬ 
came the signal for other arrests. Victors of the world war, 
the British government, following the rules of military 
strategy descended upon the Congress as it would on a 
retreating army and tried to put it to rout. The British 
government wanted to put an end to all agitations in'India 
for all time. In this it did yt succeed, but that is a different 
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thing. It might be too much to say that India would have 
attaine<J independence in 1922 but for Gandhi’s bungling as 
many competent writers have said, but there is no doubt 
about it that on this occasion Gandhi failed very badly. 

As our school had developed into one of the storm centres, 
it reflected the day-to-day changing mood of the people and 
the Congress like a barometer. 

It is not very strange that in spite of the militant mood of 
the political workers in general, nobody talked of reviving 
the movement. Even those who had no alternative pro¬ 
gramme talked only of constructive work meaning thereby 
that we should take to spinning, weaving, village-uplift and 
other such slow-moving work. This did not appeal to us* 
although I had myself seen in the villages of Sultanpur that 
much uplift work was needed in them. 

Soon there was another programme before the country, 
that of council entry. During the noncooperation movement 
the Congress had advocated the boycott of the legislative 
councils etc. But now stalwarts of the Congress like C. R. 
Das and Motilal Nehru came out with a slogan—“Mend or 
end the councils!” C. R. Das had in his pocket the consti¬ 
tution of the Swaraj (self-government) Party, when he 
presided at the annual session of the Congress at Gaya in 
1922. A battle royal followed in which the Gandhites stand¬ 
ing for vague constructive work scored a victory, but 
their victory was still-born. Swaraj ism, i.e. council entry, 
was going to stay in the Congress. In reality the whole 
dynamics of the Congress in future was to consist of a piston¬ 
like movement between council entry and noncooperation 
or civil resistance. Thus more credit is due to the founder of 
the council entry (swarajist) idea than is generally conced¬ 
ed. It is also to be noted that the orthodox disciples of 
Gandhi, who opposed council entry at that time, were the 
persons who benefited from its fruits the most and lived to 
hold high offices in free India. 

The atmosphere in which I found myself was anything but 
congenial. Gandhi’s arrest had silenced all criticism against 
him foi calling off the movement in an autocratic manner. 
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In reality the criticism had gone underground. While 
•Gandhi was still out of prison, there was an informal'gather- 
ing of important congressmen on 24 February 1022. On 
this occasion sorro letters from jail (obviously smuggled 
out) were read to the gathering. These were bitter letters 
of displeasure and disappointment. In reply Gandhi said 
that people in jail were civilly dead and could not claim or 
be expected to advise those outside. Gandhi’s stand was 
most incorrect, because persons very much alive and even 
kicking, who were smuggling bunches of letters in and 
out every day, could not be considered dead. Again it is to 
be noted that in future civil disobedience movements 
Gandhi and other leaders from inside prison were writing to 
the viceroy and carrying on talks on*behalf of the movement. 
Seen in this background Gandhi only advanced lame ex¬ 
cuses for his arbitrariness. 

Anyway I had completely lost faith in Gandhi. So had 
many of the students and teachers of the school. By this 
time Gandhi School merged with Kashi Vidyapeeth. Some 
■of the students and teachers immediately clutched at the 
idea of council entry, which was the only alternative pro¬ 
gramme inside the Congress. I remember a senior student 
Tlariharnath, came out as a great protagonist of the council- 
entry programme. Later on in his life he became a distin¬ 
guished leader of the rightist labour movement. His bril¬ 
liant career came to an abrupt end in an air crash. 

Hariharnath and such people appeared to me at that time 
nothing short of . traitors. I could tolerate old people dream¬ 
ing of a career in the legislatures, but young students just 
returned from prison and advocating the swarajist pro¬ 
gramme seemed to me so many anachronisms. All this 
“worried me. I had no light from father, so far my greatest 
guide. Mother’s death, my imprisonment, grandma’s difficul¬ 
ties and the all-round confusion prevailing in the coigitry 
were creating in father an apathy towards politics. He was 
very much shocked when Gandhi had called off the move¬ 
ment and was more shocked when this did not bring about 
to y release. He had expected, I do not know why, Gjandhi’s 
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gesture would be justly reciprocated. Then just after the 
termination of the movement Hindu-Muslim clashes became 
the order of the day. Some of these were inspired (divide 
et impera) no doubt, but it was inherent in the type of 
nationalism,as it had developed in India. Father did not 
like to condemn Gandhi openly, nor did he want to speak 
ill of the swarajist leaders like C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, 
so there was a sort of after-the storm lull in his thinking. 
Father’s confusion and indifference pained me because 
henceforth I had to propel and guide myself. In extenuation 
it may be said that at this period in our history everybody 
of consequence was confused. It is true that some people 
were talking very loudly, but this was only to drown the 
voice of reality. * 

The only people who continued to hope were the revolu¬ 
tionaries. Gandhi’s meteoric success in handling the Indian 
masses had tfery much impressed them and they had been 
prevailed upon to hibernate. The thaw that came as an anti¬ 
climax awakened them with .a jerk and they burst in the 
open from their hide-outs of sweet dreams. 

As soon as the embers of the noncooperation movement 
had cooled down, revolutionary emissaries from Bengal 
came to organise branches of the revolutionary party in 
Varanasi to begin with. On the other hand Shachindranath 
Sanyal, a UP revolutionary, revived his secret society. 
Sanyal was an old revolutionary of 1912 days. He was one 
of the chief lieutenants of Rashbehari Bose, who after an 
attempt on the life of the British viceroy Lord Hardinge had 
smuggled himself to Japan. Later on he become a Japanese 
citizen, led the INA at Singapore during the second world 
war and died in Japan. 

Sanyal was given transportation for life in the Benares 
conspiracy case. The police tried its best to implicate him in 
the Qelhi conspiracy case (in which Master Amir Chand, 
B&fmukund etc. were sentenced to be hanged) but the police 
could not find enough evidence to hang him. They could 
procure him another transportation for life at Delhi. This 
was useless. So Sanyal was sent to the Andaman Islands to 
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pass his term. There he devoted hiself to serious studies and. 
meditation. Thus he passed a number of years. He whs one of 
the fortunate revoutionaries to be included in the'amnesty 
of 1919, as a part of the victory celebrations. 

After his release he cut himself off completely from poli¬ 
tics. The noncooperation movement did not shake off his. 
lethargy. He had married and settled down. For all practical 
purposes he had retired. In his case the retirement appear¬ 
ed to be real, not a camouflage. In the meantime he wrote 
his famous book Bandi Jivan (Prison Life) in Bengali* 
which was a great success. Every youth in Bengal was read¬ 
ing it. The book depicted the hard struggle of the revolu¬ 
tionaries in and outside prison. Although apparently retired 
he had not cast off his revolutionary thinking. Deep down 
in his heart the torch was burning, this was apparent to 
any casual reader of his book. The British police was not 
convinced that he had become innocuous, that is why his 
movements continued to be watched. Just after the non¬ 
cooperation movement went oft the stage and had become a 
part of the lumber room of history, rumours reached him 
that revolutionaries of Bengal were up on their feet again 
and had sent emissaries to other parts of India. This spurred 
him to quick action and he at once started organising, 
rather reviving, his old party. Before this also he had known 
little peace. He often got up at night and used to pace the 
floor restlessly for hours together. The family was too 
small a unit to hold him long. The call of the far distant 
was always tantalising. But now the zero hour had come. 
No Yashodhara (Buddha’s wife) could hold him! 

Two young men came as emissaries of a revolutionary 
party in Bengal to Varanasi. They had little equipment for 
such work except their strong faith in revolution. They did 
not even know the language of the province, but they soon 
began to pick it up in the bazars and streets. They had very 
little money and what little they had, was sacred to them. 
They could not spend it in a thoughtless manner. So they 
arranged to get free meal in a kshetra. Varanasi being a holy 
place of the Hindus, there are many charitable institutions 
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Gendalal Dixit was the leader of 
a band* of revolutionary youths 
during the, first world war. He 
escaped .from jail and died under 
very tragic circumstances. 
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thrown at lord Hard mge 111 iqu. 
Sanyai was a great scholar, he was 
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where brahmins and holy men are served free meals. These 
are financed by some devout raja or rich man in the hope 
that tne merit thus earned would be credited to their 
account. 

These two young men passed themselves as brahmins, 
although t very much doubt that either of them was a 
brahmin. Anyway this did not solve the problem of their 
food completely. The charitable institutions supply only the 
midday meal. For the other meals and snacks the brahmins 
and holy men are supposed to help themselves. Of course 
there are other charitable organisations where after the 
evening worship with incense burning and lights prasad, i.e. 
food articles after being offered to the deity in a ceremonial 
manner, is distributed %mong the congregation. The two 
young men could attend these evening worship and get 
something to eat. But that would have left them with little 
lime for the* work for which they had come. 

So they often went with one meal during twenty-four 
hours or boiled a little rice with potatoes etc. in the evening. 
Both of them were educated middle-class youths. According 
to prevalent social standards it was a disgrace for such peo¬ 
ple to take meal in the kshetras, but they gladly bore the 
cross. They rented a small room and started their work. To 
camouflage their real mission they set up a signboard in 
Bengali on the room calling it Kalyan Ashram, i.e. Welfare 
Home. Gradually they became acquainted with some young 
men, among them was my younger brother Manmohan. 

One day I noticed the Bengali book Bandi Jivan in my 
brother’s hand. I at once borrowed it. It immediately cap¬ 
tured my imagination. I asked brother where he got the 
book. He lent me the book, but kept mysteriously mum about 
the source of the book. I took the book and finished it at 
one sitting, I told Manmohan that I would like to read such 
book$. He said he would help roe. He however still kept his 
secret to himself. The next day he informed me that it would 
be better to go to the library personally and select a book. 
I agreed'and I was taken to the house where the interesting 
library was situated. Thus I was ushered into the Kalyan 
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Ashram. Both the inmates were present. They signalled my 
brother to go away. I was left alone with the two me i. They 
were each at least ten years senior to me. Soon the conver¬ 
sation veered to the political situation. They were already 
in possession of all the information about me. They knew 
that I had been to prison and they knew that my articles 
had started appearing the journals. They also knew that I 
was editing a handwritten magazine in Bengali, which was 
called Durjaya (the Unconquerable). I had already lost faith 
in Gandhi, but my ego stood in the way of accepting the 
alternative path easily. I wanted to probe deeper and be 
sure before embarking on a new path fraught with the gra¬ 
vest dangers. The discussion continued for a week or so. 
Then I consented to be a member of the revolutionary group. 
I am afraid it is not the arguments so much that converted 
me, but it was their way of life that impressed me more. 

Gradually I came to know of other young men of my 
acquaintance who had been similarly won over. Shachin 
Buxi was one of them. I soon proved a very useful member. 
The Durjaya group of young men was attached to me. I 
converted the whole group immediately. There are many 
legends attached to secret societies. But I had neither to 
sign any pledge with my blood in the presence of the image 
of Goddess Kali, nor I had to hold my finger over a burning 
lamp as a test, nor even I had to take a verbal oath. Indeed 
I was never formally told that from this moment I was to 
consider myself a member of the revolutionary party. . 

Soon I came to know that Sachindranath Sanyal’s group 
was laso working at Varanasi. This perplexed and annoyed 
me. Why should there be two groups working for the same 
cause? Why should they not put their head together and 
work jointly for the cause? For secret parties, sometimes 
this groupism proved to be good, because if the police came 
to know of a group, it did not automatically reveal to them 
the other groups working separately. By that time Indian 
parties and leaders had not learnt to embellish personal 
quarrels as ideological quarrels. To me the existence of two 
revolutionary parties operating in the same area had no 
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justification. Although I was very much impressed by the 
day to day life of the two emissaries from Bengal, Sachindra- 
nath Sanyal’s name had a glamour round it created by his 
book Bandi Jivan. I pressed again and again that the two 
groups should be amalgamated. 

By this time Jogesh Chatterjee from Bengal had replaced 
the two young men who went back to Bengal. At that time 
Chatterjee was equally obscure, I had heard of him, but 
he impressed me on the very first day with his kind but 
piercing eyes. Jogesh Chatterjee was a thorough conspirator 
—every inch of him. He seemed to be quite at home with 
the job entrusted to him. We had no difficulty in accepting 
him as the leader. We pressed the point to him also that the 
separate groups should jnerge. Later on vve learnt that 
Sachindranath Sanyal had himself been trying for the same 
objective, but in place of negotiating with the local emissary, 
he was having negotiations with the Bengal group at their 
headquarters. He explained to the bosses in Bengal that as 
the terrain was fully known to him, he should be allowed 
to operate here, of course all help was welcome. The bosses 
in Bengal hesitated for a time, but ultimately they came 
round and the two groups were merged under Sanyal's 
leadership. 

Sachindranath Sanyal was not only a good conspirator, 
but was a scholar, writer and orator of no mean merit. He 
at once gave the amalgamated party a name, a constitution 
and a revolutionary status. His very name was a sure 
guarantee about the integrity of the party. 

The party was named Hindustan Republican Association. 
Its ultimate objective was the federated republic of the 
united states of India, but its immediate objective was the 
attainment of Indian independence by an armed and orga¬ 
nised revolution. It was to make exploitation of man by 
man impossible. Funds and arms for the objective were to 
be. procured by contribution as well as by forced contribu¬ 
tions. Members were to be admitted to the party after a 
strict scrtitiny of their antecedents. A member was to 
keep his membership secret both from the public and the 
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police. The labourers and the peasantry were to be organis¬ 
ed by the party. The constitution laid down that .offending, 
members could be expelled or sentenced to death. Arms 
were to be provided to every member, if possible, but they 
were to be only used with the orders of the party. 

When I was shown a printed copy of the constitution, I 
Was very much thrilled. It was printed as a folder on thin 
yellow paper, hence the constitution was nicknamed yellow 
paper. The constitution did not use the word socialism even 
once, nor did it talk of class struggle. Of course socialism, 
was implicit in a system in which exploitation of man by 
man was to be abolished. But its ideas of socialism, if any,, 
were not clear. It bracketed the old seers of India with 
Soviet Russia in a manner as if*.their ideas and ideal had 
been translated into action in Russia. This did not look, 
preposterous at that time, rather we were happy that new 
ideas had been readily accepted. One should not forget that 
this constitution was prepared when in India neither a 
Communist party nor any of the numerous socialist parties 
(most of them fake) had come into being. The HRA was 
the first Indian party which had envisaged a society where 
exploitation of man by man was to be impossible. Add to 
this the talk of Soviet Russia. It certainly comes to some¬ 
thing. It must however be said that the mention of old 
seers in this context was not a mere concession to Hindu 
ideas. Sanyal was a sincere believer in spiritual values as 
preached by Indian saints and seers. He refused to enter¬ 
tain the idea even for a moment that highsounding philo¬ 
sophy about the brotherhood of man was only a cloak to- 
Conceal the real nature of things going on inside the society. 
Ih extenuation of Sanyal’s ideas (they were mine also) it 
may be pointed out that Romain Rolland, the spiritualist^ 
was a great admirer of Soviet Russia. 



Chapter IX 

An Argument or Two With Gandhi 


Some time after the constitution a four-page leaflet en¬ 
titled “The Revolutionary” was published and secretly 
distributed all over India from Peshawar to Rangoon. This 
wide distribution was meant to give the police and the 
public the impression that the party had a big organisation. 
Thus the leaflet was a tremendous success. It revealed to a 
■very wide public that the revolutionary party had certain 
very lofty social ideals. It was not fumbling and knew what 
it was after. The leaflet began with the quotation “Chaos 
is necessary to the birth of a new star”. Following the line 
pf the yellow paper it mentioned Soviet Russia as well as 
the seers of ancient India. The manifesto refused to coun- 
ten&dce the charge that it was a terrorist party. It said, it 
had no faith in terrorism, but in case the party was forced, 
it would enter into a desperate campaign of terrorism in 
which the life of every Englishman and his Indian lackey 
in India would be made jmpossibllt 
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It was followed by a Bengali leaflet written fiy Sanyal 
under his signature styled as “Deshbashir Prati Nivedan” 
i.e. an appeal to my countrymen. All these together reveal 
that the HRA wanted to cut itself asunder .from the old 
revolutionary ideology of religious nationalism, but under 
a leader of Sanyals eminence and calibre, it could not make 
much progress. At the same time Sanyal was not so 
blind as not to see the possibilities of the new ideas that 
were coming from Russia and fast infecting the younger 
revolutionaries, but in a selfcomplacent manner he fondly 
liked to believe that these new values and ideas and much 
more were included in the ideas of the seers. He was nearer 
to Vivekananda and Aurobindo than to Marx and Lenin. 

Gandhi swore by spiritual values and so did Sanyal, but 
they were poles apart in theory as well as in practice. This 
was revealed by the correspondence they had sometime in 
1925, when Gandhi after release had taken up the editorship 
of Young India ; Indeed the revivified revolutionary party 
henceforth was forced to fight a battle on two fronts all 
the time. Gandhi, in order to show that he made no common 
cause with the revolutionaries, condemned them in season 
and out of season. Whenever there was an overt act, he 
took the opportunity to bitterly condemn them. In this his 
lieutenants did not always see eye to eye with him and 
there was open controversy between him and C. R. Das on 
Gopimohan Saha. Saha shot a European. He wanted to shoot 
Charles Tegart, the notorious police chief, instead he shot 
one Mr Dey. He expressed his sorrow that he had shot the 
wrong man. He was hanged. He took his sentence bravely 
and went to the gallows laughing. C. R. Das extolled the 
bravery of Saha. Not only that, he went to the extent of 
getting a resolution passed in the Sirajgunj Bengal pro*- 
vincial conference praising Saha. In reality C. R. Das be¬ 
came the vehicle of public opinion in Bengal. BengaVhad 
never taken nonviolence seriously, although Bengal sent 
more people to prison during the noncooperation movement 
than probably the the rest of India put together. 

The Sirajgunj resolution was top much for Gandhi. HTe 
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’ came out with an open denunciation. A bitter controversy 
followed. Ultimately Gandhi was able to scotch the reso¬ 
lution by getting another resolution passed in an all-India 
get-together of the Congress modifying it. But the modifi¬ 
cation als© was praise to a certain extent. This did not win 
over the Bengal youth, it only aroused their ire. 

Sanyal wrote the first letter anonymously to Gandhi. 
Rajendra Lahiri, later on hanged, brought the letter from 
Allahabad. I was allowed to read it and I was asked to 
post it. My handwriting appeared on the envelope. The 
idea was perhaps that in case there was a police enquiry 
Sanyal should not be arrested. Gandhi published the letter 
as well as his reply. Sj^nyal did not give his real name in 
the letter, but I do not remember the name he used on this 
occasion. Here is the whole text of the article as published 
in Young India dated 12 February 1925 : 

A REVOLUTIONARY’S DEFENCE 

A Correspondent, who has given his name but not his address, 
has sent me what he calls “an open letter”. It is a letter in 
reply to my remarks on the revolutionary movement in my 
address to the Belgaum Congress. The letter breathes love of 
the country, fervour and a spirit of selfsacrifice. It is moreover 
written under a sense of wrong, said to have been done by me 
to the revolutionaries. I therefore gladly print the letter without 
the name. The address of the writer is not given. The following 
is the unchanged full text of the letter: 

* * * 

“I think it my duty to remind you of the promise you made 
some time back that you would retire from the political field 
at the time when the revolutionaries will once more emerge 
from their silence and enter into the Indian political arena. The 
experiment with the nonviolent noncooperation movement is 
now over. You wanted one complete year for your experiment, 
but* the experiment lasted at least four complete years, if not 
*£ve, and still do you mean to say that the experiment was not 
tried lqpg enough? 

“You are one of the greatest of personalities in the present 
age and under your direct guidance and inspiration, your pro¬ 
gramme was actually taken up fof some reason or other, by the 
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best men in the land. Thousands of young men, the flower of 
the youth of our country, embraced your cult with all {he en¬ 
thusiasm they could gather. Practically the whole nation res¬ 
ponded to your call. We can safely say that the response was 
phenomenal if not miraculous. What more could you want? 
Sacrifice and sincerity on the part of your followers were not 
wanting; the most selfish of professional men gave up their 
professions, young men of the country renounced all their 
worldly prospects and joined the forces under your banner; 
hundreds of families were rendered destitute for want of pecu¬ 
niary income. Money was not wanting. You wanted one crore 
of rupees and you got more than you wanted. In fact I shall 
perhaps be not far from the truth if I say that the response to 
your call was more than you yourself expected. I venture Id 
say that India followed your lead to tlje best of her ability and 
this I think can hardly be denied, and still do you mean to say 
that the experiment was not tried far enough? 

“In fact, your programme failed for no fault of the Indians. 
You gave only a programme to the country, but you could not 
lead the nation to a victorious end. To say that nonviolent non¬ 
cooperation failed because the people were not sufficiently non¬ 
violent is to argue like a lawyer and not like a prophet. The 
people could not be more nonviolent than they were during the 
last few years. I would like to say that they were nonviolent 
to a degree which smelt of cowardice. You would perhaps say 
that it was not this nonviolence, the nonviolence of the cowards 
—that you wanted. But your programme did not contain that 
item which could transform cowards into heroes or which could 
detect and ultimately reject the cowards from the bands of 
heroes. This was no fault of the people. And -to say that the 
majority of noncooperators were cowards and not heroes is to 
shirk responsibilities. To say this is rather to commit an outrage 
on the manliness of the nation. Indians are not cowards. Their 
heroism can always be compared with that of the best heroes 
of the world. To deny this is to deny history. When I speak of 
India’s heroism I mean not only the heroism which sparkled 
in the annals of the glorious past, but I include the heroism 
that is manifesting itself in the present, because India is still 
not dead. « 

“What India wants is a true leader, a leader like Guru Gobind* 
Singh or Guru Ramdas and Shivaji. India wants a Krishjia who 
can give a worthy ideal, to be followed not by India alone,, but 
by all humanity, by all the members of this humanity with 
diverse temperaments and capacities. 
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“Nonviolent noncooperation movement failed not because there 
was spomiic outburst of suppressed feelings here and there but 
because the movement was lacking in a worthy ideal. The ideal 
that you preached was not in keeping with Indian culture and 
traditions. It .savoured of imitation. Your philosophy of non¬ 
violence, at least the philosophy that you gave to the people for 
their acceptance, was a philosophy arising out of despair, it was 
not the spirit of kshama of the Indian rishis, it was not the 
spirit of ahimsa of the great Indian yogins. It was an imperfect 
physical mixture of Tolstoyism and Buddhism and not a chemical 
mixture of East and West. You adopted the western method of 
congresses and conferences and tried to persuade the whole 
nation to accept the spirit of ahimsa, irrespective of desh, ka? 
and patra like Tolstoy, but which was a matter of individual 
sadhana with the Indians. And above all, you were and are still 
vague as regards India’s ultimate political goal. This is miserable. 
Your idea of independence is not in consistence with Indian 
ideals. India stands for ‘sarvam paravasham dukkham sarva- 
matmavasham ’sukham’ and for the ideal that individual exist¬ 
ence is solely for the purpose of humanity and through humanity 
serving god. ‘Jagathitaya cha krishnaya cha\ The nonviolence 
that India preaches is not nonviolence for the sake of non¬ 
violence, but nonviolence for the good of humanity, and when 
this good for humanity will demand violence and bloodshed, 
India will not hesitate to shed blood just in the same way as a 
surgical operation necessitates the shedding of blood. To an 
ideal Indian, violence or nonviolence has the same significance 
provided they ultimately do good to humanity. ‘Vinashay cha 
dushkritama’ was not spoken in vain. 

“To my mind, therefore, the ideal that you gave to the nation 
cr the programme of action that you laid before it is neither 
consistent with Indian culture nor practicable as a political 
programme. 

“It is simply inconceivable and incomprehensible to think that 
yea still dare to entertain the slightest hope that England can 
fc*s just and generous out of her free will—this England ‘which 
believes in Jallianwalabagh massacres as a legitimate means of 
self-defence’, this England which tried the OT)wyer-Nair case 
and'gaVfe judgment in favour of barbarism. If you have an iota 
cl faith left in you in the good sense of the British government, 
then according to you where is the necessity of any programme 
at all? Jf there is any necessity of any movement in order to 
bring the British government to their senses, then why speak of 
the honesty and good intentions of tile British government? It 
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seems that the prophet in you is gone and you are once more 
a lawyer defending a weak case; or perhaps you are Always an 
exponent—a mighty exponent—of half-truths only. A sovereign 
independent Indian Republic in alliance or in federation with 
the other independent nations of the earth is one thing, and 
selfgoverning India within this imperialistic British empire 
is perfectly another thing. Your sentiment of remaining within 
the British empire reminds one of the many Himalayan miscal¬ 
culations that you have compromised a worthy ideal with the 
present needs of a false expediency and this is the reason that 
you have failed to capture the imagination of the youths of ihe 
country—youths who could dare and who are still daring to go 
against your wishes although they unhesitatingly recognise you 
as one of the greatest of personalities of the modern age. These 
are the Indian revolutionaries. They «have now decided to remain 
silent no more and therefore they request you to retire from 
the political field or else to direct the political movement in a 
way so that it may be a help and not a hindrance to the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. They suspended their activities so long 
simply to comply to your requests direct and indirect, and they 
went further. They actually helped you in the carrying out of 
your programme to the best of their abilities. But now the ex¬ 
periment is over and therefore the revolutionaries are free from 
their promise, or, as a matter of fact, they promised to remain 
silent only for a year and no more. 

“Further, I would like to point out that you have misjudged 
the revolutionaries in many respects when you blamed them in 
your recent presidential address in the 39th congress. You said 
that the revolutionaries are retarding India's progress. I do not 
know what you mean by this word ‘progress’. If you mean poli¬ 
tical progress, then can you deny that every political progress 
that India has already made, however little that might be, has 
been made chiefly by the sacrifices and the efforts of the revo¬ 
lutionary party? Can you deny that the Bengal partition was 
annulled through the efforts of the Bengal revolutionaries? Can 
you doubt that the Morley-Minto reform was the outcome of the 
Indian revolutionary movement which was mainly though not 
wholly instrumental in bringing about the Montford reform?* 
I shall not be very much surprised if you will answ& .these 
queries in the affirmative but I can assure you that the British 
government realises the potentiality of this movement. Even the 
late Mr Montagu expressed to an Indian of position gnd rank 
that he took the trouble of eoming to India and risked his life 
simply due to the activities of the young Indian revolutionaries. 
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“If Jpu mean that these reforms are no index to true pro¬ 
gress, then I would venture to say that this revolutionary move¬ 
ment has achieved no mean progress in the moral advancement 
of India. Indians were miserably afraid of death and this re- 
volutionary party once more made the Indians realise the gran¬ 
deur and the beauty that lie in dying for a noble cause. The- 
revolutionaries have once again demonstrated that death has 
a certain charm and is not always a dreadful thing. To die for 
one’s own beliefs and convictions, to die in the consciousness- 
that by so dying one is serving god and the nation, to accept 
death or to risk one’s life when there is every probability of 
death, for a cause which one honestly believes to be just and 
legitimate—is this no moral progress? 

“To cling to one's cherished ideal even in adversity and tem¬ 
porary failures—not to be swayed away by temporary excitements 
and by the seemingly noble doctrines of an alluring personality, not 
to be daunted by long long terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour, to be true to one’s own self for years together—is this, 
tenacity of purpose, this sturdiness in the character no index 
to true moral progress that India has made? And is this not 
the manifest outcome of the revolutionary ideal? 

“You have said to the revolutionaries, ’You may not care for 
your own lives, but you dare not disregard those of your coun¬ 
trymen who have no desire to die a martyr’s death’. But the 
revolutionaries Eire at a sad loss to understand the meaning of 
this sentence. Do you mean to say that the revolutionaries are 
responsible for the deaths of 70 men who were condemned in 
the Chauri Chaura trial? Do you mean to say that the revolu¬ 
tionaries are responsible for the bombing and killing of innocent 
people at Jallianwalabagh and Gujranwalla? Did the revolu¬ 
tionaries during their struggle for the last twenty years, in the 
past or in the present, ever ask the starving millions to Lake 
part in the revolutionary struggle? The revolutionaries have per¬ 
haps a better knowledge of the mass psychology than most of 
the present leaders. And this was the reason that they never 
wanted to deal with the masses until they become sure of their 
own strength. They always believed that the masses of Northern 
Ind^a were ready for any emergency and they were also right in 
•thinking that the masses of Northern India as a dense matter or 
high explosive, dangerous to be handled carelessly. It was you and 
your lidbtenahts who misjudged the sentiments of the masses and 
dragged them into the satyagraha movement, people who were 
groaning under a thousand oppressions from within and without, 
where the lightning o{ anger lay* unperceived and you had to» 
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pay the penalty for it. But can you give any instance/ where 
the revolutionaries dragged unwilling souls into the valley of 
death? 

“But if you mean by the sentence that innocent people are 
being harassed, imprisoned and put to death due to the acti¬ 
vities of the revolutionaries, then I would unhesitatingly and 
honestly admit, as far as my knowledge goes, that not a single 
individual was hanged who was innocent of any revolutionary 
activity; and about imprisonments and tortures, I may say that 
many innocent men were actually harassed and put to torture. 
But can the revolutionary party be made responsible for the 
atrocities committed by a foreign government? The foreign 
government is determined to crush any manifestation of man¬ 
hood in the nation, in any form whatsoever; but in so crushing 
the government is very liable to commit blunders and harass and 
imprison and put to torture cowards along with the heroes; but 
are the brave people to be blamed for the sufferings of the 
cowards? Moreover these sufferings cannot be termed.as martyrs’ 
death. 

“Lastly, I would like to say something about the remarks you 
have made in connection with the strength of the British empire. 
You have said to the revolutionaries ‘Those whom you seek to 
depose, are better armed and infinitely better organised than 
you are’. But is it not shameful that a handful of Englishmen 
are able to rule India, not by the free consent of the Indian 
people but by the force of the sword? And if the English can be 
well-armed and well-organised why cannot the Indians be better 
armed and better organised still—Indians who are saturated with 
the high principles of spirituality? Indians are men in the same 
sense as the Englishmen are. Then, what on earth makes the 
Indians so helpless as to think that they can never be better 
organised than their English masters? By what argument and 
logic of fact can you disprove the possibilities in which the re¬ 
volutionaries have immense faith? And the spirit of nonviolence 
that arise out of this sense of helplessness and despair can never 
be the nonviolence of the strong, the nonviolence of the Indian 
rishis. This is tamas, pure and simple. 

“Excuse me Mahatmaji, if I am severe in criticising your philo¬ 
sophy and principles. You have criticised the revolutionaries* 
most unsympathetically and even you went so far as to describe 
them as the enemies of the country', simply because thety differ 
from your views and methods. You preach tolerance but* you 
have been violently intolerant in your criticisms of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. The revolutionaries* have risked their everything to 
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serve their motherland, and if you cannot help them, at least 
be not intolerant towards them." 

I * * * 


I never made any promise to anybody as to when and how I 
should retire from the political life of the country. But I did 
say and new repeat that I would certainly retire if I find that 
India does not imbibe my message and that India wants a bloody 
revolution. I should have no part in that movement because I 
do not believe in its utility either for India, or, which is the 
same thing, for the world. 


I do believe that there was a wonderful response to the call of 
ncncooperation, but I do also believe the success was more than 
proportionate to the measure of noncooperation. The wonderful 
awakening of the masses is a standing demonstration of the fact. 


I do believe too, that tjie country exercised great selfrestraint; 
but I must reiterate my opinion that the observance of non¬ 
violence was far below the required standard. 

I do not believe that “my philosophy" is an indifferent mix¬ 
ture of Tolstoy and Buddha. I do not know what it is except that 
it is what I feel to be true. It sustains me. I owe much to Tolstoy 
and much to Buddha. I still somehow or other fancy that “my 
philosophy” represents the true meaning of the teachings of the- 
Gita. I may be totally mistaken. Such a mistake can do no harm 
either to me or to anybody. For the source of my inspiration 
is of no consequence if what I stand for be unadulterated truth.. 


Let the philosophy. I represent be tested on its own merits. I 
hold that the world is sick of armed rebellions. I hold too that 
whatever may be true of other countries, a bloody revolution will 
not succeed in India. The masses will not respond. A movement 
in which masses have no active part can do no good to them. A 
A successful bloody revolution can only mean further misery for 
the masses. For it would be still foreign rule for them. The non¬ 
violence I teach is active nonviolence of the strongest. But the 
weakest can partake in it without becoming weaker. They can 
only be the stronger for having been in it. The masses are far 
bolder today than they ever were. A nonviolent struggle nece - 
sarily Involves construction on a mass scale. It cannot therefore 
lead to tamas or darkness or inertia. It means a quickening of 
the national life. That movement Is still going on silently almos 
Imperceptibly but none the less surely. 

1 do not deny the revolutionary’s the heroism and sacrifice- 
But heroism and sacrifice in a bad cause are so much 
splendid energy and hurt the good cause by drawing away 
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-attention from it by the glamour of the misused heroism and 
sacrifice in a bad cause. 

I am not ashamed to stand erect before the heroic a$.d self- 
sacrificing revolutionary, because I am able to pit an equal mea¬ 
sure of nonviolent men’s heroism and sacrifice untarnished by 
the blood of the innocent. Selfsacrifice of one innocent man is 
a million times more potent than the sacrifice of nfiillion men 
who die in the act of killing others. The willing sacrifice of the 
innocent is the most powerful retort to insolent tyranny that 
has yet been conceived by god or man. 

I invite the attention of the revolutionaries to the three great 
hindrances to swaraj—the incomplete spread of the spinning- 
wheel, the discord between Hindus and Musalmans and the in¬ 
human ban upon the suppressed classes. I ask them patiently 
to take their due share in this work of patient construction. It 
.may not be spectacular enough. But c on that very account it 
requires all the heroic patience, silent and sustained effort and 
selfeffacement of which the tallest among the revolutionaries is 
■capable. Impatience will blur the revolutionary’s vision and lead 
him astray. Slow and inglorious selfimposed starvation among 
the starving masses is every time more heroic than the death 
■on the scaffold under false exaltation. 

All criticism is not Intolerance. I have criticised the revolu¬ 
tionary because I have felt for him. He has the same right to 
hold me to be in error as I believe him to be in error. 

There are other points that are covered by the “open letter”. 
But I have omitted to refer to them because I think that they 
can be easily answered by the reader and in no case do they 
rtouch the vital issue. 


M. K. Gandhi. 

As Sachindranath Sanyal was arrested about this time, 
he was not there to carry on the controversy. I waited for 
some time, then I took up the gauntlet. I wrote a letter and 
^signed it the same way “A Revolutionary”. It was published 
in Young India on 9 April 1925 with Gandhi’s reply. 

MV FRIEND THE REVOLUTIONARY 

The Revolutionary whom I endeavoured to answer some time 
ago has returned to the charge and challenges me to answer 
certain questions that arise out of my previous answers to him. 
I gladly do so. He seems to me to be seeking light even a's I am 
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and argues fairly and without much passion. So long as he 
•continues* to reason calmly I promise to continue the discussion. 
His first question is: 

* * • 

"Do you really believe that the revolutionaries of India are less 
sacrificing, ISss noble or less lovers of their country than the 
swarajists, moderates and the nationalists? May I challenge you 
to keep before the public the names of some swarajists, mode¬ 
rates or nationalists who have embraced the death of a martyr 
for the sake of the motherland? Can you be bold, nay, arrogant 
enough to deny it in the face of historical facts that the revolu¬ 
tionaries have sacrificed more for their country than any other 
party which professes to serve India? You are ready to make 
compromises with other parties, while you abhor our party and 
describe the sentiments as # poison. Will you not tremble to use 
the same word of intolerance for the sentiments of any other 
party whicli is decidedly inferior in the eyes of god and man to 
us? What makes you shrink from calling them misguided patriots 
or venomous reptiles?” 

* * * 

I do not regard the revolutionaries of India to be less sacrific¬ 
ing, less noble or less lovers of their country than the rest. But 
I respectfully contend that their sacrifice, nobility and love are 
not only a waste of effort, but being ignorant and misguided, do 
and have done more harm to the country than any other activity. 
For, the revolutionaries have retarded the progress of the coun¬ 
try. Their reckless disregard of the lives of their opponents has 
brought on repression that has made those that do not take 
part in their warfare more cowardly than they were before. 
Repression does good only to those who are prepared for it. Hie 
masses are not prepared for the repression that follows in the 
trail of revolutionary activities and unwittingly strengthen the 
hands of the very government which the revolutionaries are 
seeking to destroy. It is my certain conviction that had the 
Chauri Chaura murders not taken place the movement attempted 
at Bardoll would have resulted in the establishment of swaraj. 
Is it, therefore, any wonder that with such opinion I call the 
revolutionary a misguided and therefore dangerous patriot? I 
would call my son a misguided and dangerous nurse, who because 
of his ignorance and blind love fought at the cost of his own 
life the physicians whose system of medicine no doubt did no 
harm but which I could not escape for want of will or ability. 
The result would be that I would lose a noble son and bring down 
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upon my head the wrath of the physicians who suspecting my 
complicity in the son’s activities might seek to punish me in. 
addition to continuing their harmful course of treatment, if the 
son had attempted to convince the physicians of the error or me 
of my weakness is submitting to the treatment, the physicians 
might have mended their way or I might have rejected the treat¬ 
ment or would at least have escaped the wrath of the physicians. 
I do make certain compromises with the other parties because, 
though I disagree with them, I do not regard their activities as 
positively harmful and dangerous as I regard the revolutionaries. 
i have never called the revolutionaries “venomous reptiles”. But 
l must refuse to fall into hysterics over their sacrifices, however 
great they may be, even as I must refuse to give praise to the 
sacrifice of my misguided son for his sacrifice in the illustra- 
.tipn supposed by me. I feel sure that those who through suffi¬ 
cient reasoning or false sentiment secretly or openly give praise 
tp .the revolutionaries for their sacrifices do harm to them and. 
the qause they have at heart. The writer has asked me to quote 
instances of nonrevolutionary patriots who gave their lives for 
the country. Well, two complete cases occur to ’me as I write 
these notes. Qokhale and Tilak died for their country. They 
worked in almost total disregard of their health and died much 
earlier than they need have. There is no necessary charm about 
death on the gallows; often such death is easier than a life of 
drudgery and toil in malarious tracts. I am quite satisfied that 
among the swarajists and others there are men who will any 
day lay down their lives if they felt convinced that their death 
would bring deliverance to the country. I suggest to my friend 
the revolutionary that death on the gallows serves the country 
only when the victim is a “spotless lamb”. 

• * • 

“ ‘India’s path is not Europe’s’. Do you really believe it?. Do 
you mean to say that warfare and organisation of army was 
not in existence in India, before she came in contact with 
Euorpe? Warfare for fair cause—Is it against the spirit of In¬ 
dia? ‘Vinashaya cha dushkritam’—Is it something imported from 
Snrope? Granted that it is, will you be fanatic enough not to 
take from Europe what is good? Do you believe that nothing 
good is possible in Europe? If conspiracy, bloodshed and sacri¬ 
fice for fair cause are bad for India, will they not be‘bad as 
well for Europe?” 

* * • 

( 

I do not deny that India had armies, warfare etc., before she 
came in contact with Europe, But I do say that it never was: 
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the normal course of Indian life. The masses unlike those of 
Europe were untouched by the warlike spirit, i have already 
said in these pages that I ascribe to the Gita, from which the 
writer has quoted the celebrated verse, a totally different mean¬ 
ing from that ordinarily given. I do not regard it as a descrip¬ 
tion of, or an exhortation to, physical warfare. And in any case 
according to the verse quoted it is god the all-knowing who 
descends to the earth to punish the wicked. I must be pardoned 
if I refuse to regard every revolutionary as an all-knowing god 
or an avatar. I do not condemn everything European. Eut 3 
condemn for all climes and for all times secret murders and 
unfair methods even for a fair cause. 

* * * 

“ ‘India is not Calcutta ^nd Bombay.’ May I most respectfully 
put it before your Mahatmaship that the revolutionaries know 
the geography of India enough to be able to know this geogra¬ 
phical fact easily. We hold this fact as much as we hold that 
a few spinners do not form the Indian nation. We are entering 
villages and have been successful everywhere. Can you not be¬ 
lieve that they, the sons of Shivaji, Fratap and Ran jit, can 
appreciate our sentiments with more readiness and depth than 
anything else? Don’t you think that armed and conspired re¬ 
sistance against something satanic and ignoble is infinitely more 
befitting for any nation, especially India, than the prevalence of 
effortlessness and philosophical cowardice? I mean the cowardice 
which is pervading the length and breadth of India owing to 
the preaching of your theory of nonviolence or more correctly 
the wrong interpretation and misuse of it. Nonviolence is not 
the theory of the weak and helpless, it is the theory of the 
strong. We want to produce such men in India, who will not 
shrink from death whenever it may come and in whatever form 
—will do the good and die. This is the spirit with which we are 
entering the villages. We are not entering the villages to extort 
votes for councils and district boards, but our object is to secure 
comartyrs for the country who will die and stone will not tell 
where his poor corpse lies. Do you believe like Mazzini that ideas 
.ripen quickly, when nourished by the blood of martyrs?” 

• • • • 

It Ms not enough to know the geographical difference between 

Calcutta and the villages outside the railways. If the revolu¬ 
tionaries kfiew the organic difference between these, they would, 
like me,* become spinners. I own that the few spinners we have 
do not make India. But I claim tha| it is possible to make all 
India spin as it did before? and so far as sympathy is concerned 

TLO-& 
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millions are even now in sympathy with the movement,*but they 
never will be with the revolutionary. I dispute the cl&im that 
the revolutionaries are succeeding with the villagers. But if they 
are, I am sorry. I shall spare no pains to frustrate their effort. 
Armed conspiracies against something satanic is like matching 
satans against satan. But since one satan is one too many for 
me, I would not multiply him. Whether my activity is effort¬ 
lessness or all efforts remain perhaps to be seen. Meanwhile, 
if it has resulted in making two yards of yarn spin where only 
one was spinning, it is so much to the good. Cowardice, whether 
philosophical or otherwise, I abhor. And if I could be persuaded 
that revolutionary activity has dispelled cowardice, it will go a 
long way to soften my abhorrence of the method, however much 
I may still oppose it on principle. But he who runs may see that 
owing to the nonviolent movement, tthe villagers have assumed 
a boldness to which only a few years ago they were strangers. 
I admit that nonviolence is a weapon essentially of the strong. 
I also admit that often cowardice is mistaken for nonviolence. 

My friend begs the question when he says a revolutionary is 
one who “does the good and dies”. That is precisely what I 
question. In my opinion he does the evil and dies. I do not 
regard killing or assassination or terrorism as good in any cir¬ 
cumstances whatsoever. I do believe that ideas ripen quickly 
when nourished by the blood of martyrs. But a man who dies 
slowly of jungle fever in service bleeds as certainly as the one 
on the gallows. And if the one who dies on the gallows is not 
innocent of another’s blood, he never had ideas that deserved 

to ripen. 

* 

• * * 

“One of your objections against the revolutionaries is that 
their movement is not mass movement, consequently the mass 
at large will be very little benefited by the revolution, for which 
we are preparing. That is indirectly saying that we shall be 
most benefited by it. Is it really what you mean to say? Do you 
believe that those persons who are ever ready to die for their 
country, those mad lovers of their country, I mean the revolu¬ 
tionaries of India in whom the spirit of nishkama karma reigns, ( 
will betray their motherland and secure privileges for g, life— 
this trifling life? It is true that we will not drag the mass just 
now in the field of action, because we know that it is weak, but 
when the preparation is complete we shall call them in the 
open field. We profess to understand the present Indian .psycho¬ 
logy full well, because we daily get the chance of weighing our 
brethren along with ourselves. We kqpw that the mass of India 
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is after ill Indian, it is not weak by itself but there is want of 
efficient leaders; so when we have begot the number of leaders 
required by constant propaganda and preaching, and the arms, 
we shall not shrink from calling, and if necessary, dragging the 
w»aw in the.open field to prove that they are the descendants 
of Shivaji, Ranjit, Pratap and Gobind Singh. Besides we have 
been constantly preaching that the masses are not for the revo¬ 
lution but the revolution is for the masses. Is it sufficient to 
remove your prejudice in this connection?” 

* * * 

I neither say nor imply that the revolutionary benefits if the 
masses do not. On the contrary, and as a rule, the revolutionary 
never benefits in the ordinary sense of the word. If the revo¬ 
lutionaries succeed in attracting, not “dragging” the masses to 
them, they will find that the murderous campaign is totally 
unnecessary. It sounds very pleasant and exciting to talk of “the 
descendants of Shivaji, Ranjit, Pratap and Gobind Singh”. But 
is it true? Are we all descendants of these heroes in the sense 
in which the writer understands it? We are their countrymen, 
but their descendants are the military classes. We may in future 
be able to obliterate caste, but today it persists and therefore 
the claim put up by the writer cannot in my opinion be sustained. 

* * * 

"Last of all, I shall ask you to answer these questions: Was 
Guru Gobind Singh a misguided patriot because he believed in 
warfare for noble cause? What will you like to say about 
Washington, Garibaldi and Lenin? What do you think of Kamal 
Pasha and De Valera? Would you like to call Shivaji and Pratap, 
well meaning and sacrificing physicians who prescribed arsenic 
when they should have given fresh grape-juice? Will you like 
to call Krishna Europeanised because he believed also in the 
vinasha of dushkritas?” 

* * • 

This is a hard or rather awkward question. But I dare not 
Vhirk it. In the first instance Guru Gobind Singh and the others 
whose names are mentioned did not believe in secret murder. 
In ftfe second, these patriots knew their work and their men, 
whereas tl^p modem Indian revolutionary does not know his 
weak. He has not the men, he has no„t the atmosphere, that the 
patriots mentioned had. Though my views are derived from my 
theory of life I have not put them before the nation on that 
g ro un d. I have based my 'opposition to the revolutionaries on 
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the sole ground of expedience. Therefore, to compare their acti¬ 
vities with those of Guru Gobind Singh or Washington or Gari¬ 
baldi or Lenin would be most misleading and dangerous. But 
by test of the theory of nonviolence I do not hesitate to say 
chat it is highly likely that had I lived as their contemporary 
and in the respective countries I would have called every one 
of them a misguided patriot, even though a successful and brave 
warrior. As it is, I must not judge them. I disbelieve history so> 
far as details of acts of heroes are concerned. I accept broad 
facts of history and draw my own lessons for my conduct. I do 
not want to repeat it in so far as the broad facts contradict 
the highest laws of life. But I positively refuse to judge men 
from the scanty material furnished to us by history. De mortals 
nil nisi bonum. Kamal Pasha and Be Valera too I cannot judge. 
But for me as a believer in nonviolence out and out, they cannot 
be my guides in life in so far as their faith in war is concerned. 
I believe in Krishna perhaps more than the writer. But my 
Krishna is the lord of the universe, the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of us all. He may destroy because he creates. But I 
must not be drawn into a philosphical or religious argument 
with my friends. I have not the qualifications for teaching my 
philosophy of life. I have barely qualifications for practising the 
philosophy I believe. I am but a poor struggling soul yearning 
to be wholly good, wholly truthful and wholly nonviolent in 
thought word and deed, but even failing to reach the ideal which 
I know to be true. I admit, and assure my revolutionary friends. 
It is a painful climb but the pain of it is a positive pleasure 
for me. Bach step upward makes me feel stronger and fit for 
the next. But all that pain and the pleasure are for me. The 
revolutionaries are at liberty to reject the whole of my philo¬ 
sophy. To them I merely present my own experience as a co¬ 
worker in the same cause even as I have successfully presented 
them to the Ali Brothers and many other friends. They can and 
do applaud whole-heartedly the action of Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
and possibly Be Valera and Lenin. But they realise with me 
that India is not like Turkey or Ireland' or Russia and that 
revolutionary activity is suicidal at fhfs stage of the country*? 
life at any rate, if not for all time in a country so vast, so hope¬ 
lessly divided and with the masses so deeply* sunk in pauperism 
and so fearfully terror-struck. 

I 

I wrote another letter. This was also published in Young 
India in the same way on 7 May 1925. Here is the letter ar 
published in the Young i lndvcLi r 
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AT IT AGAIN 

My revolutionary friend has returned to the charge, but I 
must tell him that he has not been as patient with his com- 
position as before. He has introduced in his letter under dis¬ 
cussion much irrelevant matter and has argued loosely. So far 
as I can see, he has exhausted all his argument and has no* 
thing new to say. But should he write again, I advise him to 
write his letter more carefully and boil down his thoughts. I 
have been obliged to do that for him this time. But as he is 
seeking light, let him read carefully what I write, then think 
cut his thoughts calmly and write out clearly and briefly. If it is 
merely questions he has to ask let him simply write them out 
without arguing to convince me. I do not pretend to know every* 
thing about the revolutionary movement, but as I have been 
cbliged to think, observe And write a great deal, there is very 
little new that he can tell me. Whilst, therefore, I promise to 
keep an open mind, I ask him, please, to spare a busy servant 
«if the nation and a true friend of the revolutionary the labour 
of reading much that he need not read. I am anxious to keen 
in touch with the revolutionary and I can only do so through 
these columns. I have a soft corner for him in my heart for 
there is one thing in common between him and me—the ability 
to suffer. But as I humbly believe him to be mistaken and mis¬ 
guided I desire to wean him from his error or in the process 
myself be weaned from mine. 

My revolutionary friend’s first auestion is: 

“ "The revolutionaries have retarded the progress of the coun¬ 
try’. Do you differ with your own view, when you wrote in con¬ 
nection with the Bengal partitions: ’After the partition people 
flaw that petitions must be backed up by force, and that they 
must be caDable of suffering. This spirit must be considered to 
be the chief result of the partition... That which the people 
said tremblingly and in secret began to be said and written 
cnenly... People, young and old, used to run away at the sight 
cf an English face; it no longer awed them. They did not fear 
even a row, or being imprisoned. “Some of the best sons” of 
•India are at present in banishment.’ The movement which 
followed the partition or more correctly which was the manifes- 
tattoh of the unrest of the people was the revolutionary move- 
spent, and the best sons of India you speak of are mostly re- 
volntlonaries or semirevolutionaries. How is it that these so* 
caned ignorant and misguided persons were able to reduce II 
not remove the cowardice of India? UTould you be so intolerant 
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as to call the revolutionaries ignorant, because they cannot 
understand your peculiar dogma of nonviolence?” 

There is no difference between the view expressed in Indian 
Home Bute from which the writer has quoted and the views now 
expressed by me. Those who led the partition movement, what¬ 
ever and whoever they were, undoubtedly shed the fear of 
Englishmen. That was a distinct service to the country. But 
bravery and self sacrifice need not kill. Let my friend remember 
that Indian Home Rule as the booklet itself states was written 
In answer to the revolutionary’s arguments and methods. It waa 
an attempt to offer the revolutionary something infinitely supe¬ 
rior to what he had, retaining the whole of the spirit of setf- 
sacntlce and bravery that was to be found in the revolutionary. 
I do not call the revolutionary ignorant, merely because lie 
does not understand or appreciate ipy method, but because lie 
does not even appear to me to understand the art of warfare. 
Every one of the warriors whom my friend quotes knew his art 
and had his men. 

»* 

The second question is: 

"Was Terence MacSwiney a ‘spotless lamb’ when he died of 
hunger-strike of 71 days? Please remember that he was to the 
last an advocate of conspiracy, bloodshed and terrorism, and 
maintained his ideas expressed in his famous book Principles of 
Freedom. If you can call MacSwiney a ‘spotless lamb’, will you 
not be ready to use the same term for Gopimohan Saha?” 

I am sorry to say I do not know enough of the life of Mac¬ 
Swiney to be able to give an opinion. But if he advocated “cons¬ 
piracy, bloodshed and terrorism” his method was open to the 
same objections that have been advanced in these pages. I never 
regarded him as a “spotless lamb”. I gave my humble opinion 
when his fast was declared, that from my standpoint it was an 
error. I do not justify every fast. 

The third question is: 

"You believe in varnas. Therefore, it is selfevident that you 
hold the kshatriyas to be of the same utility as any other vanta. 
The revolutionaries profess to be kshatriyas in this nih kshatriya. 
epoch in India. ‘Kshatat trayate iti kshatriya’. I consider Oils 
state of India to be the greatest kshata which India has* ever 
met with, in other words this is the time when the need of 
kshatriyas In India is the uttermost. Manu, the prince of wi«m»« 
lawgivers, prescribes four ways for the kshatriya: ‘sanfa, dana* 
danda, bheda’. In this connection I reproduce a passage front 
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Vivekananda, which I think will greatly help you to comprehend 
the matter full well. 

“‘All great teachers have taught “resist not evil”, they have 
taught that the nonresisting is the highest moral ideal. We all 
know that if, in the present state of world, people try to carry out 
this doctrine, the whole social fabric would fall to pieces, society 
would be destroyed, the violent and the wicked will take posses- 
sion of our property, and possibly take our lives also. Even one 
day of such nonresistance would lead to the utter dissolution 
of the country.’ I know what you will do in this awkward posi¬ 
tion, you will try to interpret it differently, but you shall find 
that he has left no room for such misinterpretation, because 
he instantly adds, ‘Some of you have read perhaps the Bhagvad- 
Gita and many of you in western countries may have felt 
astonished at the first chapter wherein our Shri Krishna calls 
Arjuna a hypocrite and toward, on account of his refusal to 
fight or offer resistance, because his adversaries were his 
friends and relatives—his refusal on the plea that nonresistance 
was the highest ideal of love. There is a great lesson for us all 
to learn, that in all things the two extremes are alike; the 
extreme positive and the extreme negative are always similar; 
when the vibrations of light are too slow we do not see them 
nor do we see them when they are too rapid; so also with sound, 
when very low in pitch we do not hear it, when very high we 
do not hear it either. Of like notion is the difference between 
resistance and nonresistance.... We must first care to under¬ 
stand whether we have the power of resistance or not. Then 
having the power if we renounce it and do not resist we are 
doing a grand act of love; but if we cannot resist and yet at 
the same time make it appear and ourselves believe that we 
are actuated by motives of highest love, we shad be doing the 
exact opposite of what is morally good. Arjuna became coward 
at the sight of the mighty array against him, his “love” made 
him forget his duty towards his country and king. That is why 
Shri Krishna told him that he was a hypocrite: “Thou talkest 
like a wise man, but thy actions betray thee to be a coward, 
therefore stand up and fight”.’ ” 

1 want to add nothing more except a few questions. Do you 
think,that your so-called heart and soul nonviolent disciples 
can* resist this alien bureaucratic government by physical force? 
If yes, on what ground; if not how then does your nonviolence 
remain thfe weapon of the strong? Please answer these questions 
in the most unmistakable terms, so that no one can make diffe¬ 
rent interpretations. 
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“Along with it I shall ask you the following questions* which 
directly arise from your statement. In your swarajya is there 
any place for soldiers? Will your swarajya government keep 
armies? If so will they fight—I mean use physical force, when 
necessary, or will they offer satyagraha against their opponents?” 

I have room in my philosophy nf life for kshatriyas. But my 
definition of him I take from the Gita. He who does not run 
away from battle, i.e. danger is a kshatriya. As the world pro¬ 
gresses the same terms .acquire new values. Manu and the other 
lawgivers did not lay down eternal principles of conduct. They 
enunciated certain eternal maxims of life and laid down for their 
age rules of conduct, more or less in accord with those maxims. 

I am unable to subscribe to the methods of bribery and deceit 
even for gaining entrance into heaven much less for gaining 
India’s freedom. For heaven will not be heaven and freedom will 
not be freedom if either is gained through such methods. 

I have not verified the quotation said to be from Vivekananda. 
It has neither the freshness nor the brevity that mark most of 
that great man’s writings. But whether it is from his writings 
or not, it does not satisfy me. If a large number of people carry 
out the doctrine of nonresistance, the present state of the world 
will not be what it is. Those individuals who have carried it out 
have not lost anything. They have not been butchered by the 
violent and the wicked. On the contrary the latter have shed 
both their violence and wickedness in the presence of the non¬ 
violent and the good. 

I have already stated my meaning of the Gita. It deals with 
the eternal duel between good and evil. And who does not, like 
Arjuna, often quail when the dividing line between good and 
evil is thin and when the right choice is so difficult? 

I heartily endorse, however, the statement that he alone is 
truly nonviolent who remains nonviolent even though he has the 
ability to strike. I do therefore claim that my disciple (I have 
only one and that is myself) is quite capable of striking, very 
indifferently and perhaps ineffectively I admit; but he has no 
desire to do so. I have had in my life many an opportunity of 
shooting my opponents and earning the crown of martyrdom but 
I had not the heart to shoot any of them. For I did not want 
them to shoot me, however, much they disliked my methods. X 
wanted them to convince me of my error as I was trying .to 
convince them of theirs. “Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you.” * 

Alas! In my swaraj of today there is room feu soldiers. Let the 
revolutionary friend know that I have described the disarmament 
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and consequent emasculation of a whole people as the blackest 
crime of the British. I have not the capacity for preaching 
universal nonviolence to the country. I preach therefore non¬ 
violence restricted strictly to the purpose of winning our freedom 
and therefore perhaps for preaching the regulation of inter¬ 
national relations by nonviolent means. But my incapacity must 
not be mistaken for that of the doctrine of nonviolence. I see it 
with my intellect in all its effulgence. My heart grasps it. But I 
have not yet the attainments for preaching universal nonviolence 
with effect. I am not advanced enough for the great task. I 
have yet anger within me, I have yet the dwait bhava duality in 
me. I can regulate my passions, I keep them under subjection, but 
before I can preach universal nonviolence with effect, I must be 
wholly free from passions. I must be wholly incapable of sin. Let 
the revolutionary pray with and for me that I may soon become 
that. But meanwhile let him take with me the one step to it 
which 1 see as clearly as day light, i.e. to win India’s freedom 
with strictly nonviolent means. And then under swaraj you and 
I shall have a disciplined intelligent educated police force that 
would keep order within and fight raiders from without if by 
that time I or someone else does not show a better way of deal¬ 
ing with either. 

These letters created a great commotion at that time as 
they were quoted in all important newspapers. Now there 
were definitely two camps inside the national movement. 
The revolutionaries from the very beginning were ready to 
tolerate Gandhi and even consider his activities as supple¬ 
menting the other activities, but Gandhi and to some extent 
Jawaharlal Nehru although admiring and praising De Valera 
of Ireland and Kamal Pasha of Turkey wanted to wipe 
away the revolutionaries. 

Apart from the above documents a glimpse of the ideology 
of revolutionaries could be had from a model list of books 
for revolutionaries prepared by Sanyal. This list contained 
books by or on De Valera, Garibaldi, Mazzini. There were 
some*books on Russia. I do not remember the names. I 
b(flight a certain book Russ ki Rajyakranti (Russian Revolu¬ 
tion) in Jiindi and many other books. At that time I read 
one bctok History of Socialism by Kirkup. I think during that 
period that was the only book on the history of socialism 
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available in India. Then there were books in Bengali, Eng¬ 
lish and Hindi on various patriotic subjects. 

Ideas of scientific socialism were fast invading the minds 
of Indian youths. But while reading the history of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution we did not distinguish between tlje activities 
of the Bolsheviks and the Narodniks. To us Lenin was a 
good patriot like Garibaldi or Sun Yat-sen. I had heard and 
read about Marx, but failed to understand at that time his 
role fully. He more or less seemed to be an extremely kind- 
hearted gentleman, philanthropically inclined towards the 
proletariat. His beard and his eyes inspired us with great 
respect, but this respect was not very much different from 
that we entertained towards say, Rabindranath Tagore. 

This was not very strange seein'g that for us Indians in 
1922-25 the real fight was against the British. We had to 
win the patriotic war, of course along with it we could fight 
or at least prepare for the fight for socialism. That is a 
different question. 



Chapter X 

•The Pleasures of Secret Work 


I have given more importance to what we thought and 
envisaged about the future during those days than to what 
we did. Now let me describe revolutionaries in action. 

After the merger of the two revolutionary parties and I 
think as a stipulation of the merger Rajendra Lahiri was 
made the district organiser of the party at Varanasi. We 
were to work under his guidance. Lahiri was a sweet- 
tempered young man, almost feminine. On top of this he 
had always a smile somewhere fluttering about his lips. He 
seemed to be born for the better things in life, at the 
same time there was something in his eyes—a grim 
determination that destined him for a serious mission. He 
had Jbeen initiated in the revolutionary movement through 
thfe Sanyal family, a distinguished family that had given 
many patriots at that period to the nation. The ladies of the 
family were also very good conductors of the message of 
revolution. 
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S. N. Bakshi was another important figure of Varanasi. 
His father came in his way when he learnt that he had 
. joined the revolutionary party. Bitter arguments and sleep¬ 
less nights followed. Bakshi threatened to leave the house, 
which he ultimately did. Then his father mellowed and 
called him back and he was left to himself. At Varanasi 
Bakshi did very useful work. His more useful work was 
however done at Jhansi where he was sent as an emissary 
of the party. There seated on many ramparts and forts 
associated with the first war of independence of 1857, he 
saw many a dream and what is more, he was able to trans¬ 
mit those dreams to Bhagavandas, Malkapurkar and many 
other youths of a sterling quality. 

Our work was wholly secret. Oifr first task was to spot 
out potential comrades and then pursue them relentlessly 
with books and arguments till they agreed to join us. As 
a rule we did not approach youths with a bad reputation or 
a bad family history. In this case bad family history meant 
a family which had supplied police officers to the empire. 
These were primary precautions which we were asked to 
- observe. This did not mean that the youths who passed these 
hurdles were eligible. Man is a peculiar animal. Under 
ordinary circumstances in ordinary times, the average, even 
less than the average man struts on the arena of life with 
flying colours. But the real man is recognised under the 
stress and strain of a crisis. In crisis many men come out 
in an altogether different light. Our revolutionary party 
being an organisation against the most resourceful and, as 
we learnt later, most cruel British empire, could only take 
very tough men as members, who would not reel under any 
blow that the enemy chose to inflict. But apparently tough 
men, passing as. such for many years crumbled to piece* 
under a crisis and often there were many ugly surprises. 

It is said that in the Varanasi conspiracy case, Sachindra- 
nath Sanyal when confronted with the' news that a memb'eY 
Bibhuti had turned king’s witness or approver as they called, 
reacted very sharply and said that he could never believe it. 
'In the same manner in the Kakori case a youth when told 
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about his friend having turned an approver said “I can be¬ 
come an approver, but he cannot.” But in both the cases 
the news was true. 

So revolutionaries had to be really handpicked. Ugly 
surprises would always occur, nevertheless we had to take 
certain precautions. When I spotted out a possible comrade, 
I* gave him books. In the beginning historical novels with 
a patriotic tilt such as Bankings and Kameshchandra Dutt’s 
novels and patriotic poems of Navin Sen, Maithilisharan, 
Bajani Sen were given. If the prospective revolutionary 
evinced sustained interest with this type of literature in 
preference to thriller or simply literary type of fiction, the 
next phase came into operation. I now gave him lives of 
patriots like those of Rana Pratap, Shivaji, Garibaldi, Maz- 
zini, Wallace, etc. Then came more direct books such as the 
lives of the‘revolutionary martyrs Kanailal, Khudiram, 
Jatin Mukerjee, etc., which brought the reader within the 
vortex of the revolutionary movement. Out of these Kanailal 
by Motilal Roy was an excellent book. Even the most hard¬ 
hearted youth would weep at the description of the last 
hours of the martyr. 

The life of the Indian revolutionary martyrs constituted 
the last course. In between, the youth was fed on the history 
of the Chinese revolution (1912), Zaghlul Pasha’s struggle 
for Egyptian independence, etc. Generally the preliminary 
choice used to be so good that the full course had not to be 
gone through. Somewhere in the middle of the prescribed 
course a free and frank talk began, followed by enrolment. 
As I have already explained, enrolment meant only a men¬ 
tal note. 

The entry of a new member to the party used to be a 
great occasion and those in the know rejoiced. With the 
admi|sion of every new member the goal seemed to be 
coming nearer and it used to be an occasion of personal 
triumph for the man who succeeded in presenting a new 
member to the party. It also increased the prestige of the • 
person. 

Members were not introduced IS each other without some - 
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compelling necessity. If the exigencies of work brought 
some members temporarily together, they were not sup¬ 
posed to pursue the acquaintance after the work was finish¬ 
ed. In practice, however, it was very difficult to observe 
such a rule. Members only saw their group leaders as often 
as possible. The new member was guided in his studies. It 
may be noted that while the Congress under Gandhi follow¬ 
ed an obscurantist policy, the revolutionary party wanted 
its members to read everything, of course with an em¬ 
phasis on the history of revolutions and revolutionaries.. As 
soon as I got time and opportunity I learnt Gujarati to read 
-Gandhi in the original. There are few Gandhites I dare say 
who can name the books written by Gandhi. 

The chief revolutionaries at Varanasi used to be in per¬ 
manent session. Lahiri’s house and my house used to serve 
as good meeting places in the beginning. Very soon however 
we felt these places had become marked, so we hired a room 
in an obscure lane and in order to give our get-together the 
-appearance of wayward music students we placed a pair 
of tablas (Indian concussion instrument) which we were 
supposed to practice. Although none of us was a smoker 
we placed a bundle of biris (tobacco made into thin ciga¬ 
rettes by wrapping them in a leaf) and a match-box pro¬ 
minently in front of the only window so that everybody 
•could see them before they saw us. 

In these daily get-togethers all sorts of topics were dis¬ 
cussed. Discussions were heated and while discussing we 
forgot time and space. Prospective members and the police 
were discussed threadbare. All that was known about the 
would be member was placed on the table and his family, 
parents, brothers and sisters, academic career were exposed 
to gunfire from very close quarters. His reactions to books 
given to him were reported to this body and they jtrere 
interpreted. Sometimes discussion of books and literature 
also came up for sharp difference of opinion. 

At first these get-togethers were confined to 3 or 4 per¬ 
sons, but gradually as the party swelled, the number .of 
people thus meeting also ia creased. Ip these meetings some- 
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times small arms were displayed. The arms lent a reality 
and grimness to our schemes. Otherwise we would only be 
talking shops. Hence every revolutionary was in love with 
fire-arms. On these occasions people were sometimes taught 
how to handle a revolver or a pistol. Handling did not mean 
actual firing. That was out of question, we being too short 
of ammunition. Handling the small arms like this often 
proved to be very risky. Twice I myself had hair-breadth 
escapes from being shot through the chest or the brain. 
On the first occasion it was in our house. Chandrashekhar 
Azad was learning how to load and unload a Mauser pistol. 
He had learnt how to load and unload many other brands 
of revolvers and pistols* but this was a new make. Azad 
was handling the pistol. He had liked it more than other 
brands. He went on with his work and I began to read 
something. Suddenly seized perhaps by the warmth of the 
machine, which he had come to adore during the last half 
an hour he aimed the empty pistol—empty according to 
his knowledge—towards me and said, “Be on your guard, 
I am going to shoot you.” 

Before I could say anything he had pulled the trigger 
and bang whizzed the bullet that had remained inside the 
barrel without his knowledge. Fortunately for us Azad was 
not yet the marksman that he was destined to be later on. 
Although he had fired from a close range, the bullet had 
missed my head by two inches and had buried itself in the 
wall. Imagine the consternation of Azad. He thought he 
had shot me through. I informed him that he had missed 
me. This however did not console him. He was almost in 
tears. With great difficulty I pacified him. But there was 
no time to lose in sentimental nonsense. The bang must 
have been heard outside. So I went out of the room to take 
stock of the situation. Father was not at home. Fortunately 
nobody was at home. I went on top of the roof to find out 
if there was any stir in the vicinity. Fortunately none had 
noticed it. Our British rulers had so disarmed the country 
that people were not even familiar with the sound of a gun. 
Anyway this calmed me and I ask^d Azad to run away with 
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the pistol and cartridges and be off till I contact him. He 
was glad to comply because he like many other revolu¬ 
tionaries had an ardent love for fire-arms. 

On another occasion I had a similar hair-breadth escape. 
Comrades had gathered for a liold-up (ultimately this hold¬ 
up did not materialise) in Chandrashekhar Azad’s room. 
At that time he was supposed to be so innocuous having 
not yet been spotted by the police as a revolutionary that 
some comrades including the great Ramprasad Bismil put 
up in his room. Revolvers, pistols and rifles to be used in 
the hold-up were oiled and kept openly in the room. Ram¬ 
prasad was testing the springs of the arms. Only I was in¬ 
side the room, Azad was standing* on guard. Suddenly a 
revolver went off accidentally. As the mouth of the barrel 
was pointed towards me, Ramprasad thought that I had 
been shot. He put aside the revolver and rushed towards 
me. I said I was all right. He would not believe. He said 
when a person is shot, he immediately does not know. By 
this time he noticed a hole in the wall just behind my head, 
then only he believed that I wasn’t shot. Immediately we 
left the place with all the arms and ammunition to a safe 
hide-out. Azad was left to deal with the situation as best 
as he could. This room was a part of a boarding house, so 
we feared some mischief. The bullet lodged in the wall 
could well tell its own story. But Azad later on reported 
with a smile that lighted every comer of his badly pock¬ 
marked face that all went well. 

Chandrasekhar Azad who figured on both these occasions 
was a newcomer to the party. Azad was a mere kid when 
he ran off from his far off home in CP and migrated to 
Varanasi. I do not think he had come with any particular 
scheme in his mind. But being a brahmin by caste, he was 
soon absorbed as a student of Sanskrit, and as sucth he 
became entitled to free boarding and lodging, thanks- <to 
the various Hindu endowments. He was only an average 
student As soon as the call for ‘noncooperation’ of school 
came, he was one of the first to respond to it. Generally 
students studying Sanskrit can be dubbed reactionaries. In 
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reality they do not know and do not care to know what is 
happening in the world at large. But on this occasion in 
1921 a peculiar thing happened. It was the Sanskrit stu¬ 
dents who were die first to be infected by the movement 
at Varanasi.* Azad was one of them. He was arrested very 
soon. He refused to reveal his real name to the trying 
magistrate and had said that his name was “Free”, father's 
name was “Independent” and his residence was in “prison”. 
For this triple impertinence he was sentenced to be flogged, 
while others of his category and age like me were given 
3 months RI. At every stripe he had said “Hail Mahatma 
Gandhi!” The arbitrary calling off of the noncooperation 
movement had disillusioned and shocked him. But he had 
still some faith in Gandhi. 

One Pranavesh Chatterjee of Kashi Vidyapeeth intro¬ 
duced him to .me. Chandrashekhar Azad agreed that Gandhi 
had very wrongly withdrawn the movement. But he had 
a mysterious faith in the Congress. He cost me many days. 
Once that he agreed to become a member of the party, he 
became one of the most ardent revolutionaries. He had a 
magnetic personality. From the very beginning he was over- 
enthusiastic, so much so that Ramprasad Bismil, the leader , 
nicknamed him quick-silver. In his case enthusiasm was 
constant. He never cooled down during a very long career 
as yTi active revolutionary. After the arrest of the group 
of revolutionaries known as the Kakori group, he became 
the leader of revolutionaries in northern India. Ultimately 
he died a martyr’s death in a park in Allahabad in a straight 
gun fight with the police. He will figure again and again 
in this narrative. 

Azad brought Swami Govindaprakash or Ramkrishna 
Khatri a rather colourful figure to the party. He was at 
•that time in the first stage of becoming a holy man. A hand¬ 
some young man, he could have only renounced the world 
and donned the ochre robe because he had been jilted in 
love. The holy men in India number m millions and gene¬ 
rally they are a depraved and worthless lot. But Azad had 
his eye on Govindaprakash and hi knew that he was an 
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idealist youth strayed among this unholy tribe. Govinda- 
prakash alias Khatri was originally a resident of Buldana, 
Maharashtra. 

Azad was also responsible for bringing Jogendra Shukla 
to the party. Later on Shukla became one of the most im¬ 
portant revolutionaries of Bihar. He was also originally a 
noncooperator and was known to me since my first incarce¬ 
ration. 

Azad created many other useful contacts including the 
one that of a skilled blacksmith. In his smithy our arms 
were repaired free of charge. Azad also managed to get 
some money from him. The blacksmith manufactured for 
us a small clumsy muzzle loading gun, which would fire 
only once, requiring reloading with gunpowder and ball. 
Azad was very enthusiastic about this, but he was told very 
bluntly that this was of no use to us. He argued that the 
first Mughal emperor had won his battle with this type of 
weapon, then why could we not? Anyway the party de¬ 
clined the magnanimous offer thankfully and we concen¬ 
trated on smuggling arms from foreign countries and steal¬ 
ing them wherever we could lay our hands on. 

We took particular care to conceal our arms in the safest 
places. Each piece was kept separately so that even if one 
piece fell in the hands of the police others might remain 
safe. The hiding places were known only to the most trusted 
members and even they did not know more than one or 
two places. As soon as it was felt that the hiding place did 
not remain that much secret, it was immediately changed. 
In a secret party operating against the gigantic network of 
the British empire, nothing could be left to chance. Every 
chance was as far as possible calculated and forestalled. 



Chapter Xl 

Work Outside Varanasi 


Revolutionary work was going on all over the province 
and emissaries were active. When Sachindranath Sanyal 
.made up his mind to revive the party, he approached his 
former comrades. Suresh Bhattacharya was one of them. 
Although originally a resident of Varanasi he had now set¬ 
tled down in Kanpur. He was at that time a subeditor of 
Hindi Pratap under the great Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi. 
Subsequently a very distinguished band of revolutionaries 
comprising among others the Sinha brothers, Ajoykumar 
Ghosh and Batukeshwar Dutt was created round him. It is 
interesting to note that all these revolutionaries were in 
the beginning very much influenced by the gospel of Bama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. 

The moS't distinguished member of . the old guard who 
agreed to join our party was Ramprasad Bismil of Shah- 
jehanpur. He was a singularly handsome person with an 
iron physique. During the period ^of the first world war 
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there was a revolutionary conspiracy which subsequently 
became known as the Mainpuri Conspiracy. The leader of 
this conspiracy was Gendalal Dikshit, a dreamer of his own 
type. Operating in an area infested with robbers, the idea 
occurred to him that these robbers could be organised under 
patriotic young men. He started work impelled by this idea* 
but before a fair trial could be given to this unorthodox 
idea, he found himself inside a prison. He pretended to be¬ 
come king’s witness and then one night he crossed the walls- 
and ran away from custody. The funniest thing was that he 
ran away with the king’s chief witness. He could not how¬ 
ever enjoy his liberty very long. His health was completely 
shattered and he died under very tragic circumstances. His 
disciple Ramprasad was one of the patriotic youths wanted 
in this conspiracy, but he could not be arrested. He remained 
disguised as a peasant doing his normal work in the field. 
He was included in the victory amnesty. After this he came 
out in the open and took to some small business. It was at 
this stage that our emissary reached him. Ramprasad prov¬ 
ed to be a priceless find, because he had experience of hold¬ 
ups and the party was soon to embark on a programme of 
hold-ups for replenishing its coffers. 

Although Ramprasad was an orthodox Arya Samajist i.e_ 
a follower of Swami Dayanand, a revivalist reformer, he 
had a Muslim friend named Ashfaqulla. Both of them sub¬ 
sequently went to the gallows on the same day. Ashfaq, 
tall and handsome, came from a good Pathan family and- 
was a good sportsman. He also seemed to be reserved for the 
good things in life. His physique was also superb. He was 
a newcomer like me as far as the revolutionary party was 
concerned, but he had one advantage. He used to go hunt¬ 
ing and as such he was a good marksman. 

What was only a private friendship became ^political 
fellow-travellership. Anyway the friendship was*-very 
peculiar. For this the credit goes more to Ashfaq than to 
Ramprasad. Had he been as aggressive a Muhammadan as 
Ramprasad was an Arya Samajist, their friendship would 
have cracked at the tfrst opportunity. Ashfaq had* liberal 
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views or rather no views, so their friendship went on suc¬ 
cessfully. Ashfaq shaved himself, but this did not rule out 
his being a fanatic as many shaved Muslims are. Whenever 
Ashfaq went outside his own city he disguised himself as 
a Hindu thajcur. He put on the sacred thread and played 
his part so well that we took him to the temples of Vishwa- 
nath and Annapurna, when he once visited Varanasi on 
party work. By the way, these temples are not open to non- 
Hindus and viewed from an orthodox Hindu point of view 
we assisted in downright sacrilege. Ashfaq, although re¬ 
maining a Muhammadan, had risen to that mental attitude 
from where religious squabbles looked very small. Pork 
was not anathema to him, I do not remember if he ever 
actually took it, but theoretically he did not distinguish 
between pork and beef. This was at a par with our conduct. 
We used to take beef in defiance of the whole society. This 
does not mean that all our members were of this view. 
Some of them were strict vegetarians like Rarnprasad, but 
other nonvegetarians also of the older age group did not 
take very kindly to these ideas. 

Anyway Ashfaq was an asset to the party. A third mem¬ 
ber from Shahjehanpur was Roshan Singh, also destined 
to be hanged later on. He was also a man of unusually 
good physique and courage like Rarnprasad and Ashfaq. 
Roshan Singh was already middle aged when he came over 
to us. His was the case of a redeemed sinner. Before the 
noncooperation movement he was in the habit of commit¬ 
ting dacoities now and then. To him it was not really a 
means of income, but it was a sort of shikar supposed to 
be natural among people of the military caste. As feudalism 
was a living force in these parts of India, this indulgence 
was not looked down upon as a perversion. Many important 
Congressmen and leaders of their own districts were known 
to ifjdhlge in occasional village dacoity, sometimes by 
taking part in them and often from a safe distance for 
Toyalty. Magistrates trying dacoits often passed very open 
strictures on the activities of this type of congressmen. 

So our Roshan Singh, before he \jas a noncooperator was 
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sort of small feudal chief with all the accompanying vices. He' 
had two wives, to one of whom only he was married. After 
joining the noncooperation movement he became a changed 
man. His old career was so notorious that the rumour per¬ 
sisted for a long time that he joined the nojjcooperation 
movement in a hurry and courted imprisonment only to be 
able to contact some undertrials in a dacoity case, about 
whom he was afraid that they would denounce him. This 
rumour is however belied by the fact that as a noncoope¬ 
rator sentenced to two years RI he led a very austere life: 
in prison. It appears to me that Roshan Singh’s was a rest¬ 
less soul. The humdrum life of a remote village did not. 
suit him. Now that he found an outet for this heroic ten¬ 
dencies in noncooperation, he abandoned his old ways- 
After release he came in contact with Ramprasad and was 
admitted to the revolutionary party. Ramprasad knew his 
full case history and it had been proved that his decisions 
in admitting him to the party was correct. Roshan Singh, 
proved to be one of the bravest revolutionaries in his 
life as well as in death. 

It is very remarkable that all these three important men 
from Shahjehanpur were later on hanged. Ramprasad, how¬ 
ever, was not a good organiser. His talent lay in a different, 
direction. Premkishen Khanna, later on a member of the 
Indian parliament, was the only important member of 
Shahjehanpur, who was spared the rope. 

Among revolutionaries of other districts Vishnusharan 
Dublis was already a prominent publicman of his district, 
when he came in touch with the party. He came from a 
distinguished family of Arya Samajists i.e. reformist Hindus, 
but he himself was never serious about religion. He was 
the superintendent of an orphanage, and it was inside this 
orphanage that a meeting of the highest body of the party 
was held. This meeting later on was construed as *'one of 
the overt acts of the conspiracy during the trial. 

Judging from the number of martyrs (three) given by 
a district, Ramprasad’s district was the best. But in reality 
Kanpur along with Varanasi was the best organised district. 
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It produced a galaxy of revolutionaries among whom were 
the Sinha brothers, B. K. Dutt, Ramdulare, Ajoy Ghosh, 
Shaligram, Ramesh Gupta, Surendra and Virendra Pande. 
We will have occasion to meet them individually in the 
course of this narrative. 

Bo this was some of the human material of the party. 
Jogesh Chatterjee was later on reinforced and replaced by 
Govindcharan Kar. Kar was one of the old guards. During 
the first world war Kar was very active. The police got his 
scent and chased him. Ensued a gun fight. It could not last 
long, because the police force was big and Kar had only 
a revolver. The police was using only grapeshots as they 
wanted to catch him alive. Kar received a few shots, but 
he carried on the unequal fight till all his ammunition was 
finished. Then Kar threw his revolver in a ditch. When his 
revolver remained silent for a long time, the police sur¬ 
rounded him from all sides and arrested him. He was sent 
to prison, but in spite of a whole company of police search¬ 
ing the terrain for a week the revolver could not be found. 
All the ditches were excavated, but Mother Earth had 
mysteriously swallowed the revolver. The prosecution was 
in a great fix. Nevertheless he was tried and sentenced to 
7 years RI and sent to the Andamans. 

When after release he came to Varanasi as an organiser, 
believe it or not he had still many grapeshot lodged in 
various parts of his body. He had refused to take them out. 
He only took those out that gave him trouble. Others were 
allowed to stay on. When I became familiar with him, I 
was allowed to feel those iron-balls. Whoever heard about 
their presence reacted very sharply and said this was a 
myth, how could iron balls be lodged in a living body? But 
one could feel them with one’s hand to be convinced. This 
event, unimportant in itself, lent Kar a high stature in our 
e^qs. *We all wanted to emulate him. A regular gun fight, 
a seven year term in the Andamans, then again back to 
.work with those iron balls inside the body. He was also a 
very noble man, though not an intellectual. He loved re¬ 
ligion and tried to understand yedanta very hard, while 
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lodged in the Andamans and then at Naini. He convinced 
us not by arguments, piled one on the other, but by his 
life and the outward glow as it reflected in his smile that 
had remained unruffled through years of untold suffering. 

A rather tragic figure of our time was Mukunplilal, whom 
I have already mentioned. He was the only convict of the 
Mainpuri Conspiracy case, who was not given the benefit 
of the general amnesty of 1919. He was released after doing 
his full term in the end of 1923 or the beginning of 1924. 
He was the son of a rather well-to-do landlord. As a worker 
of Gendalal’s party he had refused nothing to the party 
and he was not so well-to-do when he went to prison. When 
he came out of prison he found that his eder brother had not 
only appropriated his property, but had seduced his wife. 

So this was the position in which Mukundilal, a man 
returned from a long term of prison life, found himself. 
The country was apathetic and the family had treated him 
foul. He forgave his wife as she was repentent. But he 
wanted to shoot his elder brother. For a long time he was 
in search of a revolver. In the meantime he came across 
Ramprasad and asked him for a revolver. Ramprasad heard 
his full story, but said the revolvers belonging to the party 
could not be used for any private purpose. Mukundilal 
argued with him—Was it not obligatory for the party to 
defend the honour of a member lodged in prison? 

Ramprasad could not say that it was not. But at the same 
fame he did not comply with his request. Yes, Mukundilal's 
elder brother was a traitor and a scoundrel. He deserved 
to be shot. But there were bigger scoundrels who still more 
deserved to be shot. Why not do away with them first? 
Mukundilal was so much hurt that he refused to be per¬ 
suaded, but gradually he had to concede that Ramprasad 
Was right. So once more Mukundilal joined die revolution¬ 
ary party, this time perhaps with a grim determirtetko. 
This time it was not only romantic ideas of patriotism that 
were propelling and impelling Mm, he really wanted to 
contribute his mite to build a better world. • 
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"Within a few months, the party had grown into a huge 
organisation and it required money to feed its various life¬ 
lines. Whole-time workers—professional revolutionaries— 
had to be supported by the party. The revolutionary party, 
as I knew then, did not even give bare subsistence to its 
whole-time workers. In this context the case of Kundanlal 
• comes to my mind. He had some sort of good job at Vara¬ 
nasi waterworks. He originally belonged to Pratapgarh 
district, so the party thought it a good idea to send him 
to his district to organise a branch there. He was summarily 
weaned away from his job and eventually transplanted at 
’ ‘Pratapgarh. He was never given more than ten rupees a 
month although, if I remember rightly, he had resigned a 
job of one hundred and ten rupees. At that time this was 
.a pretty Tbig sum for a single man. 

Similar were the cases of Jogesh Chatterjee and Govinda- 
rcharan Kar. Chatterjee cooked his*own food and washed the 
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utensils. Chandrashekhar Azad was often starving. Many 
times Lahiri or I caught him starving, then we brought 
him home and gave him some food. Shachin Bakshi was 
provided with very little money, even when he was work¬ 
ing at Jhansi. Rabindramohan Kar had often to Jive on the 
powder of parched gram. Mukundilal’s condition was no 
better. Party members like me who had the good fortune 
of not being turned off from the paternal house on account 
of revolutionary activities were very much better off. The 
brunt of the party work had to be borne by people like 
Rabindramohan Kar, Chandrashekhar Azad and Kundanlal,. 
who had no paternal roof over their head owing to some 
reason or other. 

Whole-time revolutionaries did not like to depend on the 
party. They tried their best to fend for themselves when¬ 
ever and wherever possible. Pranavesh wanted a tutor for 
himself. His family was ready to spare the sum of ten. 
rupees monthly for this. So I got this job for Jogesh Chat- 
terjee. Pranavesh was already a member, but he was not 
told who his teacher was. Of course gradually he came to 
know. In the same manner Bakshi used to earn something 
when he was working at Lucknow. Chandrashekhar Azad 
used to work as a part-time accountant of a pickle-seller at 
Varanasi. 

Thus the life of an Indian revolutionary was the life of 
a holy man. He was to take nothing for himself and covet 
nothing. Youths came to the revolutionary party in our 
days in the spirit in which, beginning from Buddha and 
Mahavira, people went to the monasteries in olden times. I 
have been told that this aspect of Indian revolutionary life- 
may not be properly understood by people in the west, but: 
I do not think so. The life of all great revolutionaries like 
Lenin fits in this pattern very well. Was he not almost an. • 
ascetic ? • 

Besides the funds required for the upkeep of whole-time 
revolutionaries, the party had other important items of ex¬ 
penditure. The travel of emissaries entailed a good deal ot 
money. The party ofteij used messengers for important 
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communications, because it was known that letters were 
being censored. Books and pamphlets bought or published 
by the party cost a lot. The greatest item was of course 
buying arms through national and international smugglers. 
As there was no war going on now we could not expect 
donations of arms from foreign powers, as the party got 
from German agents during the first world war. 

The problem of problems was how to meet these expenses. 
Members paid subscriptions to their utmost capacity, but 
generally the members being students belonging to the 
lower middle class could give very little. The money thus 
realised from member’s subscriptions was barely sufficient 
to buy the books that were necessary to carry on the re¬ 
cruiting activities of the party. 

There were some sympathisers of the party who contri¬ 
buted pretty large sums of money. For instance Babu Shiv- 
prasad Gupta used to contribute sums of Rs. 500 now and 
then when approached by Sachin Sanyal. He was a staunch 
and devout congressman, but his catholicity refused to re¬ 
cognise the new caste system created by hair-splitting, 
arguments about violence and nonviolence. He had been 
round the world and had a very big library. He belonged 
to those early reformers, who although not very radical in 
their thinking, could serve as a model for ordinary people. 

Shivprasad Gupta had implicit faith in Sanyal. No re¬ 
ceipt was given or taken and no account was shown. Apart 
from Gupta there were other contributors. But all these 
contributions put together did not and could not meet the 
expenses of an expanding party such as ours. Naturally it 
was proposed to bring into use the method known as forced 
contribution in the jargon of the Irish and Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

But the party had to think thrice before embarking on 
this ^?ath, because this meant ending the era of peaceful 
organisation and precipitate head-on collision with the 
mighty British Indian police. 

Forced contribution as a method had been practised by 
revolutionaries of Bengal long ago. Irish revolutionaries 
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used this method. There are historians who assert that 
Lenin’s Party—the Bolshevik Party of Russia—used to 
finance itself by occasional hold-ups. The great Stalin him¬ 
self is said to have taken part in a very big hold-up 
somewhere near Baku. Besides him many other distinguish¬ 
ed revolutionaries such as M. Krassin, who served as Rus¬ 
sian ambassador to Britain, had taken part in such expedi¬ 
tions. M. Souveraine, a biographer of Stalin, has chapters 
on Lenin’s relations with semiprofessional and patriotic 
robbers. No official history of Russian revolution however 
mentions these facts. 

Forced contribution implies that a moneyed man, unwill¬ 
ing to contribute to party funds is made to contribute by 
force. In plain English it means robbing, but with a purpose, 
such as in wars killing is done with a purpose. I myself did 
not like the word forced contribution. It seemed to be too 
far removed from reality. But the word was on the whole 
very sound and expressive. It expressed the purport of the 
thing in a concise manner. Anyway the constitution of the 
party said that the method of forced contribution could be 
used to finance the party. So when things came to a head 
and the arteries of the party were pretty stiffening because 
of the want of free flow of funds, it was decided to take 
recourse to this method. 

The decision could not be translated into action imme¬ 
diately. It was a matter for experts and experience. For¬ 
tunately some experts in this line were available inside the 
party. Jogesh Chatterjee was experienced. So it fell upon 
kirn to lead the first village hold-up. Silently without in¬ 
forming anybody, even those who were to participate, much 
reconnoitring went on. 

I was selected as one of the persons to take part in it. 
This was a surprise. In the meantime grandma had died. 
Hers was not a peaceful death. Once she fell very ill. Flitter 
nursed her. Father and I did all the household work ifi- 
cluding cooking. Grandma recovered from her illness by 
sheer will power, but before she could take charge of the 
hduse she again fall ill. SJie did not recover this time. She 
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had a premonition that the family was in the process of 
disintegration. But she was helpless. She again and again 
said about mother complaining gently, “She cleverly made 
her exit from this world at the proper time leaving me 
alone to face the music” and much else in that strain. 

When she died, father and we two brothers wept bitterly. 
She was cremated in the same place as mother and her 
ashes were consigned by father to the Ganga from the 
same place as I had done a couple of years ago. We return¬ 
ed to an empty house knowing full well that it was going 
to be emptier still. With the passing away of grandma the 
family really disintegrated. Father bravely tried to save the 
family by marrying a*poor relative, but this hastened the 
disintegration of the family. At least this was what father 
thought when we two brothers, one after the other were 
sent to prison. Later on, years after, I learnt that father 
used to be very cruel to step-mother attributing our prison 
going to her tactlessness. In this father was wrong. How 
could she take the place of mother and grandmother? Father 
died an unhappy man repenting that he had married. Step¬ 
mother also died sometime after. We two brothers were in 
prison at that time at least seven hundred miles away even 

from each other. 

Coming back to the narrative I was called upon to join 
the first hold-up. And so was my friend Rabindramohan. 
The village in which the hold-up was to take place was in 
the district of Fatehpur. We both were instructed to board a 
certain train at Moghalserai junction and detrain at Khaga. 
As to what was going to happen after reaching Khaga, we 
had not the vaguest idea. We did of course surmise that 
we will constitute an FC (forced contribution) party, but 
as to who will meet us at Khaga and who will be our other 
conypanions we did not know. Our instructions were only 
to get down at Khaga. At that point the instructions ended 

abruptly. 

To tell the real truth, I was not at all prepared for thi3 
type of expedition. I was all the time being told that I was 
only to be given secretarial type of work just now. But 
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•when instructions were given to me to proceed to Khaga 
.along with Rabindramohan, it did not very much surprise 
me. Whatever the position in theory the departments of the 
party were washed away in actual practice. Originally it 
was proposed to keep the two departments (civil and mili¬ 
tary) separate from each other, but this was not practi¬ 
cable. The same person had to fulfil all the roles turn by 
turn. 

From Varanasi we were the two persons privileged to 
join the first FC party. As soon as we were told about it, 
we were thrilled because we felt now action was starting. 
We felt as if we had been chosen to die. This was due to 
our inexperience, but what we theftight was this. We had 
48 hours’ notice, so we made our preparations. Youngsters 
as we were, we went to a movie. At that time visiting a 
movie was the high water mark of pleasure-seeking that we 
could conceive. I had begun to write in Bengali on Hindi 
•saints and poets and my articles were appearing in the 
highbrow monthly Sahitya, edited by Panchcowrie Bando- 
padhyaya. Some articles were lying half-written. I hurriedly 
finished and posted them thinking they would be my last 
articles. 

All this I am recounting to show how I was in earnest 
to die. How the idea of death crept into our minds is not 
difficult to trace. We were warned that during the FC, we 
might be shot at. This had started this train of thought. 
This did not daunt us, on the contrary it gave us a feeling 
of elation. Rabindra was overjoyed. He looked all bliss and 
was as pleased as if he was going to meet his bride. He 
sang from Tagore—“Maran re tuhu mama Shyama Saman,” 
(i.e. O death thou art unto me as my beloved Krishna). 

What a tragic song? But it reflected our frame of mind 
beautifully. We imagined now the hour of supreme saosi- 
fice had come. We thought then nothing could be more 
desirable for a revolutionary. In this connection a* conver¬ 
sation between Rabindra and me throws a flood of light on 
•our attitude towards the fC party. I told Rabindra while 
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boarding the train “My dear fellow, what ideal citizens 
we could be had our country been independent, but now 
we are going to commit the most heinous crime.” Rabindra 
also was thinking the same way. I think all the revolution¬ 
aries converging to Khaga from different parts of the pro- 
wince were thinking this way. 

In due time our train reached Khaga. It was just dusk. 
Khaga is a small wayside station. Very few people alighted 
here. We were quite blank as to what was going to happen. 
But the arrangement was perfect. No sooner than we got 
down from the train, a smiling and known face welcomed 
us and we were asked to follow silently. So we did for 
miles and miles withqpt asking a question. Others were 
■following others in the same manner. This we came to 
know after some time. As it became dark and the stars 
began to twinkle the various small groups coverging to¬ 
wards the same destination came closer. Thus we marched 
for nearly three hours into the night. 

I had no idea of the path taken. Besides we were often 
making detours and avoiding the road. Once at a signal 
from the guide, who was probably a local man, we all dis¬ 
persed and disappeared in the bushes. At that time dacoities 
were frequent in this region, so a force named the Special 
Police Guard had been created to deal with the dacoits. It 
consisted of a dozen policemen armed with rifles. On this 
night the guards were coming by the same road by which 
we were going. It was not at all difficult to know about 
their approach, because when they went on their errand of 
catching dacoits, they made a lot of noise, sang songs loudly. 
The thudding monotonous sound of their boots could be 
heard from at least a mile during nights in a place like 
this. No wonder that the Special Police Guard had failed 
to catch many dacoits. 

.Their technique was to accost and sort of interrogate 
every man they came across and search him with the result 
that all'experienced passers-by ducked them. Thus the 
force was no trouble to the dacoits and a great nuisance 
to the innocent travellers. It was.a coincidence that on that 

M • 
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night the Special Police Guard had selected the same road 
for their so-called rounds as we were taking. But our guide 
was a smart and well-informed fellow. He knew the terrain, 
quite well and was acquainted with the modus operandi of 
the Special Police Guard. He immediately asked us to lie 
low in the wayside bushes. Well hidden from view, nestled 
in the bushes we saw His Majesty’s Special Police Guard 
pass, rather we heard them pass. Their riotous march 
amused and tickled us. So this was how the government 
was making the region safe for everybody. It is surprising 
that in spite of their funny technique they sometimes stumb¬ 
led on a gang of dacoits. The reason was that the dacoits 
thus caught were still greater blockheads, they were simple 
villagers who had strayed into this profession against their 
wishes. 

When the Special Police Guard had passed and their 
songs, jokes and the thud of boots were lost in the far 
distant, we emerged from our hiding places and resumed 
our journey for the unknown. As the night had donned a 
darker mantle and now we were in the thick of the rural 
area, we started walking more and less in a compact group of 
three or four each. The feeling that I was marching to my 
death had by now receded in the background, although I 
knew it was just the beginning. I was wondering how it 
was possible to come back scot free, when danger ambushed 
you all the way. Returning home seemed to be a miracle. 

When we reached a mango-grove we were asked to halt. 
We went in the middle of the grove and here the packages 
were opened. We from Varanasi had no luggage, but others, 
I noticed, had luggage. These bundles were now opened 
and from aside the ones that looked like bedding came 
out rifles split into two and revolvers. We were now taken 
into confidence and were told that the moneylender who 
was to be forced to contribute to our party funds lived in 
the nearby village, half a mile from here. 

Jogesh Chatterjee who was obviously leading the FC 
party counted the arms and distributed them. He now out* 
lined to us what was to bp the job of each man in the affair 
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and how and where he was to take position. According to 
the instructions of the party we were to give the impres¬ 
sion that we were ordinary dacoits, so we dressed accord¬ 
ingly. Nearly each of us had now some sort of a turban on. 
This turban »was so worn as to give us a rural look, at the 
same time it was meant to save our head against possible 
blows by a rod or a heavy stick. The turban as worn 
fashionably is a loose thing, in a fiay it can easily go off. 
Against this contingency we bound a piece of towel-length 
cloth from under the jawbone round the head so that the 
turban was held tight in its place, at the same time it con¬ 
cealed the face like a mask. This added to our dacoitlike 
appearance. m 

All this was done within the course of a few minutes. 
Loose shoes were taken off and replaced with tight-fitting 
shoes or even* boots. This precaution was necessary, so that 
no shoes were left on the spot to serve as clues. All surplus 
articles were now gathered and put in a bundle under a 
tree. The idea was that after we come back we would halt 
in the grove and take charge of our belongings. This clock¬ 
wise self-confidence surprised me. But the two rifles, seve¬ 
ral revolvers and pistols and also the Nepalese kukris, i.e. 
short swords, exuded this confidence. I was not given any 
fire-arm. I was however given a short sword. This did not 
exactly please , me, but there were not enough fire-arms for 
everybody, so some persons had to be satisfied with short 
swords. 

Everything was ready and everybody was poised for 
action. At a signal from the leader we were to start. The 
leader finally addressed us. The first thing he asked us to 
remember was that we should not address each other by 
our real names. Everybody was to address his next as 
hawaldar, i.e. corporal. Then we were asked not to speak 
Engjjslf in the height of excitement. Also we were asked to 
intersperse our talk with plenty of abuses. This was meant 
to give the villagers the impression that we were ordinary 
dacoits. Why it was sought to give this impression so labori¬ 
ously is understandable. The Britisji-Indian police took the 

TLD-a, * 
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dacoits for granted. In their eyes there was nothing much 
to be bothered if villagers were robbed. The occurrence of at 
dacoity was not likely to shake off their lethargy or make 
them prick up their ears. But were they to know that armed 
revolutionaries were behind this affair, they,,would lose 
their sleep. They would not stop till they succeeded in 
annihilating them. 

When we were ready to start, bang went off a bullet. 
Amazed we lay flat on the ground as we had been taught. 
Thus we awaited further development. Within a minute foot¬ 
steps of a man were heard. A man advanced towards us. 

I held my sword tightly, but when that person came towards 
us, we found it was one of ou» men. The leader got 
up and asked him curtly what was the matter. The man 
was very nervous. With many apologies he said his revolver 
had gone off accidentally. The leader now understood. 
Having got a revolver in his hand the young man had be¬ 
come excited and he had clutched the trigger too tightly 
and it had fired. 

When the origin of the bang was established, we all were 
again up on our feet. Now that the danger was explained 
away, I felt like laughing. But no, now real danger appear¬ 
ed. Lanterns were busily moving to and fro in the village 
and there was din and bustle. The villagers were calling 
each other. Obviously the bang had stirred them and they 
were trying to locate the cause of the sound. The leader rose 
up to the occasion. He understood this was not the time to 
apportion blame and take the overenthusiastic young man 
4o task. He went to the end of the grove and listened to the 
sound and saw the lights. 

From what he saw and heard, he came to the conclusion 
that the suspicion of the villagers had been aroused and* 
they were not likely to rest till the cause of the bahg.was 
ascertained. The villagers had suspected that dacoits were 
about and of course the moneylender’s servants 1 would be 
ready with the guns. Our scheme was to enter the village 
stealthily, to capture th^ guns by surprise and then take 
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possession of the treasure. The prospect of the fruition of 
this plan had been completely blasted. The state of commo¬ 
tion in the village was not likely to subside before some 
hours, then also it was not certain that we would be able 
to take the. guns by surprise. 

So the leader decided to call off the action. It was the 
•only right course under the circumstances, but it was a great 
disappointment to all concerned. The youth who was the 
cause of this debacle felt very guilty and was almost in 
tears. The leader had already taken away his revolver. It 
was proper that he had done so, because the youth was so 
•excited and ashamed that he could commit suicide on the 
.spur of the moment. But in spite of his sincere repentence 
I felt like lynching him at that time. Others also felt the 
same. But for the presence of the leader it is certain he 
would have been mauled badly. Up to this time I do not 
Jknow who the fellow was. At least I never heard of him 
later on. Probably he was expelled after this. 

The trek back began. Only the stars were looking. We 
returned to our respective places safely, wiser than before 
;but the party poorer by a few hundred rupees incurred in 
travel etc. 

Just after this Jogesh Chatterjee was arrested while on 
the way to Calcutta. As there was no proof against him, he 
was interned. He was going to report to Bengal headquarters 
.and he had some sort of aide memoire with him. This reveal- 
ad to the police that the party had branches in 23 districts 
in the UP. Chatterjee was arrested two days before the pro¬ 
mulgation of an ordinance under which a few hundred youths 
were arrested. It cannot be said that Chatterjee’s arrest was 
the cause of the ordinance. The papers of the ordinance 
•must have been ready long ago. The immediate cause of 
••the ordinance was the murder of Ernest Dey, an English¬ 
man *>y Gopimohan Saha a young revolutionary. Saha was 
a mere boy, but his calm bravery in the court and while 
mounting*the gallows moved the masses. As has been already 
described C. R. Das, the leader of Bengal and at that time 
•only second to Gandhi as an all-India figure, took up his 
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cause and extolled Saha. Followed a trial of strength be- 
tween Gandhi and C. E. Das in which Gandhi won organi¬ 
sationally, but he knew that the majority was not with- 
him. on this occasion Gandhi wept in public. This did not 
improve matters. Writes Subhas Bose “The leaders and. 
rank and file of the party had the highest respect for the 
personality of the Mahatma, but the party (of C. R. Das) 
was frankly an anti-Gandhi party and it was strong enough 
to force the Mahatma into voluntary retirement from poli¬ 
tics. This retirement continued virtually till the Calcutta 
Congress in 1928.” 

However Jogesh Chatterjee’s arrest brought Ramprasad to« 
the forefront as the leader of thq “violence department” 
of the party. Ramprasad was experienced in this line, so 
Chatterjee’s arrest did not hamper the party much. 

In the meantime another important figure Damodarswarup- 
Seth came into prominence. He was one of the accused in. 
the Benares conspiracy case during the first world war and 
had been awarded 6 years RI. He was made to pass all his 
term with fetters on in solitary confinement. The police had 
taken this revenge on him because in the beginning he had 
allegedly shown some weakness, but later on he showed 
extraordinary strength and tenacity. As a prisoner he re¬ 
fused to see his wife. Even after release he refused to see 
his wife. When his wife was on death bed, he still refused 
to see her. Ultimately he was persuaded that his wife was. 
really on death bed, at this he agreed to be at her bed-side, 
but when he reached, she had already passed away. 

After doing his term of 6 years RI, Damodarswarup Seth 
joined the noncooperation movement and was awarded 2Vz 
years RI. He was lodged in Bareilly prison. After his second 
release he decided to revive the revolutionary party. He 
organised quite a sizable group in Varanasi and Bareilly. • 
As I was a student of Kashi Vidyapeeth now and hfe ^as 
teacher in the attached school I got almost day-to-day 
reports of his activities. I saw that he had caught hold of 
some good youths. So I started clamouring for amalgama¬ 
tion. For some time there ^vas some resistance to my sugges- 
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tion, but ultimately I gained my point. The big party opened 
its doors to Seth’s party. 

Thus the party was moving from strength to strength as 
far as the organisation was concerned. But lack of money 
was paralysing its steps. It was felt that the FC department 
had to become active. Frankly speaking this department was 
■considered a necessary evil. In spite of this, the department 
and those taking prominent role in it began to assume more 
and more importance in the party. This was a tragedy, but 
it was a fact. And this put the history of the party in a 
particular rut, from which it recovered only when a new 
leadership was installed after our arrest. 

One after another FC parties were organised. The story of 
one village hold-up from another does not differ materially. 
The contour is almost the same. The modus operandi is 
similar. The. same trek to the village, then stopping in a 
grove near the village, take the villagers by surprise, then 
decamp with the booty. In spite of this every hold-up had 
its own peculiarity as will be evident from a description 
of a few FC parties in which I took part. 

When I joined the first FC party, I imagined that I was 
going to court death, at least I imagined there were good 
chances of it. But later on with experience I came to realise 
that it was dangerous, but not that much dangerous. I be¬ 
came seasoned with experience. Within the course of a few 
months there were several people who could boast that they 
had taken part in several village hold-ups. Half in humour 
half in seriousness we evolved a vocabulary about echelons 
in the party. As the word “forced contribution” was 
too unwieldy and the word dacoity was too repulsive, we 
were frantically in search of a codeword sort of thing, 
which if uttered in the hearing of an undesirable person 
• would mean nothing to him and only we would understand. I 
do joof remember, who having seen that a scheme for FC 
had petered out cried out “Gyan jo hai so baribanda hai’\ 
literally if means “Knowledge has petered out”. So gyan 
standing for knowledge became a synonym for FC and a 
man taking part in it became a gyani or a man who has 
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attained spiritual knowledge. Further manipulation round 
the nucleus of the word gave us many other very significant 
words. A party member who had not yet taken part in any 
FC action i.e. had not acquired gyan or spiritual knowledge- 
was called a bhakta i.e. a devotee. Then old *gyanis and. 
new gyanis had to be categorised. So the word avadhut 
(meaning a holy man in a higher spiritual sphere, a man 
devoted so much to god as to forget his own separate iden¬ 
tity) was borrowed from the spiritualist's dictionary. At 
first the word avadhut was confined to members having 
taken part in four hold-ups, but when such members be¬ 
came abundant, the word was upgraded in such a manner 
that there were not more than eight avadhuts in the whole 
province. A member having led an FC party was styled as 
paramhansa, literally the great swan or man-god. Abscon¬ 
ders were called jivanmukta, literally emancipated though, 
alive. This vulgarisation of the whole gamut of 
spiritual categories by us was all done in fun, but it 
was not altogether meaningless. It lent to a very worldly 
use. Thanks to these terms we could talk in public about 
FC expeditions and if anybody happened to eavesdrop, he 
would think that we were talking about spiritual values. 
This advantage soon made the new terms very popular. 
But this, I think at the same indicated that among us 
spiritualism was on its last legs. 

After Jogesh Chatterjee, Ramprasad Bismil became the 
paramhansa. He was the only one of his category, although, 
some of the avadhuts including myself now felt that were 
we called upon to lead an FC party, we could do it effi¬ 
ciently. 

I shall now describe a few village hold-ups in which I took 
part. In all I took part in 13 village actions and one train, 
hold-up. Firstly let me take up those village hold-ups, for* 
which I was charge-sheeted and convicted. Bichpuri 4s a 
village in district Pilibhit of the UP. One of the first hold¬ 
ups of the reorganised party was done here. I "think this 
was the only occasion on Which professional dacoits were 
•'ailed upon by Ramprarad Bismi\ to collaborate with us. 
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This he had done because he had as yet not much faith in 
ds who were just college-students. The professionals had 
come on a share basis. There was a set code among pro¬ 
fessionals about the distribution of the booty. Every man 
taking part* in a hold-up became entitled to one share. 
Besides this, every fire-arm was entitled to one share. So 
that a dacoit with one fire-arm became entitled to two 
shares. 

Bamprasad rightly feared that we would not respect the 
dacoits. Hence he had specially instructed us to be courteous 
to them. I think there were two of them. They were strong 
and sturdy and looked cool and composed. A whole world 
separated us. However much I tried I could not consider 
them my comrades. The fact they had come on a share basis 
could not let them freely mix with us. They looked upon 
us as kiddie^ and expressed grave doubts to Bamprasad 
about us. They were afraid that at the time of action we 
would become nervous and create a mess of things. This 
they immediately communicated to Bamprasad secretly as 
soon as they had a good look at us. But Bamprasad kept 
it to himself. Later on when we returned from the expe¬ 
dition, he revealed all this to us. 

However much I argued to myself, I suffered from a 
sense of guilt because of the presence of these men. Both 
of them seemed to hail from good families and I think they 
were also educated. About one of them I am sure he was 
a Muhammadan Pathan, the other was probably a Hindu 
thakur. They were very friendly to each other in spite of 
the difference of religion. This I always noticed later on in 
tny long prison life that religion never stood in the way of 
criminals of the same type. Anyway we did not like these 
dacoits being associated with us. How far this feeling was 
' responsible for the debacle that followed I cannot say. On 
thig occasion one of the professional dacoits was our guide, 
that means it was on his information that we were proceed¬ 
ing to the village. 

When we reached the outskirts of the village and sent 

him to reconnoitre, he came back with the news that we 

a 
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were too late. The big gate of the landlord’s walled com¬ 
pound had been closed and it was not possible to scale the 
walls. Under the circumstances the most natural thing 
would have been to return, but it would have been against 
the grain of a dacoit to return with an empty Ijand. So the 
guide happened to remember that there was another land¬ 
lord in a nearby village, who could serve as a substitute. 
Ramprasad asked him the details of the place and was quite 
satisfied. As for other things he had to go by the intelligence, 
instincts and intuition of the guide. 

The word went round that we had to trek to another 
village. In reality all our men did not perceive that there 
was a major change of plan in midstream. In due course 
we reached and broke into the fiapless man’s house. A 
meticulous search did not reveal any cash. The guide how¬ 
ever insisted that there was cash, we had just to find it out. 
This was followed by a thorough search of all" the probable 
places where cash is kept concealed by the rich men of 
the village. The floor was dug in several places, but no cash 
was forthcoming. The owner of the house was threatened 
and abused (we had to pose that we were ordinary bri¬ 
gands) , but in vain. The guide, now in a precarious position, 
wanted the man’s fingers to be burnt to make him talk, 
but Hamprasad would not allow anything beyond a threat 
and a little more. We noticed that the womenfolk of the 
house had certain ornaments on, but these were of silver. 

Ramprasad, who always took his position on the roof of 
the house to command a long view of the village, was on 
guard near the gate of the house. The resistance from the 
villagers was almost nil, so he could afford to come inside 
the house again and again and see things for himself. 

It was apparent that the owner of the house was not a 
rich man. The two dacoits had collected all the silver. 
ornaments of the womenfolk. When Ramprasad came ( inside 

I.* * * 

Sot the last time he saw the silver ornaments and no cash, 
he frowned. He understood that the guide had tricked us 
in order to save his face. Hamprasad went towards the 
bundle of silver ornaments and he gave orders that they 
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~be returned. The ornaments were returned, but as soon as 
Bamprasad turned his back, our guide the dacoit filched 
one or two ornaments and put them in his pocket. Not that 
Bamprasad did not notice this, but he had to connive at it. 
He could pot do anything else. Of course he could put the 
muzzle of his rifle on the chest of the man and make him 
give up the ornaments. But this would have resulted in 
an open quarrel. After returning from here the guide could 
straight away go to the police station and denounce us. 
Of course had the dacoit tried to take liberties with any 
■woman of the house, he would have scattered all prudence 
to the winds, put the muzzle of his cold rifle on the chest 
of the man. Indeed just before starting for this expedition 
he had warned the dacoits within our hearing that nobody 
was to handle the women roughly, otherwise he would be 
shot. The dacoits knew that this was not an empty threat. 

Thus we returned without any booty and one murder to 
our credit. We did not perceive that night that a murder 
had been committed. It was only after a long time when 
the police charge-sheeted us, we came to know that a mur¬ 
der had been committed on that occasion. Seen from every 
point of view this affair was an unmitigated disgrace. 

This faux pas however convinced us that professional 
dacoits should never be associated with our work. Ram- 
prasad also realised that he could do without them. Indeed 
the professional dacoits during their trek back were heard 
saying that these young disciples of Gandhi (meaning us) 
were good dacoits. 

In subsequent FC expeditions only revolutionaries were 
allowed. Let me describe one or two peculiar situations. 
On another occasion in a village in the same district we 
came face to face with an unexpected danger. When we had 
l>roken into the house (in reality we had scaled the walls) 
of a moneylender, we were greeted with volleys of bullets 
from villagers. None of them hit us. After taking stock of 
~the situation it was found that two guns were firing at us 
irom different points. Bamprasad as usual was on the roof 
and I was acting as a sort of liaison man between the roof 
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and the inside. Our men on the roof now lay flat on their 
bellies and they watched the situation. The bullets were 
whizzing past and hitting the walls. I went up to the roof 
myself to see how things stood with the men on the roof. 
Ramprasad was there and perhaps Roshan Singh. The mo¬ 
ment was one of the great danger and called for cool think¬ 
ing. Fortunately the night was dark, why fortunately, we 
always chose dark nights. 

The guns went on barking. Ramprasad lying on his belly 
was coolly studying the points from which the guns were 
operating. He was glad that the guns went on. He asked 
his colleague on the roof, also on his bellies, not to Are at 
all. He himself was firing economically just to keep the 
villagers away. He instructed me to ask everybody to go 
on with his allotted work. I conveyed the message inside, 
but went up on the roof by a stair, which was there by 
chance to see how things were shaping. Ramprasad fired 
a bullet towards the spot where the gun had stopped. No 
response came. Ramprasad remarked to his colleague on 
the roof, “The fool has exhausted his ammunition.” 

But the other fellow went on. Not only that he was now 
using his ammunition economically. This was dangerous. 
The devil only knew how many bullets he had. The work 
inside the house was over. We had got the booty, not the 
expected amount, but something. But the problem was hovr 
to get away with it. It was possible to sneak out of the 
house and leave the gunman gaping. As the house was 
situated in a corner of the village, this tactic seemed pos¬ 
sible. But it was also risky as hundreds of eyes were watch¬ 
ing us. Some or other villager would notice us sneaking 
away and would at once raise the alarm. The whole village 
would be on us including the gunman. Ramprasad did not 
think much of this method. 

The gunbattle went on along with wordy warfare. R6shgn 
Singh recognised the gunman on the other side by his voice. 
He was an ex-soldier and the athlete of the village. This 
tip gave Ramprasad an insight into the character of the 
man. Suddenly he left his prone position and stood erect. 
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on the roof. Thus an easy target to the gunman’s bullets 
he challenged him not to behave like a coward, but to come 
out in the open. This was fraught with the gravest danger. 
Besides a man standing on a roof was a better target than 
a man standing on the ground. Now all of us were watch* 
ing the outcome in breathtaking suspense. The outcome 
could be most tragic, but Kamprasad was not a mere robot. 
Sometimes he was unpredictable. 

Any moment now Ramprasad could be shot through the 
chest or the head and his corpse could roll on the slanting 
roof and fall to the ground with a thud. How we wished 
that he desisted from this mad adventure and took up his 
former position. But Ragiprasad was there on the roof large 
as life. 

In consequence of the challenge thrown by Ramprasad 
the athlete came out of his shelter and stood there in the 
village road, scarcely two hundred yards from the house. 
Huddled on the bamboo staircase many of us had a glimpse 
of that brave man. His rifle was pointed towards our lea¬ 
der. He had probably taken aim and was going to fire. 
Roshan Singh was also taking aim, but he knew that he 
was not to fire. In reality Ramprasad proved too quick for 
the athlete. There was a flash and a bang and the athlete 
with his gun fell on the ground shot by Ramprasad in some 
vital place. The villagers who were watching the gunfight 
gave out a loud wail and we knew from this that the fight 
was over in our favour. Ramprasad proved a greater psy¬ 
chologist and of course a crack shot. He was so sure of his 
own skill that in the true medieval spirit of duel he had 
offered his head to the athlete in a plate. 

The money that we got here went directly to defray the 
expenses of “The Revolutionary”, a leaflet distributed all 
over the country. 

On another occasion in the district of Pratapgarh, we met 
with an altogether different kind of experience. When we 
reached *the village, the villagers were still wide awake. 
They were moving outside their houses. When we were 
passing through the lanes of the % village we were accosted. 
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We told them that we were outsiders and were the guests 
of the moneylender. This silenced them, but they had 
counted us and seen that except two of us all were of nor¬ 
mal stature. There was nothing formidable about us. They 
of course did not see our fire arms. When we broke into the 
house of the moneylender and the uproar started, then only 
the villagers knew what sort of guests we were. 

Although none in the village was in love with the money¬ 
lender, the feeling of village-patriotism is very strong in 
the Indian villages. This feeling was further strengthened 
by the fact that they had seen us and counted us. This had 
freed them from the feeling of fear associated with the 
unknown. They now heard the bang-bang, but they thought 
we were just using crackers as the ordinary dacoits some¬ 
times did. All this encouraged them to march on us. Ram- 
prasad was guarding the entrance of the house. He was not 
on the roof. The villagers sneaked by a side-path and sud¬ 
denly assaulted him with long sticks. Ramprasad was al¬ 
most down and would have been reduced to pulp had not 
Bakshi another revolutionary come to his rescue with his 
automatic revolver. His timely intervention saved the situa¬ 
tion. In the meantime Ramprasad was up. 

What happened inside the house was still more unexpect¬ 
ed. Although in all matters we had orders to behave as 
ordinary dacoits, we had been instructed not to maltreat the 
womenfolk. When during an FC party we entered any house. 
We ordered the women to sit in a corner and not to disturb 
"us. They immediately complied. Some of them covered their 
faces and did not stir. On this occasion also we ordered the 
women to collect in a corner. But two women, one of whom 
was about 30 or 32 and a younger one became suddenly very 
rowdy. They pounced upon Azad and me. We tried to pacify 
them and even threatened them to shoot (both of us had 
revolvers), but they would not stop. They burst on us? with 
such cataclysmic force and caught hold of our revolvers 
in such fury that we took ourselves to be lost. The* situation 
was this, they were trying to snatch our revolvers with one 
hand, at the same time they continued to pound us with 
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the other hand. We could not pay them in the same coin. 
But in any case we could not allow ourselves to be robbed 
of our revolvers. That would have been a disgrace. I, there¬ 
fore, exerted myself fully and freed my revolver. But Azad’s 
revolver was snatched away by the woman and she 
ran away with her booty. At that time Azad was not very 
strong, but certainly he was stronger than the woman. Per¬ 
haps he was more chivalrous and took the instructions 
regarding treatment to women too mechanically. Anyway 
Azad was very much perturbed, but nothing could be done. 
Thank god, that the woman who ran away with the revolver 
did not know how to use it. Of course I could shoot at the 
woman while she was ruijning away, but this I would not do. 
Azad was so much overwhelmed with shame and grief that 
he wanted to snatch my revolver and pursue the woman. 

In the meantime the retreat was sounded and we with¬ 
drew from the house. Azad tried to report to the leader 
that he had been relieved of his revolver, but in the white 
heat of the moment, specially because the retreat had been 
ordered owing to ever increasing pressure of the villagers, 
his report did not receive due attention. Ramprasad’s sole 
aim at that time was anyhow to return safely. So we start¬ 
ed without retrieving the revolver. Rajendra Lahiri had the 
charge of the booty. Ramprasad was guarding the rear of 
the retreating party with his rifle. 

When the villagers saw us retreating, they got the im¬ 
pression, not very far from the truth, that we were fleeing. 
This encouraged them to pursue us. They attacked us from 
all sides with brickbats, some of which were of enormous 
size and also hit us, but none was wounded. We anyhow got 
out of the village, but the hot pursuit continued. This was 
most unusual. On no previous occasion had we been chased 
•in this manner. The villagers pursuing us were nearly two 
hundred strong. They had no fire-arm, but they had swords,, 
axes and sticks. They were trying to surround and close up 
on us by 3 pincer movement. No doubt we were in a dan¬ 
gerous situation. 

All this mischief had been done t because they had seen 
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us entering and passing through the village. They still 
thought we had only air gun type of things and crackers. 
.As we proceeded we however noticed that the number of 
villagers pursuing us was diminishing and continued dimi¬ 
nishing constantly. We were now convinced that it was a 
question of time. Within half an hour, we thought, the 
villagers would melt away. 

But just at this moment when hopes were high an acci¬ 
dent turned the tide against us. Rajendra Lahiri with his 
bag of booty fell in a ditch. We had to stop to extricate him. 
Lahiri came out of the ditch without the bag, but the vil¬ 
lagers now seeing all this and thinking that we were in a 
tight corner doubled their speed and almost closed upon us. 
Lahiri wanted to go inside the ditch, because the bag was 
left there, but there was no time to be lost, therefore Ram- 
prasad ordered that nobody should venture in the ditch. The 
•villagers obviously noted that we had parted with the booty 
and were now running for our life. This encouraged them 
more and they almost came upon us. Now they could use 
their various weapons in a hand-to-hand fight. Ramprasad 
did not want to shoot to kill that being the revolutionary 
principle, so he was simply firing now and then in the air, 
just to frighten away the villagers. But as none was hit, 
this sort of firing only enraged and enthused them. They 
supposed that we had simply crackers and air guns. 

The party of pursuers had considerably diminished near 
the ditch. As the booty had been recovered they must have 
“thought it useless to prolong the pursuit Seen from this 
angle the ditch incident was useful, because by now our 
safe return itself had become doubtful. Had a big crowd 
pursued us miles after miles, there was possibility of their 
being reinforced by villagers from villages that fell on the 
way. Some of them might have a gun and then it would. 
have been fatal. • 

We were now really in the neighbourhood of a village. 
The villagers having heard the uproar came out *in a body 
with lanterns, swords and sticks. The party pursuing us was 
jgoing to be reinforced bj a fresh group. Thus the situation 
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became most precarious. If in this way every wayside vil¬ 
lage sent a fresh contingent, this could go on till the dawn 
and we would be lost. 

Kamprasad took stock of the situation in a very realistic 
manner and decided to fight it out. He ordered us to halt 
just to tempt the pursuers to within 40 or 50 yards and 
taking aim fired a couple of bullets in the thick crowd. At 
once a man fell as we understood by the shriek he gave out. 
Probably a couple of others were also wounded. It was a 
bullet from a Winchester rifle. We resumed our trek back. 
The chase had stopped and so had the uproar. There was 
complete silence except the shrieks of the wounded men. 
One or two brave felloes still pursued us for some time, 
but we took no notice of them. Within a short time they 
also abandoned the chase as hopeless. The shrieks of the 
wounded were no longer audible and we were enveloped 
by the silence of night. We could now hear the cricket 
■chirp. All seemed so blissfully silent, the silence only being 
sometimes warped by a cry of the night-birds. 

This expedition was an unmitigated disaster from begin¬ 
ning to end and we gained nothing except experience, the 
last consolation of a defeated man. On top of this we lost a 
revolver, a very valuable thing for us. Ibis incident made 
the party think violently and it was decided not to go for 
money in the villages, Ramprasad said that he was tired of 
shooting at brave villagers. 

But before I close this I shall make a passing mention of 
a village hold-up in which we had used an altogether new 
technique. We all went dressed as policemen. Ramprasad 
was fair-coloured, so he disguised himself as the English 
police chief. Mahabeer Singh from Varanasi who had a good 
goaty to look like a Sikh wore the uniform of a subinspector 
•of police. All the rest were dressed as ordinary constables. 
This rtise was used to get the massive door of the compound 
opened. We posed that we had come to search the house. 
Up to thtf very last moment our hoax remained unexposed. 
The villagers moved near the house. They did not suspect 
any foul play. Only when we haj decamped with all the 
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valuables and cash and were outside the village that some¬ 
body found out that we were not policemen and alarm was 
raised. But this was too late. 

The inside story of forced contributions is being written. 
by me for the first time. It probably leaves n© shred of 
stuffing in that hoary fairly tale, with which the revolu¬ 
tionary lore is surrounded. But this gives a truer picture of 
strength and the groping way in which we were proceeding. 
Other revolutionary writers have generally slurred over this 
side of things or they have made just a passing mention. I 
see no reason why this story should be withheld from public 
view. I have only described the FC parties in which there 
was something spectacular. There >vere many which were' 
good successes. But taken as a whole whole the village hold¬ 
ups were not much of a success from a monetary point of 
view. In comparison to the valuable lives we risked arid the 
valuable lives of brave villagers we endangered most reluc¬ 
tantly, we got very little money. 

Of course all this was not in vain. The party financed itself 
from the little money that trickled in this way. The party 
as it was constituted could not be financed by rich men. 
Among millionaires there were few idealists like Shivprasad 
Gupta. So by its nature the party could only finance itself 
in this manner. Some of the mistakes and misadventures 
could be avoided had the leadership of this department been 
better. Ramprasad was a brave man, but organisation was 
his weak point. He was prone to be misled by interested 
informers, who gave cock and bull stories about the fabu¬ 
lous wealth of a moneylender, because he was his enemy 
and he wanted his ruination. Had Ramprasad not been so 
credulous, many of the disasters could have been avoided. 
In this sphere he was the dictator and we obeyed him blindly 
without knowing any details. Of course it must be said to • 
his credit that he rescued us by sheer bravery frdm^all 
disasters in which he put us by carelessness. 

The violence department had become the most important 
department of the party and naturally its leader Ramprasad 
had become the most important man in the party in North- 
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ern India. There were others in the party who were as old 
revolutionaries as Ramprasad, but they had dwindled into 
unimportance. The disasters coming one after another made 
the party ultimately sit up and take stock of the situation 
in an objective manner. The provincial committee at long 
last decided that village hold-ups should be discontinued 
and now we were only to take money from banks or govern¬ 
ment departments. 

Before I proceed to describe how the new policy was 
implemented and with what result, I must say a few words 
in extenuation of the village hold-ups. The training which 
we received in the course of these FC parties, the disasters 
we met face to face, stapled us and prepared us for very 
fruitful lives in prison and outside prison. A revolutionary 
like Chandrashekhar Azad, who became the leader of the 
revolutionaries of Northern India could not be created with¬ 
out this training. This training stood Azad in good stead, 
when he was confronted with many a ticklish situation in 
his later life. Others, who could not become Azad, have 
carried the impress of that training throughout their life. 
Of course the cost was great, but that is another thing. 

While sitting on judgement over Ramprasad and his band 
of youths, one should remember that subsequent revolution¬ 
ary groups also, such as that of Bhagat Singh, had to take 
recourse to village hold-ups. This was not unusual. In a way 
this was innate in such a party, which could neither receive 
funds from the rich like the Congress party, nor could be 
financed by foreign agencies. 


TLD 9 



Chapter XIII 

Rabindramohan, the First Arrest 


Rabindramohan Kar stands already introduced to the read¬ 
ers. Although it was known that he had joined the party, 
he was tolerated in the family. But as soon as his father 
died and his elder brother stepped in his father’s shoes, 
Rabindra was asked to behave and shun the company of 
suspicious people. Once upon a time the elder brother had 
revolutionary sympathies, but now being encumbered with 
children, he did not want to go to prison. 

At the same time he did not want to say bluntly to his 
brother to leave the party. So for a time there was a lot of 
beating about the bush. Rabindra understood, but he marked 
time. He continued his work in the party. The police had. 
already tickmarked him and before long there was an» infor¬ 
mer almost openly trailing him. This new development 
frightened his brother and he gave a bit of hi% mind to 
Rabindramohan. The allusions he made hit Rabindra in 
the pit of his stomach. So much so that he thought that 
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he had had enough of home life. One day Rabindra came to 
me and announced abruptly that he had left his home for 
good. I knew his circumstances. Hence the step that he had 
taken did not surprise me. In a way it was long overdue, but 
the party being very short of funds had been shirking its res¬ 
ponsibility so long. I went with Rabindra to Rajen Lahiri, 
the local party boss. Lahiri also knew everything about him. 
His face darkened for a moment, the next moment, how¬ 
ever, it lit up with a smile. The inevitable music had to be 
faced. At first Rabindra was installed in a room at Laksha 
side, but later on he was found a room in a very cheap hotel. 

Now that he was living on party money, Rabindra started 
working with greater gusto. When the “Revolutionary” was 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try, Rabindra took a very active part in its dissemination. 
He took very great risks and pasted it in very conspicuous 
places. This was all done under the cover of night. Others 
also did pretty good work, but Chandrashekhar Azad and 
he performed miracles. When in the morning people were 
out for their usual walks or visit to the temples and the 
Ganga and they swarmed round these leaflets, the Varanasi 
police was mad with rage. Although they had no proof 
whatsoever, they took it for granted that Rabindra must be 
in it. Shortly afterwards Rabindra was arrested and his room 
in the hotel was searched. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Interrogation of Rabindra continued for some days, but 
no evidence was forthcoming. In prison Rabindra was given 
the same treatment as used to be meted out to ordinary cri¬ 
minals. The landlady of the hotel was surprised at Rabindra’* 
arrest. The police officer told her, “Rabindra has been 
manufacturing bombs. You seem to be in league with him, 
so you are trying-to mislead me. Make a clean breast of the 
whole thing or I shall arrest you, old hag.” 

This flabbergasted the landlady. To defend herself and 
show her loyalty, she began to abuse Rabindra. The police 
officer \yent away without arresting her. 

Rabindra was tried for pasting the leaflet “Revolutionary” 
on the walls of Varanasi. The all-powerful police managed 
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to produce a couple of eye-witnesses. But as the witnesses 
had seen nothing, when cross-examined they differed so 
violently between themselves about the size of the leaflet, 
a vital point, that even the loyal magistrate, who was ready 
to strain his credulity to any length to oblige the police, 
found it too much. So probably under his advice the original 
case was quietly withdrawn and Rabindra was tried under 
section 109 (vagabondage). Rabindra was very comfortably 
convicted under this section to one year’s rigorous imprison¬ 
ment because in this section the onus of proof rested on the 
accused. 

Here I shall anticipate events and trace the history of 
Rabindra till the very end. Failing to bail him out of prison 
we tried to deposit some books for fiim. This is a privilege 
not denied even to criminals, granted that the books contain 
nothing political. But the prison authorities under instruc¬ 
tions from the police refused to take any books for him. 
Then I prevailed upon my professor, Yagyanarain Upa- 
dhyaya, a legislator who was also an official jail-visitor, to 
visit the prison and see Rabindra. The old man went all the 
way to prison, but he was told blandly that there was no 
prisoner of that name in Varanasi prison. 

Thus the police cut off Rabindramohan completely from 
the world. They wanted to cow him down. A high police 
official Mukherjee visited him twice or thrice in prison and 
tried to prevail upon him to divulge the names of his com¬ 
panions. But Rabindra remained firm as a rock. In the mean¬ 
time failing to help him through legal channels we estab¬ 
lished illegal means of communication with him. To all our 
earnest queries he wrote back that he was happy and he 
needed nothing. 

When later on I was arrested he was still in prison. He 
could not however contact us. After doing his full term 
he found that the whole landscape had changed. All the 
chief revolutionaries had been arrested, hence he thought 
that a great responsibility devolved on him. He tried his 
best to contact the absconders such as Chandrashekhar Azad 
and others, but failed. He found Varanasi too hot so he 
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quietly went away to Bengal. There he took training in the 
manufacture of bombs. After his training was over, he was 
on the point of returning to Varanasi, when he was arrested 
inside a bomb factory. There was another young man with 
him. Both of them were hauled up under the explosives act. 
They were given seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

As a long-term convict Rabindra had to struggle a lot. 
Malnutrition and hard labour broke down his health and it 
seems he developed tuberculosis though he did not suspect 
this at that time. After doing his full term of seven years 
he was a man with shattered health. His mind however 
refused to accept defeat. At the request of his eldest brother 
who was a doctor in Bengal, he went to him and remained 
there a couple of months recouping his health. The doctor 
after two months told him, “Settle down in life, you have 
done enough, and let others carry on.” 

But Rabindra refused. Not only that, he took it as a gentle 
warning and thought that now it was time to shunt off. So 
he once more started for Varanasi. He put up at the engineer 
brother’s house. The revolutionary party was in a bad shape. 
All the important revolutionaries were inside prison. Others 
had settled down in life. Before he could take up the re¬ 
organisation of the party in hand or apply his mind to 
serious thinking, he was embroiled in a domestic sort of 
problem from which he could not extricate himself. 

A girl whom he knew well since she was a kid had fallen 
in love with some young man. There was nothing wrong in 
it, had it gone smoothly. The girl had become pregnant and 
the young man having second thoughts had decided not to 
have anything to do with her. The story of this treachery 
reached the ears of 'Rabindramohan. He thought it was a 
challenge to his revolutionary manhood. He went to the 
young man and tried to persuade him to marry the girl. 

All arguments fell on deaf ears. Rabindra felt like shoot¬ 
ing him £nd teaching him a lesson. He found him to be a 
worse man than all the police and prison officials that he 
’had come across during his revolutionary life. But he went 
to the young man’s parents. Like pious orthodox Hindu 
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parents they refused to have anything to do with a girl who 
was already pregnant. Babindra returned from his mission 
a very perplexed and unhappy man. Before he could go a 
second time, he heard that the young man had Jeft for an 
unknown destination under the advice of his pious parents. 

Rabindra’s intervention probably hastened the crisis. The 
pressure of the Hindu society became so great that the 
father of the girl really threw his pregnant daughter on the 
pavement. He at once offered her shelter. Babindra did not 
think of the consequences and the wrath of the society he 
was going to incur. The girl used to address him as uncle, 
so now uncle and niece began to live under the same roof. 

Hindu society did not forgive him ior this. Everybody now 
began to tell that the young lover now living in exile is not 
to be blamed, but the real culprit was Babindramohan. 

Babindra remained blissfully ignorant of the calumny that 
was being circulated by the leaders of the society, but ulti¬ 
mately he began to read meaning into the mocking smiles 
and cat-calls. It was out of a true fervour for revolutionary 
justice that he had gone to the young man and now that the 
girl had been thrown on the street, he had given her shelter, 
although this meant added hardship for him. And now he 
was being vilified. He was ready to pay the price, but people 
were probably dragging the fair name of revolutionaries 
into it. 

Babindra told me later on when we met after many many 
years how bewildered he was and the gamut of alternative 
courses that passed through his mind at this stage. On the 
one hand he thought of committing suicide and on the other 
he thought throwing away the girl again on the street. 
Ultimately he rejected all these alternatives as different 
shades of cowardice and decided to fight it out. 

More vilification and even open abuse followed. It began 
to tell upon him and more so on the girl. So Babindra decid¬ 
ed to leave Varanasi. He took the girl into confidence. So 
they took an eastward bound train and reached Diamond 
Harbour. Thus far away from Varanasi he set himself up and 
introduced the girl as his 'widowed sister. He began to work 
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as an ordinary labourer. Nobody believed that widowed 
sister business, at the same time nobody was really intcrst- 
ed. Among the proletariat, as he found there, they did not 
believe in asking too many questions. 

In due time the girl delivered a male-child, but it did not 
survive long. After its death Rabindra asked her to take up 
her interrupted studies or learn some art or craft so that she 

could stand on her own legs. The girl took his advice and 
within a couple of years she was employed as a teacher in 
a primary school. 

Rabindra thought it was time to leave. One day he just 
walked out of his place and did not return. He was back to 
the wide world. Years iit prison under the most trying con¬ 
ditions had shattered his health, and then manual labour 
for years, but his spirit was intact. 

The scene *at Varanasi was still more dismal. Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience as well as the revolutionary movement 
had been crushed. Even the embers of the fight were co’d. 
What could he do? 

When after 12 years’ incarceration I was released, I met 
him. His doctor brother was giving him some regular pecu¬ 
niary help. It is then that he related to me his whole life 
story. I felt that I was in the presence of a great man, 
although there was much in him that I did not understand. 
More than anything he seemed to be needing material com¬ 
fort. I gave him a letter to Shri Shriprakash, who got him 
admitted in some hospital. After two months I read about 
the death of this prince among comrades, while I was again 
in Delhi jail. Thus did Rabindramohan, a revolutionary up 
to his fingertips in all circumstances, live and die in complete 
obscurity. No monument has been erected in his memory, 
^nor any will be erected in future, I am sure, but he was a 
greatej and nobler man than the men who make front page 
nev$% in our country. 



Chapter XIV 


The Failure of the Third Method 


I have anticipated events by a dozen years and now I have 
to go back to my narrative. From the noble life of Rabindra- 
mohan the history of the next phase of train hold-up is a long 
way. Rabindramohan was the first man of the reorganised 
party to be arrested. The highhanded way in which his case 
was handled by the police raised a terrific clamour in the 
lower echelons of the party for immediate revenge. From 
the very outset Ramprasad put his foot down against this 
clamour. He said that were we to enter into a campaign of 
counter-terrorism the UP government will promulgate an 
ordinance on the model of the Bengal government and all 
and sundry would be arrested. Chandrashekhar Azad and I 
headed the younger group, but Ramprasad overruled ^our 
proposal. ¥ 

For some time there was a lull in the party. The old . 
policy of village hold-ups had been abandoned, but the new 
policy of taking government or bank property was fraught 
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with the gravest dangers. The party had been in the mean¬ 
time toying and experimenting with all sorts of fantastic 
ideas. Before I proceed to describe how the new policy was 
implemented, I shall narrate how one of these fantastic ideas 
was put into action. 

It has been already described that one of the important 
recruits of Chandrashekhar Azad was Swami Gobindprakash 
alias Ramkrishna Khatri, a holy man. Gobindprakash was 
the provincial secretary of an organisation of the holy men. 
He was acquainted with all the ins and outs of these people. 
Many of these holy men were head or mahant of a whole 
sect. They had huge properties at their disposal. Khatri 
had a brain wave, why not make one of our members a 
mahant and thus acquire some property for the party. He 
said he could influence a mahant to accept a member as his 
chief disciple i.e. successor. 

Accordingly Chandrashekhar Azad who had a background 
of Sanskrit learning was selected as a candidate and duly 
installed as the chief disciple of a mahant at Gazipur, not 
very far from Varanasi. He was not exactly happy over the 
selection, but when he was assured that the mahant was 
ill and, God willing, will croak within a year or two, he 
agreed to be a guinea pig. The mahant was only told that 
Azad was a deserving youngster. All the facts about his 
being a revolutionary and that he had been flogged during 
the noncooperation movement were carefully concealed. 

Everything happened according to plan, but it was appa¬ 
rent Azad’s mind was not in that work. He had to adjust 
to too many unpleasant things. He had to learn Gurmukhi, 
the religious language of the Udasi sect of holy men, then 
he had to learn by-rote a whole book Japji. From handling 
pistols and revolvers and a swift-moving adventurous life 
to settling down to read and learn by rote scriptures was 
a Very long way and Azad disliked it very much. 

Very spon Khatri received a letter from Azad in which he 
wrote, “I am sick of all that I am supposed to do. Please 
(come immediately and bring along Gupta.” 

When we received this secret «os, we were very much 
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perturbed. Azad’s restless figure rose before our eyes and 
we decided to make an on-the-spot investigation as to how 
things stood. It was easy for Khatri to go there. He being 
a holy man could easily visit another holy man, the mahant, 
but a visit by me was not so easy. I had to concoct a plau¬ 
sible story. With Khatri’s advice it was decided that I would 
assume the name of Apte, a Marathi gentleman devoted 
to holy men. I deliberately avoided being identified as a 
Bengali, because Bengalis had become notorious as revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

We travelled by train to Gazipur. When we reached the 
Mahant’s place I found it was a fort rather than a place 
for worship. In the medieval age ii must have been used 
as a fort. It was pleasant to imagine that all this would 
belong to the party and we would be able to partially 
finance our schemes without much headache. ’ 

The mahant welcomed us. Khatri introduced me as a 
great devotee of holy men and added, “Having heard about 
the fame of your piety and devotion, he came to have your 
darshan.” 

Playing my part I touched the feet of the mahant. We 
had a lot of talk on metaphysics and spiritual values. All 
this bored me very much. In the meantime my eyes were 
looking for Azad, but he was nowhere to be seen. Khatri’s 
eyes were also searching for him, but in vain. We only saw 
some of the servants. We were glad that this big fortlike 
thing, these walls would belong to us. This could be a good 
place for target practice. 

We were thinking on these lines, but outwardly we went 
on talking metaphysics. We came to the same point again 
and again as is the custom in these discussions, thus in¬ 
creasing boredom. Ultimately we got tired. Khatri pro¬ 
posed that we should go round the place. c 

In the meantime Azad appeared. Some of the clothes 
that he was wearing were perhaps ochre coloured. # He look¬ 
ed extremely unhappy. He wanted to hug both of us having 
met after such a long time, but we had to keep up appear-1 
ances and play our respective roles. 1 was not supposed 
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to know him, then he was a holy man and I was just a 
stranger, how could we meet? I was introduced as a lay 
devotee Apte, so here again I had to touch the feet of Azad, 
a lay-devotee being considered far below in the spiritual 
echelon. Aza'd was glad at my discomfiture. A smile flicker¬ 
ed on his pock-marked face and disappeared. Followed a 
spiritual talk. When we were thus engaged the mahant 
fortunately went away to arrange for our meal etc. and 
Azad who was now emancipated immediately said about 
his spiritual preceptor, “This fellow is not going to oblige- 
us by dying. He devours a lot of milk and takes heavy 
exercise. And here I am wasting myself in Gurmukhi and' 
the scriptures. I am nothing to stay here.” 

Thus we had a hearty talk. I understood that Azad was 
not going to stay here. The mahant was busy in giving us a 
good lunch and here we were talking how long he would 
live. We returned to Varanasi by the evening train. Azad 
was eager to return along with us, but we persuaded him to- 
continue. We promised to talk over his matter to Lahiri 
and come to some conclusion of which he would be duly 
informed. We reported to Lahiri everything that we saw 
or heard but no decision as such was taken. We left the 
matter there, but one day Azad was standing before me. 
He had bolted from the mahant’s palace. When he described 
to Us the long story of his woes at Gazipur, it only evoked 
loud guffaws. Thus the party had to abandon the project 
of getting money by a third method. 



Chapter XV 

Train Hold-up at Kakori 


The party had decided against village hold-ups. I think the 
party would not have taken such a categorical decision, but 
for the series of debacles that we had suffered. The question 
was not a moral one, it was simply a question of expe¬ 
diency. But as the party felt that Ramprasad would continue 
to be misled by informers in the same way again and he 
would commit the same mistakes, the party took such a 
decision. 

The younger element that had been clamouring for re- 
-venge at the shabby treatment meted out to Rabindramohan 
was however pleased that now something in the nature of 
- a challenge was going to be thrown to the governmqpt. We 
were tired of village hold-ups. But Ashfaq came out vehe¬ 
mently against anything but village hold-ups. He said, no 
-doubt the train hold-up would constitute a challenge, but 
the object of an fc expedition was only to get funds. Othefr 
-objectives should not bq mixed up with this. If the party 
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felt like that it could wipe away a few traitors and British 
officers. The party was too weak to engage in a frontal 
battle with the regime, so it should continue to avoid lime¬ 
light and build itself quietly. If we decided to raid a bank 
or touch railway earnings, we would at once arouse the 
suspicion of the government and before long, it would be 
on our tracks. 

Ashfaq’s was the solitary voice against the new policy. 
Ramprasad, who, I think, was of identical view, did not 
openly come out in favour of Ashfaq’s views. On the other 
hand he propounded the opposite viewpoint. He took the 
decision of party as a challenge to his person, as such he 
did not want to flee fronj it. He wanted to show that the 
new policy suited him as much as the old one. 

There was an evening train that collected the day’s earn¬ 
ings from various railway stations with a view to deposit 
it ultimately at Lucknow. It was decided to hold-up this 
train and take possession of the money. Various plans to - 
this end were discussed. For quite some time we fiddled 
with the idea of raiding the train when it stopped at some 
obscure station. This plan consisted of simultaneously tak¬ 
ing by surprise the station staff, the engine-driver and the 
guard and then getting hold of the cash. Some young revo¬ 
lutionaries including myself wanted to add to it the killing 
of the engine-driver or guard if they happened to be Eng¬ 
lishmen as a measure of revenge for bad treatment to 
Rabindramohan. But Ramprasad, the leader, was comple¬ 
tely against this mixing up of two items. He refused to lead 
the project until the advocates of the policy of revenge gave 
their word of honour that they would not attempt to kill 
anybody, European or Indian, deliberately. So this also had' 
to go. 

•Ultimately the project crystallised. The programme was 
to board* the particular train at some station, then pull the - 
chain at a fixed place between two stations, take out the * 
safe, break it open and decamp with the money. The 8 down 
train brought the earnings of the day to the railway head-- 
quarters in Lucknow. 
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When everything had been surveyed, ten persons chosen 
for the train hold-up gathered at Lucknow from various 
parts of the province. The main group or rather the bigger 
group stopped at Chedilal’s dharmashala at Lucknow, from 
where we were to operate. 

On the fixed day we started from our various hideouts 
and trekked on foot for the next up station. Up to that time 
the project was to seize the station staff when that parti¬ 
cular train was in and then to capture the bag. When we 
had just reached the station, the 8 down train on which we 
were to operate came steaming towards us and shot away to 
Lucknow leaving us stupefied. We were just late by 10 
minutes. Some of us tried to argue that this was not the 
train, a train in India could not be so regular. This seemed 
plausible and a scout was sent to the station to ascertain 
the truth. 

The scout confirmed that it was ‘our’ train. After this it 
was useless to linger there. So the trek back began and 
we plodded back to Lucknow. 

By next day the project of seizing the station staff and 
relieving the standing train of its treasure was as cold as 
mutton. Ramprasad, our leader, used to village hold-ups 
must have felt that the project was too urban and required 
precision of time and synchronisation to a degree of which 
"we might not prove fully capable. 

Next day, on 9 August 1925, all of us travelled from Luck¬ 
now by train to the next up junction station. This time we 
were taking no chances. From the junction we proposed to 
board the 8 down train itself. Accordingly 3 revolutionaries 
took second class tickets and all the rest including Ram¬ 
prasad travelled third. The three revolutionaries boarding 
second class carriage were Ashfaq, Rajen Lahiri and Bakshi. 
Seven others that is Ramprasad, Chandrashekhaf *Azad, 
Mukundilal, Murarilal, Kundanlal, Banwarilal and myself 
were spread over the whole train. The revolutionaries tra¬ 
velling second class were to stop the train by pulling the 
chain. When the train stopped some people were to rush to 
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the engine, others were to rush and overpower the guard and 
take charge of the railway treasury. 

When the train stopped it was already dusk. Just the 
shade of light when one did not feel that somebody was 
gazing too glosely at you. The time and place were planned 
in such a way that they properly fitted in the project to 
make it a success. 

As soon as the train came to a halt we from the third 
class compartment came out of the train in a manner as 
if we wanted to see for ourselves what was the commotion 
about. Then we started on our various jobs with clocklike 
precision. This time we had not brought guns, but Mauser 
pistols and other small arms. Mauser pistols when fitted 
with butts that were detachable could be as useful as rifles, 
and had a range of 1000 yards. 

The guard was overpowered and made to lie down on 
his belly. Then the big iron safe that contained the packets 
of daily earnings deposited at every station was pushed out 
from the guard’s compartment. A big hammer and chisel 
that had been brought by us came into action on the iron 
safe immediately. Two men on each side of the railway line 
were standing guard with Mauser pistols in their hands. 
Passengers were being told in Hindustani that we did not 
intend to harm them, we were only after government pro¬ 
perty. They were asked neither to come out of the carriages 
nor to protrude their necks from inside the compartments. 
From time to time bullets were sent flying to ensure coopera¬ 
tion from recalcitrant passengers. 

Everything was progressing as planned. After some time 
it was found that the iron safe was not properly responding 
to the caresses of the hammer. Somebody said a bigger ham¬ 
mer would have been helpful or that sort of thing. Ashfaq 
fmd I were standing very near the safe at the fag end of 
the train. Ashiaq rightly thought that if the safe did not 
yielcf its secrets, the whole project would be blasted. So 
without waiting for the leader, Ashfaq immediately handed 
over his Mauser to me and went to assist in cutting open 
tile safe. There was no doubt about it that he was the strong- 
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est man among us with the possible exception of Ham- 
prasad. 

He took up the hammer and began to work it with full 
force. Just at this time when we imagined success was round 
the corner, the rumbling of an approaching train was heard. 
Yes, there was no doubt about it, it was a train and steam¬ 
ing towards us. Now that it was almost dark the headlight 
m the engine became visible. What sort of train was it? 
How could they have got news of this hold-up in the next 
station? No, it was not possible. Then was it possible that 
there had been some foul play? These and many other 
questions flashed in our mind with stunning rapidity. It 
could be a fully equipped military train. This possibility 
chilled us to the marrow. 

The leader was near the iron safe. We looked towards 
him. He was standing motionless and was looking towards 
the approaching train wistfully like everybody. Even there 
was some commotion among the passengers. 

There was enough time for us to retreat and disappear 
in the darkness of night. But we decided to face it out. The 
worst that could happen to us was that there would be a 
gun fight and we would all be killed. Now that the danger 
was on us, it did not appear appalling at all. Had we not 
been thinking of making this occasion a demonstration? 

We held our weapons more tightly in our hands and look¬ 
ed towards the fast approaching train. Ashfaq’s sledge ham¬ 
mer was busy making the little opening into a big enough 
hole so that we could liberate the bags. Except the clang 
of the hammer all was quiet. Our bullets were regularly 
flying to keep the passengers glued to their seats. 

With the rapidity of an avalanche the train was approach¬ 
ing. The familiar clickety-clack now filled the atmosphere. 
What had it in store for us? Death? Who knows? But it 
no longer frightened us. At this moment Ramprasad 
noticed that there were double lines at the place we were 
standing. In a flash he remembered that the Pan jab mail 
was due and no doubt it was the usual Punjab mail. He 
communicated this to us. 
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The leader was there with a sure and sound instinct. He 
had seen us through many grave dangers. Had he not always 
taken the right course in more serious situations? Perhaps 
he would ask us to retreat, perhaps he would ask us to take 
cover behind the nearby trees and from there we would 
put up a stiff fight. 

The train was now almost on us. Ramprasad at this mo¬ 
ment asked us to conceal our weapons so that if anybody 
was looking on, he might take us for stray passengers. He 
asked Ashfaq also to drop his hammer and all of us were 
asked to stand as if we were doing a bit of sightseeing. The 
train was coming at a terrific speed with deafening clickety- 
clack. c 

Within the twinkling of an eye it had shot past us and 
all was over like a bad dream. It was now heading towards 
the next station like a bullet. A volley of lights on our faces, 
on the standing train and a dreadful clang-clang and all was 
over. 

So this danger was over. The rumbling of the train be¬ 
came fainter every moment and Ashfaq’s patient clang-clang 
was gradually capturing the scene. Very soon the armour 
of the safe had been pierced and a big hole had been made. 
The bags were taken out and collected in a bedsheet, which 
was ready for the work. 

The operation was over and orders for retreat were given. 
The train had some Europeans with fire-arms and there was 
a military officer, a colonel or a major. They could all be very 
dangerous to us. To mislead the passengers we disappeared 
in the darkness in such a manner that they got the im¬ 
pression that we were going in the direction opposite to 
Lucknow. We entered Lucknow from the side of the place 
called chowk, which in addition to being a big marketplace 
•was the prostitute colony of the city. This place was deli- 
ber^Jtefy chosen for entry, as in this quarter people loiter 
late into night and nobody asks any questions. 

On the Way to Lucknow we had taken the cash and 
thrown the bags in ditches full of rain water. Later on these 
rags revealed to the police the rouje of our escape. As soon 
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as we reached Lucknow the booty was stowed away in a 
safe place unknown to anybody but Kamprasad. The wea¬ 
pons also went to prearranged concealing places. 

Some of us who had safe hideouts of their own went to 
those places. Others like me, who had no such place and 
knew the city only imperfectly spent the night in a park. 
This might appear to be foolish, but as many people spend 
summer nights in parks, it was not very unusual. Then we 
left it at the first sign of dawn. 

Before long the hawkers of the Indian Daily Telegraph 
were heard announcing at the top of their voice—‘Sensa¬ 
tional train hold-up at Kakori’. It tickled my imagination, 
but deliberately I did not rush for the paper. I took some 
time and bought one and in the dim morning light I read 
a garbled story of the affair running into several columns. 
This report said that 3 men including a European had been 
murdered. This was a great surprise. As far as I knew no 
such thing had occurred. But I welcomed the news that an 
Englishman was killed. Too many Indians had been killed 
and sent to the gallows by the British during their rule 
over India. I did not attach more value to the life of an 
Englishman. 

I however wondered how these murders had occurred. 
Obviously they had got down from the carriages and had 
been accidentally hit by the bullets that were regularly 
flying to keep off the passengers. Later this report was 
proved to be false. No Englishman was killed. An 
Indian passenger was killed. In spite of the warnings 
one passenger, Amjed Ali, had come out of his compartment 
to see if his newly-wed bride was safe, and was killed by 
the flying bullets. As for the Englishman, the real story 
proved to be something else. He was a military officer, a 
major or a colonel. As soon as the hold-up started he closed 
all the shutters of the compartment and not satisfied with 
this he locked himself inside the lavatory and refused to 
come out until the train reached Lucknow. 
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Ashfaq proved to be right. The train hold-up, specially our 
announcement that we did not want to loot passengers, but 
only government property, hit the almighty British govern¬ 
ment in the pit of its stomach. The whole infernal machine 
came at once into action. 

I found Varanasi suddenly very hot. Formerly the police 
only kept an eye on me, but now a day and night watch 
started. Two spies were all the time shadowing me. It was 
being openly said in the streets that I was in the train hold¬ 
up. It was an unthinkable situation the like of which had 
not been heard. We thought that perhaps this was one of 
the novel methods of the police, perhaps this was a sort of 
kiteflying to see how the wind would blow. Owing to this 
rumour we shot into prominence among the youths of Vara¬ 
nasi. They 'started looking at us with a knowing gleam in 
their eyes. Having weighed the situation I came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was high tfcne that I front underground. 
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Rajen Lahiri was aware of the whole situation. He was 
getting day-to-day, even hour-to-hour reports of the fast 
developing situation. I told him that the comrades who were 
being suspected should be allowed to go underground. This 
meant naturally that they should be provided for with shel¬ 
ter and money. Unfortunately Lahiri refused to take any 
decision and with a singularly stiff-necked fatalism he refus¬ 
ed to look the situation in the face. 

Chandrashekhar Azad also told him the same thing, and 
got the same reply. In reality Rajen Lahiri had no power. 
He could not do anything without orders from Ramprasad, 
who did not give much money to Varanasi saying that the 
party there had many members, and should be able to 
finance itself. 

But Azad with his infallible instinct had weighed the 
situation carefully. He refused to be put off. Suddenly he 
was in the grip of nostalgia and happened to remember his 
parents. He had never mentioned his parents to anybody 
nor had he confided to anybody where his actual home was. 
Even I, his most intimate companion, supposed that he was 
an orphan who had come to learn Sanskrit at Varanasi. 

Judging from the important and glorious role he later on 
played in the revolutionary movement in India, it is con¬ 
venient to help create and subscribe to the legend that he 
kept all this information about himself deliberately secret. 
In reality his home and parents were very humble and there 
was nothing much to tell about them. Only once did he 
mention something to me about his infancy, namely a little 
of tiger’s meat was put in his mouth to make him brave. 

Anyway at this moment his nostalgia came in very handy 
and one day without informing anybody he slipped off from 
Varanasi quietly. 

Rajen Lahiri also left, but in a different manner. It had 
been decided by the party that fire-arms could be procured 
only in a limited quantity, therefore more and more mem¬ 
bers should learn to manufacture bombs and handgrenades. 
To begin with one revolutionary was to go to Bengal and 
learn to make bombs there. The Bengal branch had intimit- 
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ed that preferably a Bengali might be sent as he would not 
be noticed. At first my name was proposed, but as Rajen 
Lahiri himself volunteered to go, my name was dropped. 
He relinquished charge of the district and division and 
handed ovei>the charge to me. This made my stay at Vara¬ 
nasi essential. 

The rumours spread by the police about our participation 
in the train hold-up constituted a double-edged weapon. 
The youth in large number were eager to join the party. This 
made our work more difficult, because now there was great 
danger of some black sheep smuggling himself into our party. 
All were alerted that we should be very cautious about new 
entrants. Every person’s thereabouts should be thoroughly 
checked and cross-checked. The party was developing almost 
into a mass party. A revolutionary party cannot be however 
judged by the’number of its members only. A party becomes 
strong or weak according to the number of such members 
that can dash to death at 5 minutes’ notice. The number 
of such members at Varanasi was not more than sixty, 
although the membership had gone up to hundreds. Revo¬ 
lutionary literature was in great demand, but there was a 
dearth of such literature in Hindustani and as our work was 
mainly concentrated among Hindustani-speaking people, 
work suffered. 

The police was in the meantime groping, but they were 
gropingly coming nearer the truth. To begin with a reward 
of Rs. 5000 was offered to persons giving clue to the arrest 
of culprits. This announcement augmented the sensation. It 
was pasted on all the notice boards of all the railway stations 
as well as all police stations. The public did not know any¬ 
thing about the hold-up except the reports that had ap¬ 
peared in the papers, but its sympathies were already 
knovjn.*The antipathy towards the government was so great 
that anybody doing anything against it, even pelting stones 
at government house or painting coal-tar on the statue of 
ttus king-emperor or some of his illustrious lackeys was sure 
tcreliclt praise from the Indian public. This anti-British trait 
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has been so strong among the Indian masses that they gave 
their blessings to all who opposed British rule in any form. 

Had we been allowed to stay only 6 months more out of 
prison to consolidate our gains, there is no doubt 
that the party would have grown tremendously. It must be 
remembered here that in this book I am only confining my¬ 
self to the party as it was then in UP, with emphasis on 
Varanasi, my object here not being the writing of history 
of the revolutionary movement, but capturing the spirit of 
the times. 

The thousand-headed hydra of British bureaucracy proved 
more alert on this occasion. As far as the Varanasi police 
was concerned, they were almost certain that Hajen Lahiri, 
Chandrashekhar Azad, S. N. Bakstii and myself took part in 
the train hold-up. They had evidence to the effect that none 
of us was at Varanasi on 9 August. Not only that we had 
been missing for more than a week. So they had taken our 
participation for granted. But who were the others? This is 
where their information faded out. Then where was the 
evidence? They could not go to a law-court with only sur¬ 
mises. Of course the police in British India was a past- 
master in concocting evidence and manufacturing eye¬ 
witnesses. But a skeleton of truth was required to prop up 
the inert mass of false evidence. I learnt later on that some 
high officials in the police department spent many sleepless 
nights at the time. They were at their wit’s end. The 
problem posed was: Would it to be wise to make arrests 
under the circumstances? One school asserted that arrests 
en masse was ruled out with almost no evidence that can 
convince even a British judge. The other school maintained 
that during the course and as a result of the arrests, 
evidence would be forthcoming, so a leap in the dark was 
worthwhile. » 

The government could not make up its mind. It hesitated 
for some time. Ultimately it decided on the leap, because 
every day it was being brought home to it that the party 
was becoming stronger and stronger. It argued to itself like 
this: If no evidence came forth, the government could cover 
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its retreat by promulgating something like the Bengal ordi¬ 
nance and under it intern the suspects indefinitely. 

The hold-up took place on 9 August and now it was Sep¬ 
tember. The great festival of Dusserah or Durgapuja was 
approaching. It consisted of the worship of the earthen im¬ 
age of the goddess Durga for four days with great jubilation 
and then on the last day the immersion ceremony of the 
image took place with great eclat. The Bengalis, rather all 
East Indians, celebrate it as their greatest festival and 
everybody has new clothes and new shoes. Theatres, con¬ 
certs, elocution contests, etc. take care of the intellectual 
and cultural aspects. Up to last year I had been taking pro¬ 
minent part in these celebrations. But now I was assailed 
with grave doubts about religious festivals and myths. Hindu 
society with its ageless myths appeared to me like a tightly 
closed house, to which all fresh air was anathema. On the 
third day of the festival, i.e. the eighth lunar day (ashtami), 
the celebrations reach their climax. Although even after this 
two days of celebration were left, the gloom of the immer¬ 
sion casts its shadow and mars the jubilation from the next 
day. On the eighth day some friends came to take me to a 
school-building, where amateurs were staging a drama. 
Normally I should have gone there. But, what should I call 
it, some inner resistance did not allow me to go, and I went 
to bed as usual. This proved my undoing, because I did not 
wake up a free man. Had I been to the theatre I would have 
probably slipped away as Bakshi did, because during those 
days a drama lasted the whole night and when it was feared 
that it would not, a farce more often by a local genius was 
inflicted on the gullible audience. 

The police had decided to swoop on the party that night 
with full force and make simultaneous arrests throughout 
.the province and even outside it. Houses of suspects were 
quietly surrounded during the night. I was one of the 
marked persons. 

Early in the morning there was a knock at the door. As 
usual I went to open the door thinking thgt it was the maid¬ 
servant some to wash the utensils. But as soon as I opened 
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the door a revolver was pointed at my chest and the officer 
growled pompously “I arrest you in the name of the king 
emperor.” 

Rifles with fixed bayonets were visible behind the officer. 
Obviously they expected a gun-fight, at least, they were 
ready for it. None of the high officials were present. Only 
when I had been safely arrested and handcuffed, did the 
barra sahibs make their appearance. After the arrest began 
the search of the house. They probably expected some fire¬ 
arm. They were disappointed, but instead they found some¬ 
thing which was beyond their wildest dreams. They found 
the yellow paper, the constitution of the Hindustan Repub¬ 
lican Association. Owing to an oversight the copy of the 
Constitution was there in my box. *My father did not know 
of it. Had he known, he would have certainly destroyed it. 

Thus the police came by a substantial piece of evidence. 
The extremist school of police officials proved to be right. 
Evidence was trickling in during the course of arrests. After 
being handcuffed I was made to sit in a corner guarded by 
two hefty policemen and one petty officer with revolver as 
the search was supposed to be held in my presence. Father 
was very much perturbed. He knew for certain that some 
day I was bound to be arrested, but he did not suppose it 
would come so soon as this. Seated in that corner I was in 
the grip of conflicting emotions. The worst was the gnawing 
anguish at the finding of the yellow paper. The search 
lasted 3 to 4 hours. They found nothing else, but what they 
had found was enough to give the conspiracy a meaning and 
coherence. 

When at last the signal for taking me away was given, 

I touched the feet of my father. I only said: “I shall come 
back soon. Prpbably tonight. They have no proof.” But that 
return came about 12 years after when both father and, 
stepmother had left this world. And as for the house aftffi the 
lane in which I lived, I entertain the hope that before I die 
I shall see them once more. «. 

Even during the. search of my house 1 was informed that 
other arrests and searches were taking place. Brother knew 
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about this. He did not directly tell me, because that would 
have been resented by the police, but he told father in my 
presence so that I would hear. This had aroused my curio¬ 
sity, but there was no means to satisfy it fully. Somehow 
this also pleased me. 

When I was being arrested a dozen other houses at Vara¬ 
nasi and scores of houses elsewhere were being raided. 
Rajen Lahiri’s house was searched, but he was missing. He 
was at Calcutta taking a course in manufacturing bombs. 
Chandrashekhar Azad had gone to see his ‘people’, so he was 
not found. S. N. Bakshi had a hair-breadth escape. He had 
been to the theatre that night. After the theatre was over 
he was returning home, t when some young men invited him 
to visit the temple of the goddess Durga. Bakshi was far 
from orthodox, but he agreed hoping to come in contact with 
some new young men. After returning from the temple 
Bakshi discovered from a safe distance that something fishy 
was going on in the city. He at once went underground and 
there he waited for fuller information. 

The Varanasi police arrested Suresh Bhattacharya, one of 
the old guard. He had come from Kanpur to pass his holi¬ 
days, he was held on a warrant from the Kanpur police. Also 
Ramnath Pande, a youth not known to me, was arrested. 
He was Lahiri’s post box, where all his secret correspon¬ 
dence was received. 

At Shahjehanpur, the city of Ramprasad, the police suc¬ 
ceeded in arresting Ramprasad, but failed to arrest Ashfaq, 
who gave the slip to the police who had come to his house 
to arrest him. Roshan Singh, Premkishen Khanna and some 
others were arrested. Premkishen, whose father was a 
European-trained engineer, a barra sahib, had a licensed 
Mauser pistol, he used to help Ramprasad with money and 
► cartridges. Vishnusharan Dublish was arrested at Meerut. 
Raipdftlare Trivedi was arrested at Kanpur. Some congress¬ 
men were also arrested. In all some fifty arrests were made. 

Our arrests were reported in the press at great length. 
Not only that, on the very first day opinions for and against 
revolutionaries were openly expressed. Ganeshshankar 

• t 
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Vidyarthi, a top congressman, was the well known editor of 
the Pratap (Kanpur). The Pratap came out with the banner 
headline ‘Desh ke nararatna giraftar’ (Jewels of the coun¬ 
try in custody). On the other hand the Anglo-Indian press 
came out against the revolutionaries. 

With handcuffs and a leather strap slung over one of my 
shoulders and waist, the end of which was held by a cons¬ 
table, I was marched to Kodai chowki police station, the 
same place where I had been four years ago as a nonco¬ 
operator. I had a fleeting glimpse of Suresh Bhattacharya. 
He was not allowed to talk to me, but we exchanged smiles 
from a distance of say 20 yards. 

Suresh Bhattacharya and I were taken away in separate 
hackney carriages. The idea was to isolate us and break our 
spirit. When I stood in front of the prison gate, I did not 
feel so awe-struck as I had felt in 1921. But the experience 
had lost none of its novelty. It is like love as some French 
writer says, everytime you fall in love it is different. 

When I was thrust into prison through the wicket gate, 

I expected to see some old faces. But the old jailer with the 
bulging tummy was gone. The staff was new, the forma¬ 
lities however were the same: Your name? Father’s name? 
Age? Profession? etc. 

My clothes were noted and an inventory of all my belong¬ 
ings was prepared. The length of my hair and beard (ah, 
there was not much), my complexion as also the colour of 
each piece of my cloth were noted. After all these forma¬ 
lities were over and I had been thoroughly searched, the 
jailer beckoned to the headwarder and said very signifi¬ 
cantly: “Take him also ‘there* and thence to the cells.” 

The word ‘there’ aroused my suspicion. They were talking 
about me as if I were a piece of furniture. Were they going 
to torture me? Then what did he mean by ‘there*. I was* 
prepared for anything, so that it did not matter. I ^lleptly 
followed the warder and his retinue of convict overseers. 
I was acquainted with the geography of the prison. Instead 
to taking me towards the interior of the prison, they took 
me by a winding path to a place that was quite unknown ti 
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me. There were one or two warders and some convicts. They 
all focussed their eyes on me in a curious manner. I won¬ 
dered what they intended to do. The zero-hour seemed to 
be very near. I did not notice any stick or other lethal 
weapon. *£he warders had their ordinary batons. 

Now on a closer but quick scrutiny I noticed an anvil 
and few other implements. I was asked to advance towards 
the squatting smith. I approached him not knowing what 
was coming next. The smith looked at my legs and then 
chose a pair of fetters from among twenty or thirty pairs 
lying in front of him. So they were going to fetter my legs! 
On my entry into prison the handcuffs and other straps 
had been taken away and I had felt relieved and comfort¬ 
able. Now I was to have fetters to begin with. During my 
last imprisonment I had seen umpteen prisoners with fetters 
on, but neither I nor any of my noncooperating comrades 
had been ever adorned with fetters. 

This was going to be a novel experience. I took it sport¬ 
ingly as if a drama was being enacted. The warders looked 
on and the prisoner at the anvil finished his job. Then the 
chief warder examined the rivets as well as the fetters care¬ 
fully. This was very unusual. In the case of ordinary prison¬ 
ers the whole thing is entirely left to the petty convict 
officers. 

The fetters fixed to my legs were rather heavy as I learnt 
later on when I compared it to other fetters. I think they 
weighed from 6 to 8 lb. After the ceremony I was marched 
to the cells. At first I faltered and did not know how to walk. 
After a few clumsy steps I discovered the rhythm of cruis¬ 
ing with a lot of ballast on. 

It seems everything had been preplanned. A cell was ready 
to receive me. Again I was supplied with iron utensils— 
the tasla and katori, a very rough matting to sleep and 
two blankets as on the previous occasion four years ago. 
Then the single iron door was bolted and locked. I was left 
to myself. I knew that eyes were watching the door but at 
least nobody was looking at me. This was a great relief 
iafter so* many hours of unsolicited company. I collected my 
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thoughts and began to think. Where were the other arrested 
comrades? A little reasoning convinced me that they must 
be in similar circumstances and not very far from me. I 
was acquainted with the topography of the prison, so I came 
to the conclusion that they must be in this very compound. 
Other parts of the jail consisted of barracks. Only this com¬ 
pound boasted of individual cells. The feeling that all the 
comrades were within two hundred yards soothed me very 
much. At the same time it annoyed and irritated me that 
we were so near and yet so far. The psychologists in the 
pay of the British government knew that segregation of 
political prisoners and deprivation of books was the most 
effective way of torture. 

Ordinary prison diet consisting of five chapatis and cooked 
vegetables with that special stink which I had almost for¬ 
gotten were given to me and then I was locke4 up for the 
night. Immediately I fell to and devoured it in a minutes. 
I was hungry like a starved wolf. The cell was I think 5 
feet by 8 feet. This included a coal-tarred triangular corner 
where two earthen pots without lids were kept to enable 
me to answer the calls of nature during the night. 

As I was in fetters and very tired I spread the matting 
and lay down. I tried to sink into sleep, but I couldn’t. All 
sorts of thoughts kept on making simultaneous multipronged 
attacks on my mind. My thoughts were wandering all over 
the gamut, at one end of stood glory'and martyrdom and 
at the other end lurked despair. Sleep was out of question. 

As soon as it was dark, night-warders came with their 
lanterns, the cells seemed to be waking to a new life. 
Prisoners started chatting with their neighbours from inside 
their cells in loud voice. I am afraid I could not follow their 


conversation fully because it was full of references and 
allusions which I did not understand. Slowly my under¬ 
standing improved and I could make out some of their &apg. 
Later on when I became fully initiated into the lore I under¬ 
stood that these conversations were as a rule frHled and 


adorned with abuses to jailers, warders and convict-over¬ 
seers* • 


I 
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Under ordinary circumstances I wonder if I would have 
cared to eavesdrop, but now listening to them came as a 
welcome diversion. After listening to their chatter for some 
time my interest had begun to flag, when they began to talk 
of us. I again pricked up my ears. It is always very interest¬ 
ing to look at one’s image as it projected into another 
prisoner’s mind. 

I now surreptitiously got up from my matting bed, muffl¬ 
ing the sound of fetters, and applied my ear to that point of 
the wall from which 1 could hear best. From their talk I was 
confirmed in my belief that all the comrades arrested at 
Varanasi were locked in this very compound. This gave me a 
feeling of elation and I*felt that I was very near them. My 
neighbours now proceeded to unravel the mystery of our 
crime. I myself had not the haziest idea as to the charges 
against me, • but one boy informed the other that we had 
been making bombs. This I knew was not to be taken lite¬ 
rally. In the popular belief the bomb stood f6r revolution 
and the revolutionary party was nicknamed the bomb party. 
The masses have a peculiar knack of understanding an orga¬ 
nisation through the rather eloquent medium of a symbol. 
Thus bomb became the symbol of the revolutionary party 
as the spinning wheel had become the symbol of Gandhism. 



Chapter XVII 

Life in the Cells 


By next morning i began to have an idea of the way we were 
distributed in the various cells in the compound. It was 
apparent that the prison authorities under the guidance of 
"the police had done a lot of planning. We could not reach 
each other even with a full-throated howl. The warders had 
been instructed to take out only one of us at a time for 
answering the calls of nature, cleaning the cell or any 
such work. 

For the better part of a week we were completely left to 
ourselves. Nobody came to interrogate me. They wanted the 
prison with its drab walls, its neverending gratings, locks 
and keys, above all the heavy fetters to sink deep down into 
our minds, and soften us sufficiently before starting” their 
operation. 

The superintendent of prison, an Englishman Dr Whyte, 
came to the cells daily. He was only a doctor and not a 
regular prison official. Fjpr some s<grt of war services thii 
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sinecure had been bestowed on him. On the very first day 
I represented to him that my fetters should be removed. 
To tnis looking all the while towards the Indian jailer, pro¬ 
bably for any correction that the latter would like to make, 
he said he «could not remove them except by government 
orders. 

Next day I asked him about the charges under which I 
was being held. In spite of a very significant wink given 
by the Indian jailer, Dr Whyte informed me that I was 
charged with waging war against the king emperor. But 
that was not all, I was also going to be tried for dacoities. 
Later on I came to know that Dr Whyte was pulled up for 
imparting to me this information. The police department, 
mostly manned by Indians, wanted to get us convicted only 
for dacoities, thus depriving us the glory and halo of having 
political motiyes. Later on when India became independent, 
the few Indian police officials who survived became high 
officials thus disgracing to an extent independence itself. 

We were strictly segregated. I could sometimes faintly 
catch the voices of my comrades, but could not see them. 
But gradually things improved. The prison authorities, 
specially the warders, found out that we were not that dan¬ 
gerous. Then Dr Whyte, the English doctor-superintendent, 
did not see eye to eye with the police and did not like any 
diktats from them. The Indian jailer, in spite of being under 
Dr Whyte administratively, considered himself as much, 
rather a little more, under the police. There was however 
a third party, more important than the jailer and the super¬ 
intendent. It was that of the prisoners. The prisoners in¬ 
cluding the petty officers were from the very first day very 
friendly towards us and as a major part of the jail admi¬ 
nistration is left to them, their sympathy with us was of 
more than moral value. During day time even locking and 
unlocking are partly left to them, and we soon reaped some 
of its benefits. They carried our messages, at first only* oral 
ones, then ‘Written ones. They informed us about the gossip 
fn the prison office, also they warned us about the warders 
aAd prisoners of whom ye should ^steer dear. 
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One of the warders on duty consented to carry our letters 
home at one rupee a piece. This fee included bringing a 
reply, if it was given on the spot. The pay of the warders 
was twenty rupees and at that time one rupee was a big 
sum. The warder who carried our letters could not be cruel 
to us. He kept us open as much as was safe for him. Also 
he kept all of us open at the same time, thus making it 
possible for us to have a chat with each other. 

This trend towards relaxation received an impetus when 
one day the commissioner of the division, of course an 
Englishman, came to visit us. He entered my cell with 
Dr Whyte. The old man broke into a smile when he saw me 
and he came out with the remark* “These are all students, 
cut their fetters.” 

All the prison dignitaries were there in the retinue— 
Dr Whyte, the district magistrate, jailer Sur&jbali and an 
army of other officers, clerks and warders. They all heard 
this and his orders were noted by the proper persons. 

The wonder of wonders had come to pass. The prison law 
was very explicit It said that undertrials charged with 
dacoity and murder should be fettered. Thus the order of 
the commissioner was contrary to the law as it then stood. 
Something had happened to deflect the law from its course 
and jump to another orbit. At that time I attributed it to 
the personal generosity of the English gentleman, an officer 
only next to the provincial governor. But later on I found 
that it was not so, because in all the prisons, which in¬ 
cluded places beyond the jurisdiction of this particular com¬ 
missioner, fetters of all the comrades were removed on or 
about that date, the only exception being the Shahjehanpur 
prison comrades, whose fetters were removed only when 
they reached Lucknow. 

c 

Any way the commissioner’s orders to remove our*fetters 
in utter contravention of the jail manual served as a cloud¬ 
burst, It swept off all the elaborate barriers erected by the 
police in the minds of jailer Surajbali and others. The jailer 
came to the abrupt conclusion that he was not cbound $o 
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function as a tool of the police and he rediscovered his self- 
respect. 

The fetters were removed within a couple of hours of the 
commissioner’s visit. It was a great triumph. They had been 
on me somo eleven days. After their removal, I suddenly 
felt so light that I thought that I had been freed from the 
force of gravitation and I would go up in space. For 
some hours I did not know how to rejoice and in some 
hidden corner of my mind I imagined that I could be even 
released. But in this I was utterly mistaken. I did not as 
yet know the suave but cruel and unrelenting ways of 
the British imperialist machine. 

However much we manoeuvred we were not allowed to 
remain outside our cells for more than 2 hours a day until 
our letter-carrying warder was on duty. Prison rigour in 
regard to us had slackened as a result of the visit of the 
commissioner, but this process stopped at a particular point. 
Even these two hours under the sky were not very sure. On 
certain days all our efforts to come out of the cells failed. 
There were one thousand and one pretexts, which could jam 
the hinges of our cells, the chief of which, of course was the 
unpredictable moods of the warder with the bunch of keys. 

It took our friends and admirers outside quite some time 
to be able to send books to us, although it was one of the 
inalienable rights of undertrials to get books. In our case 
the police managed to hold this rather favourable prison 
rule at bay for some time. Our friends won in the end and 
books from the library of Babu Shriprakash, son of the 
illustrious Dr Bhagavandas, began to pour in. I read dozens 
of novels by Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Lord Lytton 
and others. The heroes and heroines of the novels kept my 
mind occupied and dreaming even after the actual reading 
was over. As I had not been provided with a lamp during 
the nigbt I stuffed myself greedily with characters, situa¬ 
tions, conversations during the day and then in the privacy 
of the night I ruminated over them. 

Copfined to my cell I took to occasional singing, which 
I think evfery prisoner does. I found^ in my long experience 

TLD-ll a 
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of prison life that most unmusical people blossom forth into 
some sort of singers in confinement. This is because music 
is the only form of selfexpression not denied to prisoners 
when the jailer and his minions are away. 

I knew only some national songs. Prison rules did not 
allow singing, but the warders who had to deal directly 
with prisoners knew better. After nightfall the inmates of 
the cells talked with their neighbours for some time and 
then they took to singing. Before long I found that at one 
level at least I had become one of them. This camaraderie 
and fraternisation began to pay dividends in other ways. 
The prisoners began to help me to communicate with my 
other comrades. They would bripg a bit of pencil not 
bigger than the dicarded stump of a cigarette, a piece 
of paper surreptitiously torn from some barrack list or 
gang-book and I would hurriedly pen a short message or 
query. This very useful service was rendered out of sheer 
fellow-feeling, there being no idea of gain whatsoever. At 
the same time this could not be attributed to patriotism. 
Smuggling and contraband have a charm of their own. They 
attract the prisoners as they give them the certain satisfac¬ 
tion that if the system is oppressing them, they are not 
taking it lying down. 

For a week or so the police left us in peace. In the mean¬ 
time they were trying to get as much information about 
our mental condition as possible. They expected and not 
very unreasonably that at some point the accused’s nerves 
would snap and he would be ready to extricate himself from 
the octopus-like hug of the walls at any cost, even at the 
cost of betraying his erstwhile comrades. 

At the end of a week one Mr Banerjee, a deputy superin¬ 
tendent of police, appeared on the scene. He called each of 
us by turn and had an exploratory type of chat. Beginning 
with simple questions on health, he soon shot at me .a lot 
of inconvenient questions as to my views and recent acti¬ 
vities. I parried all his questions speaking as little as possi¬ 
ble. In spite of my retfceqce Mr Banerjee continued tp 
heckle me. At #t* end ot m hour, when he found that he 
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was still standing in front of a blank wall, he cast off his 
cloak of suavity and came out in his true colours. He snarl¬ 
ed that by this time the government was posted with authen¬ 
tic information about all my activities, it knew for certain 
that I was in the train hold-up in addition to many other 
minor hold-ups. He emphasised the word authentic and con¬ 
cluded with the ominous prophecy that I was sure to be 
hanged. Mr. Banerjee went away with this threat, and then 
never returned. 

It appears that the imperial police had allotted this much 
task to him. He was only to plant the fear of the gallows 
in my mind and then go away leaving it to take root and 
sprout forth. Others were to be sent to follow up and reap 
the harvest. 

For two or three days no police official came to see me. 
They were not in a hurry and were in a position to space 
their blows in a detached manner. Then appeared on the 
scene one Mr Mukherjee, a legendary figure of the political 
police. He was so notorious that his college-going son was 
shunned by everybody, so much so that he had to commit 
suicide. Mr Mukherjee came almost daily. His modus ope- 
randi lacked much novelty. Starting with a fatherlike ser¬ 
mon, he would every time end with brandishing the hang¬ 
man’s rope. 

Between them Messers Banerjee and Mukherjee had suc¬ 
cessfully planted the belief in me that I would be hanged. 
This however did not depress me much. I took it all stoi¬ 
cally. To begin with I wanted to have a clearer picture of 
the process of hanging. I asked the experienced warders 
how a man is hanged. Many of them were quite old and had 
officiated at many hangings. They furnished me such graphic 
details as if I had "Witnessed the hanging myself. My ins¬ 
tigations were academic. They concerned me in a remote 
manner or not at all. Then the next moment I remembered 
Kanailal, Khudiram and other revolutionary martyrs who 
yrere hanged. Specially I remembered the photo of Satyen 
^ifliri after he was hanged. I do not know whether this 
||toto was genuine or, the product of some artfetfe ima gi ng 
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tion. Anyway I imagined myself in the company of these 
revolutionary martyrs. 

I do not think I felt afraid. On the contrary every day 
found me more and more prepared for the contingency. My 
attitude towards the world round me changed visibly, and 
I started becoming indifferent to my neighbours. 

Whenever Mr Mukherjee came, he held up before me the 
rope. Of course like a good philanthropist working under 
the direct guidance of god, as he professed to be (all these 
people were very religious), he everytime offered to res¬ 
cue me from this danger granted that I cooperate with 
him without any mental reservation. To this I said I was 
already cooperating, I could not of oourse concoct stories 
to please him. I pleaded my innocence so vehemently that 
even the hardened Mr Mukherjee had doubts sometimes. 
But a copy of the constitution of the revolutionary party 
had been found at my place and every day more and more 
facts against me were pouring in. 



Chapter, XVIII 


Villains of the Piece 


At Varanasi prison the police cut a very sorry figure in 
spite of the services of Messers Banerjee and Mukheriee. 
None of the accused could be persuaded to become the king’s 
witness, or an approver as such a witness is called when he 
is granted a pardon for helping the prosecution. As we 
happened to be the youngest of the lot, they concentrated 
their fire on Ramnath Pande, a school student, and me. In 
Pande’s case they brought to bear on him the additional 
weight of his headmaster, Ramnarain Mishra, a reputed 
publicman and orator. How Mishra was prevailed upon to 
stoop so low is anybody’s guess. Perhaps he was threatened 
with dire consequences by the Mukherjees, Banerjees, Tri- 
pathis, Chaturvedis in the pay of the British government, 
bqt Vhy did he succumb like an ass to their threats? He 
had the gift of the gab and he was often called to address 
meetings, but it appears that he had feet of clay. Although 
his cowardly intervention was a shock to Ramnath, he re- 
lfused tt> betray his comrades: 
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Our case had already become a cause celebre. Motilal 
Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai had come out openly in sym¬ 
pathy with the accused. Shriprakash and Narendra Deva 
came to interview me, the latter however was not allowed 
to see me. . 

At Shahjehanpur Bhagavatiprasad Bedar, a congress lea¬ 
der and an Urdu poet of local eminence, succumbed in the 
same manner as Mishra. The difference however was that 
Bedar succeeded in converting one of our members Benarasi 
into an approver, but Ramnarain Mishra failed in his ignoble 
mission. In a way Bedar’s crime was greater because he was 
an old congressman. In addition to this he was a sympathiser 
of the revolutionary party. 

The section of the police that had succeeded in precipitat¬ 
ing the arrests proved to be right. Much evidence was really 
unearthed during the arrests and searches, and mpre seemed 
to be in the offing. With the vast sources of the British 
empire, the police played its cards well. All sorts of influ¬ 
ences and instruments were brought into play to produce 
the desired pattern. Benarasi turned an approver within a 
week of his arrest. It is the first week in prison that is very 
dangerous. Benarasi was sniped at the intellectual level by 
the poet Bedar, on the emotional level he was riddled with 
bullets of tears by his wife. 

Benarasi was a carpenter by caste—rather low in the eche¬ 
lons of the caste system. His father, a contractor, had amass¬ 
ed a fortune and built a big house for himself. The story goes 
that he at least left fifty thousand rupees in cash, a big sum 
at that time. When he died Benarasi was a youngster. He 
fell in bad company and squandered all the money left by 
his father on wine and women. Then he joined the Congress. 
When he turned approver, he was still the elected secretary 
of the city congress committee. Ramprasad thought that he 
was now a different man, consequently he had been admit¬ 
ted to the party. Benarasi was in many ways very helpful 
to Ramprasad, so he lulled himself into the belief that he 
was now all right. Later on however he admitted that it 
was a mistake to have allowed him to join the party. t 
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Anyway goaded by his wife Benarasi asked Ramprasad 
for some money. He said something like this, ‘My wife is 
starving, please ask the party outside to give her some 
money.’ 

Ramprasad knew everything, he took it as a sort of 
attempt to blackmail him. In spite of this, in view of the 
ticklish situation fraught with the gravest danger, he should 
have taken some time or even issued instructions to give 
her a few rupees, but he brought his disciplinarian chin 
forward and told him curtly, ‘Party funds can be used only 
for the party’. 

Benarasi was frantically in search of something that could 
be the last straw. He made a scene and at the first oppor¬ 
tunity he spilled all information to the police. After all he 
was a chicken-hearted fellow. In any case he would have 
turned an approver. He was simply trying to find a pretext. 
This he more than found in Ramprasad’s rather blunt and 
unwise refusal. 

Fortified by Benarasi’s confession, the case now was past 
the limping stage. But even now direct evidence about the 
train hold-up was lacking. Benarasi had taken part only in 
a village hold-up. About the train hold-up, he could only 
give hearsay evidence. However the acquisition of Benarasi 
as a king’s witness was a feather in the cap of the prosecu¬ 
tion. Naturally Benarasi was taken out of prison and kept 
in the police lock-up with all possible amenities including 
visits by his wife. The police had very good reason to be 
grateful to him. He knew every revolutionary in Shahjehan- 
pur. Besides he knew some important people who came to 
meet Ramprasad Bismil from other cities. Thus he could 
render yeoman’s service to the police. 

There are approvers-and approvers. Benarasi was unlike 
mother approvers. For instance take Indubhushan Mitra, 
anotfref approver from Shahjehanpur. Mitra’s father was 
the health officer of the city municipality and he was a 
student at* the local high school. He came in contact with 
Ramprasad and was gradually absorbed in the organisation 
ay a post box. That means Ramprasad received all his letters 
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in his name. The police had come to know of this secret 
arrangement long ago and all the letters addressed to Indu- 
bhushan at his school address were being sedulously 
copied by his Muslim headmaster and handed over to the 
police. So here was another loyal headmaster like Ramnarain 
Mishra. He was faithfully doing the job of a spy without 
getting any pay for it. Within a week of his arrest Indu 
turned an approver, but throughout he was never proud of 
his role. 

On the other hand Benarasi showed no trace of compunc¬ 
tion. Inside the court he remaind cheerful as if he was 
simply playing the allotted role of the villain in a drama 
and no real stigma attached to him. He cracked jokes with 
the guards and often burst into guffaws of laughter. 

Indu behaved quite differently. While seated in the court 
room he never laughed and remained immobile like a statue 
as if he had been riveted to the ground. When called upon to 
give his statement he hesitated, rose reluctantly and drag¬ 
ged himself slowly to the witness box, his speech failed 
and with great effort of will he answered the questions put 
by the prosecution counsel in a voice that seemed to be 
coming from inside the throat of a man who was already 
cold in the grave. Once he was asked to identify the accused 
inside the court room. He did so from a considerable dis¬ 
tance. At one stage it became doubtful whether he was 
identifying a wrong man as Rajen Lahiri. At this the de¬ 
fence counsel asked him to identify Lahiri by catching hold 
of his hand so that there could be no doubt about the identi¬ 
fication. This Indu refused to do saying in English, “I am 
not worthy of touching him”. 

At these words Jagatnarain Mulla, the chief prosecution 
counsel, turned pale because it spelled shame for him also. 
It was a sight to see him fidget with a long pencil with which • 
he used to stroke the right side of his head, when he thought 
furiously. By then Indu had resumed his seat in the appro¬ 
vers’ bench. During identification parades Indu had refused 
to identify a lot of people whom he definitely knew. To give 
only one such instance he did not identify me. He knew me 
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very well and there is no doubt that his refusal to identify 
me showed that he wanted to spare as many people as 
possible. 

Thus there was a world of difference between Benarasi 
and Indu. Although Indu had made a confession, he suffered 
the pangs of regret all the time. He was prone to fits 
during which he told his escort defiantly that he would not 
identify anybody. On the day that he was brought to Vara¬ 
nasi to identify us, he was in the throes of one of these fits. 
Later on I came to know that he had been sobbing in the 
railway compartment, was glum and did not talk to anybody. 
In view of this the prosecution officer requested the magis¬ 
trate, who was traveling in the same train in a first class 
compartment, to postpone the identification parade, but 
magistrate Ainuddin was a moody person himself. He refus¬ 
ed to postpone the proceedings. At this he was informed of 
the serious mental condition of Indu. This only infuriated 
him. He said, ‘The court was not there to dance attendance 
to the moods of the approvers”. Then going to Indu he 
snarled, “The law must take its course. If the approver 
refuses to cooperate, the law knows how to deal with him. 
He will be prosecuted”. 

It is in this background that Indu was brought to identify 
the accused at Varanasi. Had he straightway refused to 
cooperate in the identification proceedings, the law could 
take its so-called course, but he went through all the forma¬ 
lities meticulously. He walked up and down the line of the 
accused mixed liberally with students brought from Kashi 
Vidyapeeth and elsewhere, he made a show of scanning 
every face and then he said abruptly, “I am afraid I do not 
know anybody”. 

The magistrate was-white with rage. He knew that Indu 
, was not playing the game, but he could not do anything. 
The, fbrmalities of the court-atmosphere had to be kept. 
Our friend Babu Shriprakash’s presence acted as a brake 
on Ainuddin. The proceedings should have been closed, but 
Ainuddin now probably frightened that the responsibility of 
ffiis fiasco would be laid at his door ordered Indu gruffly to 
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take another chance and scan the faces. This was very un¬ 
usual coming from a magistrate, but it was all the same 
correct. I was rejoicing that Indu had not recognised me, I 
being the only person there whom he knew. 

My rejoicing was changed into acute suspense, Even the 
face of Babu Shriprakasha, I could see, was taut. There was 
pindrop silence. Indu came walking slowly and scanning 
every face closely. He stood a few seconds in front of each 
person. The Vidyapeeth students were playing their part 
well. They showed tension and even fear to mislead him. 
But Indu was not to be misled. Ultimately he came in front 
of me. Our eyes met for a moment. Even our breaths clashed. 
These were very acute and intense moments. 'Was Indu 
going to capitulate to the veiled threats of the magistrate? 
He did not. After scanning my face for a longer time than 
he had taken with the others, he accelerated his pace and 
within a few minutes he told the court, ‘T am afraid I do 
not know anybody here”. 

The magistrate with ill-concealed rage began to scratch 
the proceedings on his typewriter. It is not known how he 
unburdened of wrath later on on the head of Indu. This 
much one could see that Indu’s pardon remained intact al¬ 
though his behaviour, seen from the point of view of the 
prosecution, continued to be eccentric till the very end. 

Banwarilal, a third accused who had confessed, constitut¬ 
ed a type by himself. He confessed in the very beginning 
and his confession covered many hitherto unfilled gaps. He 
himself had taken part in the train hold-up, hence he was 
the only eye-witness of the event. It is a mystery why he 
was not given a pardon and as he was not pardoned he was 
classified as a confessing accused. The technical difference 
between an approver and a confessing accused is that the 
confession of the one is rewarded by a pardon, whereas the 
confession of the other simply was there at the mefrcy of 
the jtidge and if he so pleased he could give him a lighter 
punishment. * 

Banwari also did not identify me, although he had known 
me for years. He was one of the first noncoop gators like mf 
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and had gone to the villages of Oudh to do congress work 
in 1921. He again and again retracted his confession. I think 
it was owing to his eccentric behaviour that he was denied 
a pardon. He was more like Indu than like Benarasi. In 
the courtroom he seemed to be all the time aware of the 
dirty role he was playing. In the beginning Benarasidas tried 
to be chummy with him, but believe it or not Banwari cold 
shouldered him. He did not like to be bracketed with 
Benarasi. 

Banwari had been to prison for 6 months during the non¬ 
cooperation movement. Had it been a question of under¬ 
going a sentence of say up to five years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment he would have certainly held his ground and passed 
as a respectable patriot. The gloomy prospect of the scaffold 
and transportation for life broke him down. 

There were .other minor approvers and confessors, but 
the police put them up merely as witnesses. Here is an 
anecdote about such a minor approver. A young man was 
arrested in Kanpur. Comrade Rairtdulare claimed this fellow 
as his recruit. Somebody speculated as to whether this man 
would succumb to the wiles of the police and would spill. 
Bamdulare with great gusto came to the rescue of his pro¬ 
tege and said “Even if I become an approver, he won’t”. 

This cut short the speculation, We took Ramdulare on his 
word. But this very young man later on was produced as a 
witness against us. It took some time before he could really 
believe. No doubt it was hard on him. There occurred many 
such cases in which the friends were falsified and put to 
shame. It sometimes appeared to be happening in a fatal¬ 
istic cataclysmic manner. As the police every day got new 
clues, they went on arresting new people. Whenever some 
member was arrested, -speculation as .to how he would be¬ 
have started and we became alarmed expecting another 
blow..*We were ready for hundreds of blows, but there is 
no doubt about it that every blow, when it came, told. 



Chapter XIX 

Barrack Number Eleven’ 


Two months of confinement in cells had bored us to death. 
In 1921 how swiftly time in prison had passed. But now it 
hung over me like a cloud of pain. Last time my professor 
Babu Shriprakash had managed to send me a few books. 
This time father came with a copy of the Bengali Gitanjali 
and I told him or did I tell Suresh Bhattacharya, my co¬ 
accused that here was a book with which I could pass 
years in peace. In a few days time I had learnt the songs by 
heart and then they also ceased to click. 

I do not think that it was the cell that was responsible 
for all this. In reality it was the suspense that was killing 
me bit by bit, minute by minute. The rope and the scaffold 
dangled like a sword over my head all the time. I knew 
that the charges were serious. During one of the numerous 
identification parades the trying magistrate, Ainuddin, 
snarled at me in the presence of Babu Shriprakasha, “God 
forbid, but if the charges against him (pointing to me) are 
proved, there is nothing between him and the tope”, t 
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I knew that the magistrate had an ulterior motive, when 
he aimed these words at me, but I also knew that they 
were not far from the real truth. Probably Ainuddin want¬ 
ed to give me a devilish jolt, but the twin police officials 
Banerjee and *Mukherjee had already hardened me in this 
regard. 

At one level of my imagination I had already joined the 
illustrious pantheon of Indian martyrs. I had taken it for 
granted that I would be hanged and I had mounted the 
scaffold so many times with the help of descriptions given 
to me by the warders that now I could not bear to be told 
that I would not be hanged. One would be justified to 
suspect that there was a streak of fatalism in this attitude. 
Perhaps there was. In extenuation of this calmly accepted 
fatalism, now made a part of myself, it can only be said 
that to confront an abnormal situation like mine success¬ 
fully, an abnormal attitude or Weltanschauung was the sine 
qua non. One who fails to grow in this manner is likely 
to crack and go under. Religion and the hope of heaven 
sustained the religious martyrs. In the same manner revo¬ 
lutionary conviction sustains the revolutionaries. But even 
this was not the whole picture. At another level I rather 
deluded myself that I might be released. This is a paradox. 
But life is full of paradoxes. 

From the very beginning we knew that we would not be 
tried at Varanasi. So when Harkarannath Mishra, a barris¬ 
ter from Lucknow, came to see us as our counsel and in¬ 
formed us that we would be tried at Lucknow and we 
were going to be transferred soon, we were delighted. We 
were also told that there we would be kept in a dormitory 
type of barrack and not in the cells. This added to our joy 
and we became impatient to leave Varanasi. 

At last the day came and father came to see me. I 
thought that I was seeing him for the last time, I knew 
it would be very inconvenient for father to visit me at 
Lucknow. ATew drops of tears rolled coldly down my cheeks 
when after the interview I saw the frail figure of father 
receding toWards the prispn gate. 
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On the day of transfer we were again fettered. We were 
provided with burqas, that is veils used by backward Mus¬ 
lim women. This amused us. We were told that the veils 
were for our good as they would prevent us being pointed 
out to witnesses by the police. Anyway we donned the veils. 
That it was a funny sight, we saw from the number of 
spectators that gathered in the station. 

It was all right waiting for the train, but when the train 
really arrived I suddenly felt a lump in my throat. The 
nauseating feeling kept coming to me that probably I shall 
never return to the place of my birth. I did not know what 
the future had in store for us. A travel from one prison 
to another with fetters on and charged with grave offences 
could not be pleasant, but I was full of the joy of life and 
I enjoyed the railway journey. I breathed as much of the 
free air as possible. 

Other comrades had reached Lucknow prison long be¬ 
fore us. Some had been directly packed off to Lucknow 
after their arrest. We at Varanasi were in the dark about 
these developments. I expected that now that we had reach¬ 
ed Lucknow, we would be lodged together. But this did 
not come to pass. Even those who had come before us to 
Lucknow prison were not kept all together. Some had 
been kept in a barrack, others were lodged in cells, a few 
were huddled with ordinary undertrials. To begin with 
our batch from Varanasi was split into two, after cutting 
the fetters. I was sent to the barrack for ordinary under¬ 
trials. There were two others of our case in that barrack 
as I learnt presently, but they were unknown to me. One 
was Shachin Biswds, the other was Bajkumar Sinha. 

In Rajkumar, when I was later on properly introduced 
to him by Suresh Bhattacharya, I discovered a good friend. 
Bound the nucleus of Suresh Bhattacharya at Kanpur hod 
grown a very compact galaxy of revolutionaries 'ok whom 
Bajkumar, his younger brother Bejoykumar, Ajoy Ghosh 
and Batukeshwar Dutt were the chief luminaries. Raj- 
kumars fattier was in every sense a chip of the old block* 
To him loyalty to th^ British crpwn was a sine* qua noh of 
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the Indian gentry. He could not conceive of any other way 
of life, revolt against the crown was of course anathema 
and taboo. He was a bon viveur and a collector of British 
paintings, carpets, unusual types of clocks, watches and 
other prestige symbols of an age on its last legs. He was 
shocked at the arrest of his son in a revolutionary conspi¬ 
racy case. He would not simply believe it. He thought that 
there was somewhere some frightful mistake. He would 
not come to see Raj kumar in prison and before long he 
was dead. 

But the mother of the Sinhas, who had remained till the 
death of her husband almost a faithful shadow and counter¬ 
part, found herself very near her revolutionary sons. Not 
only that, before long, when Bejoykumar became involved 
in the Lahore conspiracy case, she herself went from city 
to city preaching the cause of revolution and revolution¬ 
aries. She became the mother of all revolutionaries includ¬ 
ing me. She imparted a bit of her flame to her daughter 
Sushila also. From many platforms mother and daughter 
spoke in the idiom of revolution, and we were thrilled to 
read about them in the newspapers that we managed to 
smuggle into the prison. 

Shachin Biswas was a young college student. Born in 
Bengal, he had been living in the United Provinces (now 
Uttar Pradesh) for many many years. Rajkumar from Kan¬ 
pur was also a college student. The police had recovered 
two rifles from his hostel room at Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity. They were amiable youths, but as we did not know 
each other, we could not trust each other. We had been 
alerted that sometimes spies are disguised as coaccused. 
After a little acquaintance we did not actually consider 
each other spies, but there was no reason to share secrets. 

* Like three passengers in a train we talked on every earthly 
subject except those that were uppermost in our minds. 
We pretended to each other that we were completely in¬ 
nocent and knew nothing of the conspiracy. I even posed 
that I might have been arrested dtf* te some cruel mistake. 
So did the others. We were allotted Very distant berths in 
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the barrack but although posing to be innocent, impelled 
by an inner bond we kept together as far as possible under 
the circumstances. 

In the meantime our friends outside were very active. 
Motilal Nehru himself was busy finding a suitable defence 
counsel for us. His emissary contacted Jagatnarain Mulla 
of Lucknow, but he had already been engaged or was in 
the process of being engaged by the government at Rs. 500 
a day and a lump sum for preparing the case. Mulla how¬ 
ever promised to Motilal’s emissary that as a prosecutor he 
would not go an inch beyond true evidence. He also said 
that his being in the prosecution would help the accused 
more. He could not however keep (l this promise nor could 
he do any good. He knew too well that Rajkumar Sinha 
was nowhere near the Kakori train hold-up, yet the evi¬ 
dence as prepared and processed by the police, against him 
was convincing. Probably conscience-stricken and remem¬ 
bering the promise he had made to the Nehrus, one day he 
mustered courage enough to say to the special judge 
Mr. Hamilton that the prosecution did not intend to press 
the charge of train hold-up against Sinha. But Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton refused to catch the hint. Not only that, he growled 
that the work of the prosecution was to put up the evidence 
before the court, it was the prerogative of the court to 
deduce from the evidence what charge should be pressed 
and what not to be pressed. The learned prosecution coun¬ 
sel cut a rather sorry figure, but he kept mum and did not 
pursue the point. Probably he expected as much. The fact 
was that if the evidence against Rajkumar was scrapped, 
automatically much of the evidence would fall through. 

To recount the full history of this affair I shall anticipate 
events to an extent. When after 12 years I was released 
in 1937 (the British were still ruling India), I wrote a letter. 
to the editor of Manchester Guardian, then supposed to be 
friendly and just to the colonial people. In this letter I 
sought to expose and explode the myth of British justice. I 
said that in a case like the Kakori revolutionary cons¬ 
piracy case, which was held in tfye fullest glare possibly 
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and which was defended by eminent lawyers of the land, 
many people were convicted of charges that were false. 
The Manchester Guardian did not publish the letter, but 
returned it. For many years that letter remained with me. 
After my next arrest I failed to trace it. 

Mulla was also a prosecution counsel in the Mainpuri 
conspiracy case. One of his sons, a fresher from college, was 
appointed as a junior counsel. He also got some Rs. 30 daily. 
Later on junior Mulla distinguished himself as a Urdu poet. 
The Mulla family alone made some three lakhs of rupees 
out of the Kakori case. 

Apart from Motilal Nehru, our greatest friend was 
Ganeshshankar Vidyartlji. He and his Pratap (a Hindi 
daily) continued to pound the government on all fronts. 
News about the shabby treatment meted out to us in prison 
appeared in tjie paper. Also a fund was started by them to 
finance our defence. 

To come back to the narrative, at long last the day came 
when we were all put together in barrack No. 11. This was 
a day of tremendous rejoicing for us. By this time we had 
come to know that the police were in possession of the 
main facts of the conspiracy. There was no use pretending 
to prison officials that we did not know each other. Besides 
we had also become acquainted with the course of British 
laws. We did not stand to lose anything by meeting our 
comrades openly in prison. So it was a reunion day par 
excellence. O# course somewhere in the background a little 
out of focus lurked the scaffold and the cells in the Anda¬ 
mans. How many of us were going to be hanged? How 
many were to get transportation for life? 

These gloomy thoughts however could not dampen or 
dim the glow and glory of our meeting. We embarked on 
endless conversation. I think for three consecutive nights 
we did not sleep. We were all the time talking and of 
course dreaming. The elders were talking more about the 
identification parades, the evidence and the possible state¬ 
ments, while the younger revolutionaries only talked of 
0 
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the present that was like an oasis inside an impenetrable 
desert. Probably we younger people could afford to behave 
like this, because we knew in the back of our mind that 
the elders would look after our legal interests well. 

In the meantime massive preparation for defending the 
case were being made. Harkarannath Mishra, a“ prominent 
barrister of Lucknow, had seen us at Varanasi. He was to 
defend us, but he somehow did not inspire much confi¬ 
dence. At least he was no match for Jagatnarain Mulla. 
Among part-time lawyers defending us we had a galaxy of 
eminent names such as those of Govind Ballabh Pant, later 
on Minister of Home Affairs of free India, Mohanlal Saksena, 
Khaliquzzaman, C. B. Gupta, R. C. Hajella and many others. 
Out of these Pant, Saksena and “Hajella rendered very 
useful service to the case. 

In spite of this a whole-time counsel was a must. For this 
purpose the defence committee after much' negotiation 
secured the services of B. K. Choudhury, a young barrister 
from Calcutta, at a nominal allowance of Rs. 500 per month. 
This meagre sum also he did not get regularly. Pant 
attended the court regularly. The work of the junior was 
taken up by C. B. Gupta, almost a fresher. He worked with 
great diligence and singular devotion. He remained with 
us till the day of judgement. Being a resident of Lucknow 
with deep roots in the city he was useful to us in many 
ways. His big library was specially useful to us. But for 
his books, which he lent us freely, we would have been 
starved intellectually. 

The defence preparations were quite heartening, but I 
knew, so did all my coaccused, that the sentences would 
be heavy and we would be lucky if we got away with less 
than half a> dozen hangings. If we had some devoted law¬ 
yers, so had the'prosecution. Pant, Saksena, Choudhury 
and Gupta had joined us for patriotic reasons, but t{iat did* 
in rio way alter the rock-bottom reality that the prosecu¬ 
tion had under its leash bigger legal hounds. On top of 
this they had unlimited means to manufacture, evidence to 
plug all the legal gaps of the case. 
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R. A. Horton, an Englishman, was in over-all charge of 
the case. He was by rank a police superintendent Now the 
Mukherjees, Banerjees, Trivedis and Chaturvedis had been 
relegated to a corner. Horton was himself interviewing 
and interrogating the accused. He called many of us to the 
prison office for interrogation. Birbhadra Tiwari of Kanpur 
was called to the office again and again. Whenever he came 
back, there was a gleam in his eyes that I did not like. But 
I could not say anything because as soon as he came back 
from his interrogation, he would take aside a few of the 
leaders and plunge into a conference and all would speak 
in whispers. 

I understood that Horton was playing a game of high 
stakes. He however did not call me. Probably this was 
because he was convinced by reports about me that I would 
not spill information. But I was thinking in a different line. 
Why prolong the agony? When I knew for certain that I 
was very likely to get the rope, why should I not liquidate 
Horton. I had known from people who had seen Horton 
that he was not a particularly strong man and .before being 
ushered in his presence nobody was searched. I could easily 
get a kattan, that is a prison-made knife. Some of the pri¬ 
soners round us had such knives concealed in the latrines. 
I could get one without much difficulty. I felt in myself a 
power. Gendalal Dixit, the great revolutionary, who offered 
to become an approver, but ran away from jail with another 
approver, was in my mind. Also there was K»nailal in my 
mind, who had shot an approver in prison. I wrote a post¬ 
card to Horton saying something like this a. la Gendalal. 

Please see me for your own good. 

But the call from Horton never materialised. On the 
contrary a very strange thing happened. Horton showed 
my post-card to our defence counsel and thence it reached 
Sachindranath Sanyal, our great leader. They, asked me to 
explain. Now that the plan had gone awry,:I did not dis¬ 
close it. Theite are plans that appear extremely ridiculous 
until they click. I made a wry face as if slapped and there 
the inatter 'ended. Did Sanyal suspect that;! had such a 
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plan. At least he never told me. The matter was never 
talked over. 

Even after our transfer to Lucknow, the prosecution took 
a long time to start the regular hearing of the case. But 
now that we were together in a barrack, we Vere not in a 
hurry. 

From the vast number of persons, who had been brought 
to identify us from every nook and corner of the country, 
at various stages, it was apparent that the prosecution 
was planning a big show-down and the case would drag on. 
In the cells at Varanasi I had cultivated a sort of indif¬ 
ference or detachment towards things mundane, but now 
this crust being no longer necessary I wag once more my 
own self. 

The prospect of hanging loomed there as large as ever, 
but it receded into the background. Now I had steeled myself 
and acquired a defiant attitude towards it like a bed-ridden 
patient who had been ailing rather long. No longer did I 
stand awestruck before the scaffold, now I laughed at it 
and then ultimately had forgotten it. 

As soon as the regular hearing of the case started in the 
court of Syed Ainuddin and the novelty of it wore away 
' in a day or two, we applied our mind to serious studies. The 
accused were allowed benches to sit on in the courtroom. 
On the first day we were taken to court with only hand¬ 
cuffs on, but it is said that the police objected to this 
and then we began to be taken with fetters on. Fetters 
were daily put on at 10 a.m. while going to court and were 
removed as soon as we returned to prison from court. 

Lucknow prison is some three miles from the court, so 
we were taken in police vans. As we were nearly a score 
undertrials, two vans were required for us. These were 
followed by others full of constables with guns.^ It was a 
thrilling scene to see at first 3 and then 4 vans 'threading 
slowly through the city. Some sort of tacit agreement had 
developed with the prison authorities that tfe would not 
raise any slogan inside the prison, but once in police custody 
(every day the hanging overhand taking ovfer ceremony 
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took place with a lot of signatures given and taken) we 
raised loud slogans. Then we sang national songs in full- 
throated chorus throughout the three-mile route. When we 
saw that our motorcade was in a crowded area, we raised 
slogans as well. 

The distance from the lorry-stand to the actual court room 
was a few hundred yards. This we had to cover walking 
with our fetters on. A big crowd gathered daily to gaze at 
and sometimes to greet us. We utilised these few hundred 
yards to sing patriotic songs and raise revolutionary slogans. 
The song was reproduced fully in the local English and 
Urdu dailies, hence we sang a new song daily. The crowd 
was mainly composed of litigants and lawyers and we knew 
that they were riot particularly interested in us. But along 
with them there used to be some students and other youths. 
It was to them and to the readers of the dailies that we 
addressed our songs and slogans. 

At that time the zindabad (long live) system of slogans 
brought in vogue in later days by the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha of the great revolutionary Bhagat Singh was not 
current. We only said jai (hail). I tried to introduce a new 
slogan Bharatiya Prajatantra ki jai (Hail Indian Republic!). 
This was in keeping with the name of our party. But Sachin- 
dranath Sanyal, Ramprasad Bismil and others who were 
employing the best part of their energies in defending the 
case discouraged and even opposed the introduction of the 
slogan. They said it would supply one more handle to the 
prosecution. But if it was opposed by the leaders, I had the 
support of Damodar Swarup Seth, Rajen Lahiri and all the 
younger elements. Thus the slogans stayed, but it was never 
reported in the papers, which otherwise published a detailed 
report. Hence the slogan-never caught. Who was behind this 
biack-out? Our own leaders? I do not know. 

Sachindranath Sanyal, who had been undergoing his 
sentence of two-year rigorous imprisonment for sedition was 
brought froth a Bengal prison to stand his trial at Lucknow 
as an originator and leader of the conspiracy. In the same 
mafmer Rdjen Lahiri w^s brought from another Bengal 
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prison. Although Lahiri could not be arrested on 26 Sep¬ 
tember, he was later on arrested in a bomb factory at 
Dakhineswar, Calcutta. He was sentenced to 10 years r.i. 
and from thence he was brought to Lucknow. Sachindranath 
Sanyal being a short-term convict was kept i*n the district 
prison, although not in barrack number eleven. Throughout 
the day he was allowed to be with us, but during nights he 
had to go and sleep with ordinary convicts. As for Eajen 
Lahiri, he being a long-term convict could not be kept in 
the district prison. He was kept in a cell of the European 
barrack in the central prison and from there he daily joined 
us at the time of going to the court. Fortunately the central 
prison was adjacent to the district prison. Later on Rajen 
Lahiri was allowed to come to pur barrack in the district 
prison on Sundays and holidays. He was brought through 
a wicket door which joined the two prisons* 

The case of Rajen Lahiri is very peculiar in the sense 
that even if he were not brought to Lucknow, he could 
not have probably escaped hanging. Lahiri was packed off 
to Lucknow, but the remaining convicts of the bomb case 
were kept in an enclosure in Alipur central prison. Even 
after receiving long sentences the police did not leave them 
in peace. One Rai Bahadur Bhupendranath, a seasoned 
police official, was all the time visiting detenus, undertrials, 
convicts confined in Alipur central prison. He was proving 
to be a great nuisance. That he came again and again roused 
the misgiving that probably he was making some headway. 
This created suspicion against the political prisoners seen 
by him. This in its train gave rise to bickering, backbiting, 
lobbying, frustration, character assassination. 

The Rai Bahadur went on with his work. The youths of 
the bomb case saw this and they decided to act. The Rai 
Bahadur had to pass the gate of their compound while going 
and coming and they thought it was their privilege and 
prerogative to strafe him. One day when the Rai Bahadur 
was passing, they all fell upon him like a pads of wolves 
and did him to death with only mosquito net poles. In the 
trial that followed two youths Anqpthari Mitra arid Prampde 
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Chaudhury were awarded death sentence and others were 
given long terms of imprisonment. This was in addition to 
the sentences already imposed on them. 

Apart from the two convicts Sachindranath Sanyal and 
Rajen Lahiri, one detenu, Jogesh Chatterjee was brought 
from Bengal to stand his trial in our case. For some time, 
he was kept separate from us, but as the detention order 
against him was withdrawn after some time or strictly- 
speaking held in abeyance, he was kept in number eleven 
barrack along with us. 

Gradually Mukundilal, Bhupen Sanyal and others were 
arrested, ultimately it had become a formidable group of 
nearly 20 young men. Although everything was against us 
nobody was dejected or worried. We were going on with 
our studies, indoor games and wrestling bouts (we had pre¬ 
pared a small arena by digging the ground in a corner of 
the compound) as if we were in a hostel. Of course the 
older comrades were racking their brains about the defence. 

But I noticed that something else was brewing. The lea¬ 
ders were having secret conferences. Birbhadra Tiwari of 
Kanpur held a key position in these consultations. Being 
one of the first to come to Lucknow prison he knew all 
the warders and it was through him that all the messages 
were being smuggled in and out. This gave him great ad¬ 
vantage and he utilised this thoroughly, otherwise from the 
party point of view he was not so important as he had come 
to be now. He had now become something like the secretary 
of the leaders. At the same time he was seeing Horton again 
and again. I did not like the appearance of the whole thing. 
Birbhadra was always laughing, joking, mimicking the 
police and prison officials. It seemed to me that behind this 
facade of cheerfulness something sinister was brewing in 
his mind. From the very beginning he repelled me. Tiwari 
knew this and tried to win me over by high praise. But I 
remained hostile to him and gradually ,1 began to give vent 
to my misgivings publicly. Ramprasad and others thought 
that I was overshpoting the mark. Probably they thought 
thfct I was behaving like a climber ,How could they share 
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my fear when they were benefiting every day from the 
messages received and sent through his line of communi¬ 
cation? My distrust of him was only instinctive. I could 
not cite any plausible evidence in favour of my misgivings. 
Every time that Tiwari returned after a meeting with Hor¬ 
ton, immediately a conference of the high-ups was held in 
a hurry and it appeared that they were satisfied. This in¬ 
trigued me very much, but I failed to make my peace with 
Tiwari. I was certain that it was Tiwari who had warned 
Horton not to see me in spite of my postcard. 

The climax came when Birbhadra was one day called to 
the prison gate and released unceremoniously. I could read 
it in the faces of our leaders that they had no prior know¬ 
ledge of this. In spite of this they persisted in the belief 
that everything was all right. They hailed his release and 
even said he would reorganise the party. All this did not 
pacify or put me off the track. I began to denounce Bir¬ 
bhadra more openly and vehemently. I said he had bartered 
our secrets for his release. The leaders felt uncomfortable, 
but did not take notice of me. They said he had been re¬ 
leased on account of legal flaws and technicalities. To make 
the long story short, it was proved to the hilt later on that 
Birbhadra was a suspect and the revolutionary party sent 
a youth Ramesh Gupta to shoot him. But this was years 
after when Birbhadra had done a lot of mischief. When 
his full picture was projected on the canvas, it transpired 
that he was a double dealer. But this was possible because 
Sanyal and other leaders, now in prison, had given him a 
clean chit. Had he been branded as a shady character even 
after his release and had outside comrades been alerted, 
his career of mischief would have been cut short, but as 
he continued to command the confidence of the' leaders in 
prison, he was able to run a long course. , 

Certainly Birbhadra was an extraordinarily clever person. 
In extenuation of the stupidity of the experienced revolu¬ 
tionary leaders it can be said that Birbhadra not* only fooled 
our leaders but he continued to fool the British imperial 
police for many many ^years. One* of the versions of Chan- 
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drashekhar Azad's martyrdom is that when the police found 
Birbhadra out as a double dealer and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was in his power to get Azad trapped and arrest¬ 
ed, they insisted on this price or they said he would be 
hauled to prison. At this Birbhadra knowing that he was 
on the point of burning his fingers succumbed (he Was 
terribly afraid of prison) and he got the police hounds on 
the trail of Azad. There is no means to confirm this, the 
British having burnt many secret papers before they handed 
over, but this version fits in nicely into the enigmatic cha¬ 
racter of Birbhadra Tiwari. There were of course other 
dark forces militating against Azad. A sympathiser of the 
party is said to have had a big sum belonging to the party 
with him. He wanted to misappropriate the sum, so he got 
Azad arrested. It is not impossible that all these forces 
triggered their missiles simultaneously, the result being 
the martyrdom of Chandrashekhar Azad. When Azad was 
killed in a gun duel, I was still in prison and therefore do 
not have any direct knowledge of how he was detected and 
shot.’ There is also another version of the incident—that Azad 
shot himself when he saw there was no hope of escape. 
However it happened, the whole episode is bound to remain 
a mystery for ever, thus contributing to the richness of the 
Azad legend. 



Chapter XX 

a 

Fight Jor Classification as Politicals 


The Birehadra episode was soon forgotten and lost in the 
legal labyrinth in which our leaders became presently 
plunged. It was a sight to see the great revolutionaries 
Ramprasad Bismil and Sachindranath Sanyal wading breast- 
high through legal literature and struggling with knotty 
problems of jurisprudence and admissibility or nonadmis¬ 
sibility of a particular piece of evidence. Our barrister 
Choudhury, Govind Bullabh Pant, C. B. Gupta sincerely ad¬ 
mitted that Bismil, Sanyal, Dublish and Bhattacharya were 
of immense help to them. When the top revolutionaries 
were busy in preparations of defeating and worsting the 
prosecution on its own grounds, we were reading Jbooks 
voraciously. 

At that time (1926-27) Marxist literature was not to be 
found easily. Even in England all the works of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin had not appeared. Very few Indians had heard 
of Marx at that time except those who had been fortunate* 
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to go outside India. Sachindranath Sanyal, a profoundly 
learned person and the founder of the Hindustan Republi¬ 
can Association, had understood Marxism in his own way. 
It was written in the constitution prepared by him that the 
object of the party was to found a society in which exploi¬ 
tation of man by man would be impossible. I had also ac¬ 
quired a smattering of socialism. All the same it is no use 
pretending that ours was a socialist party. It was not. But 
at the same time let it be unequivocally said that the Indian 
parties that style themselves socialist, even in independent 
India, are not socialist parties viewed from a strictly scien¬ 
tific angle. In free India, since Nehru accepted socialism in 
theory, it has become, a fashion to call oneself a socialist. 

Except books on socialism, we devoured all that was best 
and available in India. Beginning from Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, Herbert Spencer’s Sociology, Rousseau’s Social Con¬ 
tract, Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, Abbot’s 
Napoleon, Mill’s Utilitarianism, to name only a few, we 
read all the world classics on every subject we could lay 
our hands on. As all of us were of a religious bent of mind 
Vivekananda, Ramtirtha, Aurobindo, Bhagavandas, Tilak 
accounted for a great deal of reading. There was ample time 
at our disposal and we read all their works. As all these 
'works referred to the vedas, upanishads and other such 
source books, we fell on them also. Poetry, drama, novel, 
nothing escaped our appetite. From Shakespeare to Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore we churned all that fell our way from 
the libraries that were at our disposal. 

Some people took to learning languages. The most re¬ 
markable case was that of Roshan Singh, who took to learn¬ 
ing Bengali, although from the trend of the case he stood 
a chance of being hanged. Ramkrishna Khatri gave lessons 
in Marathi to me and others. This reminds me of Sachindra¬ 
nath Sanyal who did not know Urdu, but he was told that 
the best biography of Swami Dayanand was in Urdu. Sanyal 
was not*good at learning languages, so he prevailed upon 
Hargovind from Shahjehanpur to read to him chapters from 
»the bodk. He knew er\ough Hindustani to follow the book. 
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The whole book was read to him chapter by chapter. The 
few Urdu words that he could not understand were trans¬ 
lated to him by Hargovind, Bamprasad and Boshan Singh. 
Sanyal was taking copious notes on Swami Dayanand’s life. 
He wanted to understand in what ways Dayanand was like 
Eammohan, Vivekananda etc. and how and to what degree 
he was different from them. 

Bajen Lahiri was living in the central prison all by him¬ 
self. His studies were being guided by Sachindranath San¬ 
yal, who persuaded him to study the vedanta philosophy as 
interpreted by Vivekananda, Aurobindo etc. Outside prison 
Lahiri was gradualy shaping as an atheist, but on account 
of guided studies in prison I watched with dismay that he 
was sliding back. Outside prison he was nearest to me al¬ 
though I was myself vacillating or rather oscillating be¬ 
tween theism and atheism. As already described my arrest 
had acted as a staying force, rather there had been an almost 
steady zigzag in favour of a throwback to old and heredi¬ 
tary patterns of thinking. My position in regard to Bajen 
Lahiri was very intriguing and anomalous. I myself 
was struggling hard to shake off the last vestiges of the 
belief in god without much apparent success, nevertheless 
I wanted Lahiri to go ahead and not return to the pattern, 
which to my mind already stood discredited. So I desired 
Lahiri to succeed and swim off where I myself continued 
to be in chin-deep water. But Lahiri to my chagrin con¬ 
tinued to backfire. His misadventure at the bomb factory, 
his lonely life in the central prison, at the same time the 
overpowering octopus like grip of Sachindranath Sanyal 
and the lack of an all-comprehensive alternative to take the 
place of religion contributed to this throwback. In spite of 
all this, I think he never again became a vocal theist. There 
is no record as to how he shaped later on during eight 
months of his life in the condemned cell, after which*he 
was hanged. My own idea is lhat he went to the gallows 
as some sort of agnostic, one whose faith in god land reli¬ 
gion had been badly shaken, at the same time unable to 
come out as a confirmed atheist. ' 
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I was myself lingering in this stage at that time. My 
period of active belief in god ended with the hanging of 
my four comrades in December 1S27, but even beyond this 
certain doubts persisted. They were set at rest when I read 
Bukharin’s Historical Materialism and other such books. 

When we were undertrials at Lucknow, Swami Shrad- 
dhanand, an Arya Samaj leader, was murdered by a Muslim 
assassin in Delhi. We read about this in the papers and a 
very bitter controversy started among the accused. All 
were of the view that it was_deplorable. I shared their 
views, at the same time I added that this is what could 
have happened to the swami, as he persisted in mixing up 
religion and politics. 'She swami was murdered because he 
had roused the ire of fanatical Muslims by reclaiming Meo 
Rajputs to Hinduism. 

In the h£at of the controversy I was denounced as a sort 
of traitor and most of our coaccused avoided talking to me 
for some days. Now after a lapse of nearly half a century 
pondering over this controversy, I find that every one of my 
coaccused although very liberal in his views did not care 
to go deep into fundamentals. ‘ 

Anyway the assassination of the swami stirred up con¬ 
cealed reserves of discredited patterns among my coaccused 
and there was a storm in a teacup. I have recorded this 
to show on what lines the revolutionaries were thinking. 

Although we had settled down to studies for the time 
being and were leading a sort of hostel life, we could not 
remain very long oblivious of the fact that we were not 
being treated as political prisoners. We had our private 
clothes, shoes, beddings and newspapers. The food supplied 
to us was of poor quality and had to be supplemented from 
our private resources. We were being tried under Sec. 121A 
(i.e. waging war against the king-emperor), an obviously 
political section, but the British Indian government refused 
to recoghise us as political prisoners. We again and again 
argued the point with the prison authorities and the trying 

.magistrate, but they continued to turn a deaf ear to our 

* * 
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pleadings. They talked of rules in a tone in which the clergy 
of every religion talk of god. 

We younger revolutionaries had had enough of this and 
wanted to force a solution by recourse to hungerstrike. We 
said sacrifice was necessary to rouse public opinion. But 
our lawyers were dead against this step. They thought that 
this would prejudice the case. Some of our leaders thought 
in the same line. Sachindranath Sanyal had been to the 
Andaman islands. Compared to the life in the Andamans 
he found our prison life quite tolerable. Ramprasad was 
opposed to the hungerstrike'for a very different reason. He 
was now too busy in picking up holes in the dragnet of the 
prosecution and could not spare a mijiute for anything else. 
Damodar Seth and Jogesh Chatterjee stood for a middle 
course. They thought some drastic step was called for, but 
they wanted to wait till all the comrades were converted 
to our point of view by their own experience. 

On the other hand some of us including myself were 
spoiling for a fight, the more so perhaps because we were 
inexperienced. The majority could not be converted because 
of the opposition of the older revolutionaries. But three 
youngsters Ramkrishna Khatri, Ramdulare Trivedi and 
myself felt so keenly about it, that one fine morning we 
went on hungerstrike demanding political prisoner’s treat¬ 
ment for all revolutionaries. Immediately we were segre¬ 
gated from the other accused and gruffly shunted to the 
cells of the European barrack in the central prison. 
Colonel Mackey, the European superintendent of prisons, 
ordered us to be kept in these cells until we took our food. 

As we failed to enlist the support of the majority among 
the accused and our defence committee was opposed to this 
hungerstrike I very soon realised the hopelessness of the 
step on which we had embarked. The press also did not 
respond. All this soon convinced me that the strike!' vras 
ill conceived. Left to myself I would not have embarked 
on this programme at all, but I could not leave ^the two 
friends in the lurch whom I had warmed up. But having 
watched the reactions during two days and suspecting that 
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even our own comrades were not supporting us, I advised 
my friends to postpone the strike. Ramkrishna Khatri op¬ 
posed my advice tooth and nail and called me names. Ram- 
dulare was lukewarm. Ultimately the strike was called off 
on the third day and the next day we were marched off to 
barrack number eleven. We had understood the futility of 
the strike. We had to wait patiently till others were con¬ 
verted to our point of view. 

At our instance petitions demanding political prisoner’s 
treatment were sent to the government and they were pub¬ 
lished in the press with great fanfare. The answer to these 
petitions was a foregone conclusion. 

In the meantime the recording of evidence went on daily. 
Witnesses from every walk of life were a speciality of the 
case. From half-naked boys grazing cattle in the field who 
were supposed to have seen us passing towards a particular 
village to impeccably dressed big officials of the govern¬ 
ment of India came and deposed against us. Generally the 
evidence was boring and monotonous, but it became more 
than interesting when the approvers came to unravel the 
conspiracy. It was amazing how some people who had been 
our comrades-in-arms till the other day were coming and 
deposing against us. Sometimes my eyes met theirs, but I 
found them cold and dead. The revolutionary fire had gone 
out of them and there lingered only an inert fear. When 
they stepped inside the witness box they incurred our wrath 
and one felt like killing them, but when I listened to their 
drawled out statements for some time, I only felt pity for 
them. The price they were paying was enormous. 

Except the evidence of the approvers the witnesses pro¬ 
duced were mostly false. Lawyers told that this is always 
so even in criminal cases. My father, who in spite of much 
fnconvenience came to the court once or twice, opined that 
the hearings were a farce. 

Rampras^d, the one man who was sure to be hanged if 
any of us was to be hanged, was applying himself day and 
night to the defence of the case. He was not at all afraid 
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of the rope, but he somehow believed that the prosecution 
could be worsted in the legal battle. This was not an alto¬ 
gether vain hope, because in some revolutionary cases good 
lawyers like C. R. Das were able to rescue people like Shri 
Aurobindo from the clutches of the police. In .Bengal this 
miracle had happened again and again and the police had 
to take recourse to largescale internments without trial. 

But very soon the time came when even Ramprasad be¬ 
came convinced that the government was bent upon hang¬ 
ing him. Taking advantage of this psychological moment 
we proposed to cheat the law or rather take the law into 
our hands. The absconders Chandrashekbar Azad and Kun- 
danlal were contacted. They conferred with outside com¬ 
rades and the blue print of a plan to escape from prison 
was prepared. The plan was to intercept the vans when we 
were being escorted to court or back to prison and then 
rescue us. This would have involved us in a gun-fight, but 
at the same time it would have been an event of great mag¬ 
nitude sending its echoes beyond the seas. It was better to 
die in a gun-fight than to be hanged in a tame manner. 

When this scheme was being mooted and undergoing 
laboratory tests we saw from our vans the absconders Azad 
and Kundanlal loitering in our daily route. They were ob¬ 
viously looking for the most convenient place to deliver the 
attack. While this plan was in a ripe stage, it appears that 
the police somehow smelled it and the number of our guards 
was increased. The streets of Lucknow became infested with 
spies who could recognise Azad and the other comrades. 
Thus this plan was stillborn. 

This did not mean that we resigned to our fate. Having 
failed to materialise the plan involving use of force, a differ¬ 
ent type of plan was prepared. This time we were to cut 
the grating, and scale the walls. The party outside was con¬ 
tacted. We could not do it without their help. Inside prison 
only half a dozen comrades were taken into confidence 
about this. To make the plan more feasible it was decided 
that only a few should escape, others being left to rough it 
in a legal manner* Naturally people likely to be condemned 
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to death were given preference. Sachindranath Sanyal 
stepped down to give a chance to some other comrades. In 
reality he was under the illusion that the evidence against 
him was frivolous and he would either be released or get 
away with a light punishment. Jogesh Chatterjee’s case was 
almost similar, but he did not entertain such a good opinion 
of the British legal apparatus. Ramprasad, who had already 
been conceded the none too happy distinction of being the 
chief of comrades likely to be hanged, was of course the 
kingpin of this scheme. All others likely to be condemned 
to death were included. Roshan Singh, who was later on 
actually hanged, was not included in the scheme as even 
the most pessimistic lawyers did not envisage such a punish¬ 
ment for him. Rajen Lahiri could not come within the ope¬ 
ration of this scheme of escape as he was confined in the 
central prison. Thus the scheme included only the escape 
of Ramprasad, Jogesh Chatterjee, Ramkrishna Khatri and 
myself. 

The scheme was to operate in this manner. Chloral, a 
soporific drug, was to be smuggled from outside. It was 
to be mixed in sweets and distributed among our convict- 
officer guards locked with us in the barrack as well as the 
warders guarding the outside. A particular grating was to 
be cut and we were to go out with the help of rope ladders 
as soon as the guards fell asleep. 

Our first attempt to smuggle chloral was not successful. 
Somebody tried to hand over a packet consisting chloral 
inside the court room and it was caught by the guards. 

It is just at this time when we were very dejected that 
the government rejected our petition for treatment as poli¬ 
tical prisoners. By this time all had lost faith in law and 
the court, they had also lost faith in taking the law into 
# their own hands, because something always failed to click at 
the .eleventh hour. Thus the idea of hungerstrike came in 
very handy at this time. It promised to fill a big gap. From 
the top leader to the follower everybody was ultimately 
ready to go on hungerstrike. Our defence committee was 
naturally consulted about the step we were going to take. 
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It put its loot down and opposed it tooth and nail. Mohanlal 
Saksena, one of our lawyers, an old congressman and later 
on a central minister in free India, was so much opposed 
to it that he swore that we would fail. 

But we were now really on the war-path. We had lost 
enough of valuable time. It was a standing cfisgrace and 
crying shame that European and Anglo-Indian criminals 
were getting far better treatment than we were getting, al¬ 
though we were political prisoners. During the noncoopera¬ 
tion movement in 1921-22 some or other sort of special treat¬ 
ment had been given to a few political prisoners, but later 
on this was denied even to such eminent people as Ganesh- 
shankar Vidyarthi, the dean of political journalists. He was 
kept exactly like a criminal in prison kurta and janghia, 
although he was incarcerated for writing a seditious article. 
All this we remembered and a statement was drawn in 
which all these points were raised. 

We decided to ignore the defence committee and other 
friends, realising full well that to that extent our respon¬ 
sibility escalated and we must make of the strike a success. 
The press was beforehand provided with a copy of the state¬ 
ment of our demands. Specially our friend the great Ga- 
neshshankar Vidyarthi was alerted. We were convinced that 
he would sincerely stand by us. In the course of his jour¬ 
nalistic career, he had often been a sufferer at the hands 
of the prison authorities. Apart from the fact that he was 
nearest to us, he was the most important Hindi editor living. 

When all our preparations were ready, we declared hun- 
gerstrike. Rajen Lahiri was exempted from participation in 
the strike on medical grounds as he was suffering from 
scrofula. Besides he frankly admitted—I can shoot and be 
shot at, but I cannot stand the pangs of hunger. Hargovind, 
arrested from Shahjehanpur, also did not take part in the 
strike. 

It appears that the prison authorities also had been 0 pre¬ 
paring. Thus far our relations on the whole were cordial, 
but as soon as we really struck hunger, theif attitude 
changed in the course of minutes. We were one by one 
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called to the office of Captain Haji Salamatulla, the superin- 
tended! Who had succeeded Colonel Mackey. Each of us 
was Wfiifnfed that hungerstrike was a serious prison offence 
and WO were liable to punishment for this. When this 
lecture fajlled to produce any plausible result, the person 
was sent to a different part of the prison. The idea was to 
break Our morale by segregation. 

1 was marched to the cells with a warder and a couple 
of convict officers. The cells of the Lucknow district prison 
were dungeons in the real sense of the word. At Varanasi 
I had seen a bit of life in the cells, but those cells were more 
spacious and airy. 

It was just midday when I was thrust inside one of these 
cells and the solid iron door closed behind me with a grat¬ 
ing sound. For a minute I felt blinded and wanted to cry 
for help. But immediately I realised that I was outside the 
range of humanity and my voice could not pierce these 
nether regions. Besides how could I blame anybody? I had 
invited and headed for all this torture. 

It was evening when I was supplied with by bedding and 
a jug of water. Salamatulla the prison-superintendent, 
was a very efficient officer. Although trained to be a doctor, 
he had readily and gladly mastered the art of the execu¬ 
tioner and the science of torture very promptly. He had 
removed all ordinary prisoners from the compound. He 
knew that if prisoners were to move about in the compound, 
it would be next to impossible to cut our line of communi¬ 
cation. He knew communication and news are morale boost¬ 
ers, hence he wanted to isolate each case and then switch 
on the highest voltage to melt our hardened hearts. 

At Varanasi cells I had some neighbours, but here I had 
absolutely no neighbour. Only the prison doctor used to 
come to record my pulse and ausculate me once every day. 
Althdugh the doctor was as much an official as any jailer, 
"he was always accompanied by Abdel Shakur, a deputy 
jailer. Abdel Shakur was always there near the iron door 
when the sweeper, broomsman and the waterman came to 
my cell. 
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For a hungerstriker the greatest torture comes from 
within. The pangs begin as soon as the strike is declared. 
They go on increasing with the passage of time, till it be¬ 
comes excruciating and unbearable. All things including 
values and ideals begin to dim and go out of. focus and 
dwindle into unimportance, the only thing that seems to 
matter at all is eating. 

The pangs of hunger went on increasing up to the third 
day, but they subsided for the time being after that. Every 
day I was being weighed. On the completion of 24 hours 
fast I had lost some 4 lb, the next day however the loss 
was nearabout 2 lb. The loss went on decreasing as time 
passed. I was taking water all the time. 

Bhupendranath Sanyal gave up the strike on the fourth 
day. Although I was being sedulously starved of all news, this 
news was communicated to me with great fanfare. Bhupen- 
dra was sent to the European barrack of the central prison 
and provided with very liberal diet to recoup his health. 
Mukundilal was the next casualty. He gave up somewhere 
on the seventh day. This was also conveyed to us. This was 
a bitter pill as he was a seasoned jailbird. Vishnusharan 
JDublish of Meerut developed high fever during the strike, 
and became unconscious. Taking advantage of this the 
prison doctors forced down his throat a cup of milk. When 
he regained consciousness and came to know what had been 
done to him, he became very turbulent and abused the 
prison officials as also the doctors. He continued his hunger- 
strike and Salamatulla was very much annoyed that he had 
failed to bag him. 

By the seventh day the condition of all hungerstrikers be¬ 
came serious and forced-feeding was started under medical 
advice. I had been forewarned that I would be forced-fed if 


I did not take food in the conventional way. This was pro¬ 
bably the seventh or eighth day of the fast and by thfs time 
I had become very weak. I had roughly lost some fourteen 
pounds, but the number of pounds lost was not a proper 
index of my weakness. 


At eight in the morning I was lying in my cell after 
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brushing my teeth and a drink of water. Now sitting was 
not so easy for me, so all the time I spent in bed. I counted 
the number of days I had fasted and it gave me great satis¬ 
faction. Suddenly I heard the sound of unusual number of 
feet inside the barrack. As I could not see anything I prick¬ 
ed up my ears. The sounds stopped ominously in front of 
my cell. Some consultation was being held. 

Then suddenly I heard the key turning in the lock and 
my one-piece door was flung wide open. I continued to lie 
on my bed, but my nerves and muscles were taut with 
expectations. I saw that all the prison dignitaries including 
many convict-officers were there. At a wink from Salama- 
tulla, a number of wanders and convict-officers simulta¬ 
neously fell upon me and caught hold of me from head to 
foot so that I could not move. When they had thus almost 
riveted me tp the floor, the doctors came forward. At first 
they tried to open my mouth to fix a gag with a hole for a 
tube. But in this they failed, as like a mad man I put up 
whatever resistance was possible. Then they introduced a 
thin tube almost a foot long inside one of my nostrils. This 
process was most painful. A violent fit of coughing followed 
and I felt on the one hand choked, on the other hand that 
my internal parts would be vomited out. Soon the doctors 
started pouring milk and medicine in the funnel attached 
to the other end of the tube. As there was a hole in the other 
end which had probably reached my stomach the milk 
began to trickle inside. I think they were thus able to force 
nearly half a pound of milk inside my system. The process 
all told did not last more than five minutes. Strange to say, 
I felt very much relieved, because I had stood the test, but 
more so, as I began to suspect later on, because a quantity 
of nutrition had been*introduced in the system, thus saving 
*me from death by starvation. 

As* soon as the prison officials and doctors left me I sat 
up and even felt strong enough like getting up and walking. 
1 wiped my eyes and cheeks and then remembered that I 
should vomit and thus render forced-feeding useless. I im- 
njediately proceeded towards the tarred triangular comer 
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in which two earthern pots were kept for answering the 
calls of nature. Before I could insert my finger in my mouth 
to vomit, somebody, who turned out to be a convict-officer, 
caught me roughly by my shoulder and asked me not to 
vomit. 

I think it was after the first forced-feeding I was taken 
out of my cell and carried on a stretcher to a small barrack 
originally meant for civil prisoners. In this barrack were 
assembled half a dozen hungerstrikers. Here we were sup¬ 
posed to be hospitalised. In reality they had seen that segre¬ 
gation as a policy had failed and it had not broken us. Apart 
from this it was more convenient for the doctors to visit 
one barrack in place of going about so many places. The 
strike continued and so did the forced-feeding. 

On the eleventh day of the strike the provincial govern¬ 
ment issued a communique. It was read to us*by Salama- 
tulla. It said as we had been charged with heinous crimes* 
we could not be considered political prisoners, so the ques¬ 
tion of special treatment did not arise. The communique 
said inter alia that we had tried to smuggle chloral in order 
to soften the pangs of hunger. Obviously this interpretation 
was meant to discredit us in public. It enraged us that the 
government was trying to defame us, at the same time we 
thanked our stars that they had not stumbled on the truth, 
so some chance of salvaging the scheme of our escape from 
prison was still left. One of the gratings had been almost 
sawn. It had not been discovered, nor had they hit upon 
the real reason for smuggling chloral. 

For Salamatulla and even to a great extent for our lawyers 
and other friends the government communique was sacro¬ 
sanct, but a hungerstriker has his own way of assessment. 
Consequently he cannot be discouraged and put off so easily. 
For the first time in the history of Indian prisons so t many * 
freedom fighters were waging a life and death struggle for 
securing special treatment to political prisoners. Of course 
during the noncooperation movement there were *some col¬ 
lective fights and some revolutionaries had laid down 
their lives fighting for specific rightG. One such fighter wap 
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Ramrakha, who hungerstruck to death in the Andaman 
islands for the right of retaining the sacred thread intact 
in prison. But this time the fight had a bigger objective and 
it was being waged in the full glare of press publicity. 

Ganeshshhnkar Vidyarthi and his celebrated Hindi paper 
Pratap had taken up our case. Mahatma Gandhi, however, 
kept mum over the whole thing although it was his disci¬ 
ples, who benefited very much from the fruits of the fight 
inside the prisons carried on by revolutionaries. Fortuna¬ 
tely the nationalist press did not observe any such invidious 
caste system like him. 

The communique convinced us that the fight ahead was 
to be grim, but now we had reached a point of no return 
from which we could only leap forward. In a couple of days 
the government came to the conclusion that the communi¬ 
que had failed to intimidate us and we were bent upon 
carrying the fight to the bitter end. 

The pitch of the press propaganda was mounting every day 
in spite of the sinister sphinxlike silence of Gandhi. We 
had taken up a cause against which he could have nothing 
to say and we had chosen a method, against which also he 
could say nothing. So he kept quiet. The government had 
already incurred an expenditure of hundred thousand rupees 
in the case and it was losing approximately a sum of Rs. 
3000 daily by our strike. Compared to this special treatment 
to us would have cost the government a very paltry sum 
daily. All these factors combined with the fact that there 
was no further breach in our ranks forced the government 
to have second thoughts. Ultimately our case had been com¬ 
mitted to the sessions. One, Mr Hamilton, having the repu¬ 
tation of a hanging judge, was now to try us. He was sup¬ 
posed to be standofftsK. Also he had the reputation of hating 
•Indians. But this man suddenly came to prison and he saw 
Sachln'dranath Sanyal, the chief leader. Salamatulla, the 
superintendent, saw Ramprasad. Over and above this our 
defence counsels were also pressured. 

By thi s time our line of communication inside the prison 
D|fas established and w« were getting intermittent news 
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about comrades scattered all over the two prisons. The 
central prison as well as the district prison were under one 
superintendent, but had different jailers. I came to know 
that some negotiation had started and some formula was 
under discussion. In the meantime the hungerstrike went on. 
Forced-feeding had become a daily feature. By this means 
they were able to pump down a little milk into our stomach, 
but this could not maintain the weight. I was steadily los¬ 
ing half a pound daily. Also the pulse rate was sometimes 
touching fifty, although I was maintaining on an average 62. 

On the sixteenth day of the strike Abdel Shakur, the 
deputy jailer, made his appearance. He asked me to accom¬ 
pany him to the central prison. He^had brought a stretcher, 
but I preferred to walk. This was quite foolish on my part 
as I realised after a few steps, but once begun I carried on. 
When I reached the destination I found there Ramprasad, 
Jogesh Chatterjee, Sanyal etc. A conference was in progress. 
As they later on revealed I was there as a representative 
of the younger elements. 

It seems already some decisions had been arrived at and 
I had only been called to rubber stamp them. The superin¬ 
tendent of prison was ready to give us special treatment, 
the same as was given to European prisoners, but this was 
to be given to us not on political grounds, but on medical 
grounds. The government had climbed down, but it had 
hedged itself in a new position in which lurked some sort 
of camouflage. 

None was happy with the medical ground clause and 
everybody concerned smelt some sort of rat in it. But, how¬ 
ever vitiated, it was the first ever victory of revolutionary 
prisoners and the older revolutionaries advised us to grab 
it to begin with. After some haggling in which the diet 
money was raised by a few pice we accepted the terms and 
the strike was called off. * 

Within an hour all the comrades spilled all over the place 
except the comrades confined in the central plison, were 
collected in a barrack of the district prison. Within two 
hours, by this time it was dark, we were all sipping hot mi^c. 
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Now that our fast was broken we did not want to confine 
ourself to milk only. But the prison doctors said we should 
not take anything except milk this night. This disappointed 
us very much. Every night during the hungerstrike, I had 
dreamed only of sweets and delicacies. 

The doctors were prevailed upon to allow us to have 
khichri (rice and pulse cooked together with salt, butter 
and spices). As it was already very late, it took some time 
to get the ingredients. The jailer Champa Rao offered to 
bring the things from his own house. He took some time 
and then the cooking took longer. I enjoyed the meal better 
than any I had taken so far in my life proving the adage 
that li unger is the best^ sauce. 

Next morning all the comrades who had been sent to the 
■central prison during the hungerstrike were brought to our 
barrack and^ there was great rejoicing. On account of our 
victory we could now look straight into the eyes of our 
defence counsels, who had forecast a tragic end to our fast. 
They had to admit that there were methods of changing 
the law other than simply interpreting it. 
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Bamprasab had become disillusioned with the court and the 
eternal legal quibbles. He was now convinced more than 
ever that the scaffold was around the corner. For him it 
was a surety, so after the hungerstrike was over he began 
to focus his mind on the escape front. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was not worth while to surrender one’s head 
on a platter to the hangman. 

The old scheme was brought out from the lumber room 
and revived. Chloral was successfully smuggled in. Thanks 
to the wiseacres of the government a wrong interpretation 
had been put to our attempt to smuggle chloral. 

Before the final plunge we wanted to test the efficacy ofi 
the drug. I was chosen as the guineapig. One evening i was 
given the necessary dose of the drug in a sweet. It was a 
success in so far as I could not detect that I was taking 
the drug. Only the people who were to escape and one or 

two others knew that the drug wa$ being tested. All others 
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in the barrack remained ignorant that such an experiment 
was going on. Even the persons who were in the know went 
about their usual work, but from time to time they darted 
knowing and expectant glances at me. I was not feeling 
drowsy at all. This was disappointing, not only for the com¬ 
rades who were intently watching me. but more so for me. 

This perturbed Ramprasad and other friends, who were 
in the know. At the end of one hour and a half I saw they 
held some sort of hurried conference in a corner of the 
barrack and one of them came to have a word with me. I 
told him plainly that I was not feeling sleepy at all. He 
went back crestfallen, because if the drug did not click, the 
whole programme would Jail through. This in its turn meant 
that Hamilton would succeed in giving plenty of work to 
the hangman. After a few minutes I myself went to Ram¬ 
prasad and told him that the drug was probably spurious. 
When others who had not taken the drug began to put out 
the lights one by one, then only Ramprasad and others were 
convinced that the drug was not the right type. There was 
some mistake somewhere. Or was there foul play? 

Jogesh Chatterjee kept awake for a long time hoping 
against hope. While going to sleep he probably consoled me 
or did he console himself that the drug did not act as I 
had a very strong mind and I resisted it. 

Chandrashekhar Azad, Bhagat Singh, then an obscure 
young man, and Kundanlal were collaborating from outside 
in the previous scheme of escape which consisted of snatching 
us forcibly while on the way to court or back from court to 
prison. But the present scheme was being put into operation 
with the collaboration of Jitendra Sanyal, who was now the 
provincial boss of the party. He was the person who had 
sent the drug. Obviously the drug was spurious. Ramprasad 
became, disgusted. There is reason to think that later on 
he suSpected that this failure was engineered. As Sachin 
Sanyal was not to escape, it is not strange that his suspicion 
must have partly fallen on him. This interpretation was pro¬ 
bably wrong and unwarranted. Perhaps Jitendra Sanyal was. 
hi^iself cheated and he was given some spurious powder. 
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Next day Ramprasad, who stood to lose everything due 
to the failure of the drug, came out with a vitriolic attack 
on Jitendra Sanyal. He called him a deliberate traitor. This 
touched off a quarrel between Sachindranath Sanyal and 
Ramprasad. Frustration and defeat coming on *the trail of 
each other always breed quarrel. 

After a time the storm blew over. But it left a thick crust 
of bitterness. In the meantime another cause for quarrel 
cropped up. On the one hand the hearings of the case con¬ 
tinued, on the other hand Sachindranath Sanyal was 
carrying on some sort of talk of compromise with the police. 
There was a precedent of such a compromise in the Dacca 
conspiracy case. Of course at Dacca? the circumstances were 
different. There was not much evidence. So the compromise 
was that all the accused should plead guilty without going 
into any detail and all were to be given very Sight punish¬ 
ment. 

But in our case there was a lot of evidence and the police 
‘did not stand to gain anything by that type of compromise. 
This is why the police coldshouldered Sanyal’s formula, the 
first condition of which was that there wouldn’t be any 
hanging. Had the formula got through, the greatest bene¬ 
ficiary would have been the comrades likely to be hanged. 
Naturally Ramprasad would have been the chief beneficiary. 
But Sanyal did not take Ramprasad into confidence that 
it had crashed. Somehow Sanyal thought that Ramprasad 
should remain under the idea till the very end that all hope 
about the compromise was not blasted—whether it was 
right' of him to have such an idea of the persons going to be 
hanged is an altogether different question. But there was 
no attempt on his part to save himself and leave others in 
the lurch, this much is clear. 

But this was what Ramprasad thought and he carried 
the bitterness to the very end. Later on while confined in 
the condemned cells, he wrote his memoirs. It was full of 
invectives against the “netaji” or the leader. He even tried 
to attribute all this to some sort qf provincialism. I think 
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in this he overshot the mark. I wonder under what circum¬ 
stances he was able to scribble this book. A condemned 
prisoner is kept under the strictest surveillance and he is 
not even allowed to write a legal petition without being 
watched. Of course Kamprasad had a charming personality 
and with the added halo of propaganda outside, it was not 
impossible for him to write a book gradually and smuggle it 
out page by page. 

Apart from the already mentioned malicious reference to 
Sanyal, the book amounted to a condemnation of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement and was written in a repentent mood. 
Thus when it first came into my hand, I suspected that it 
was a hoax prepared by the police to wean youths away 
from the revolutionary movement. But it had been publish¬ 
ed by the Pratap press, a concern presided over by the great 
Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi. Later on as soon as I got an 
opportunity to see Ganeshshankar (it was during one of 
my hungerstrikes at Bareilly central prison, he had come 
to persuade me to discontinue the strike) I asked him about 
the circumstances under which the book was published. I 
asked him point blank if the book was genuine. He said it 
was. At the same time he told me that he had expunged 
many of the more objectionable portions of the book. These 
were all aimed at Sanyal. 

This very book was published after thirty years by a big 
Delhi publisher. At that time the question was again raised 
whether the book should be published as it was or those 
portions smacking of malice should be omitted. The matter 
was referred to me as I was one of the dozen persons living 
who knew the accuser as well as the accused and held both 
of them in great respect. I strongly favoured the retention 
saying that nobody hacl any right to come between the 
martyr and his future readers. The book was accordingly 
published as edited and printed by Ganeshshankar Vidyar¬ 
thi. I was asked to add a long note describing the circum¬ 
stances in which the two revolutionaries had quarrelled. I 
wrote the same and got it okayed by Vishnusharan Dublish, 
one of the» Kakori leaders and a member of Parliament for 
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len years. Since then my article has become a part of the 
book, which has gone through several editions. 

Sanyal lived nearly seventeen years after the hanging of 
Ramprasad, out of which he lived some three to four years 
outside prison. He edited a. daily paper and also wrote much 
including a further series of his memoirs. He was aware of 
Ramprasad’s fulminations, but he never wrote a word against 
Hamprasad. His book Prison Life was published by the 
same Delhi publisher. 

To come back to the story. There were other quarrels 
‘among the accused in the undertrial period, but they were of 
a flimsy nature and thawed before they reached the freezing 
point. On the whole the life in bacrack number eleven was 
very rich and fruitful. Everybody grew there in all dimen¬ 
sions, beginning from culinary art to singing. Some people 
applied themselves to studies in such a frantic manner as 
if they were going to sit next day in an examination. 

There was regular wrestling every morning and 
evening. For singing the nights were preferred, although 
the studious ones often found the singers to be a nuisance. 
We often sat as a literary society in which the latest prob¬ 
lems of literature were thrashed threadbare. Problems of 
philosophy especially atheism and materialism were dis¬ 
cussed often with more vehemence than was warranted by 
our situation. As I have already mentioned none of us was 
at that time a declared atheist except Rajen Lahiri to an 
extent, but he was also fast receding under the influence of 
Sanyal. A few were agnostic. 

Apart from the main case in which we were being tried, 
there was a supplementary case going on in which two 
revolutionaries Shachin Bakshi and Ashfaqullah were be¬ 
ing tried. Ashfaq was arrested in Delhi while trying to go 
to Afghanistan en route to Russia. He met a ‘friend’ acci¬ 
dentally on the streets of Delhi, who would not leave him 
until he agreed to go to his house and be introduced to his 
wife. The friend infoimed the police, but would not let him 
be arrested at his house. When ^shfaqullah returned to his 
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hide-out, he was arrested. Bakshi was arrested at Bhagal- 
pur in very indifferent state of health. 

When we were on hungerstrike demanding special treat¬ 
ment Ashfaq and Bakshi could have joined us, but they 
remained aloof probably under the mistaken idea that it 
would prejudice their case. In any case the special treat¬ 
ment now being given to us as a result of the strike was 
also extended to them. 

The British government did not hesitate to tap commu- 
nalism, when it suited its purpose. A Muslim police official 
Tashadduq Hussein was sent to tackle Ashfaqulla, This 
man played a prominent role as a British agent during the 
first world war (1914-18} in breaking up the caliph’s empire. 
A tall and handsome man he could be easily mistaken for 
an Arab. With the help of agents like him ‘revolutions’ were 
hatched and sprung up on the caliph’s regime. This man 
met Ashfaq and asked him how he could be so foolish as 
to agree to become the stooge of the Hindu revolutionaries 
who wanted to found a Hindu regime. Ashfaq listened 
calmly to this archagent for some time, then he told him 
point blank “I do not believe this is a conspiracy of the 
Hindus and if it were I would prefer Hindu regime to 
British regime”. This categorical statement silenced him. 

Although the hearing of the supplementary case began 
some months after the main case started, it ended almost 
simultaneously. Only those witnesses of the main case were 
examined in the supplementary case who had something 
to say about the two accused in that case. How we of the 
main case wanted to see the two friends, but never once 
during a year or so we could meet them although they 
were living within a stone’s throw. We specially wanted to 
meet them because we* knew that they would be awarded 
heavy sentences and life being what it is, we rightly 
thought; that some of us may not meet at all in future. I 
did not see Ashfaq at all and he was hanged. Later on Ram- 
prasad and Ashfaqulla were brought together from their 
condemned cells at Gorakhpur and Fyzabad at Lucknow 
prison under circumstances not fully known. Ramprasad 
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has been accused of having some sort of not very honour¬ 
able scheme to get released or at least cheat the gallows in 
which he wanted Ashfaq’s concurrence, but Ashfaq did 
not agree and the scheme fizzled out. It is certain that some¬ 
thing does not add up about their journey to Lucknow. If 
it was something about the appeal in the chief court at 
Lucknow, why were the other two condemned prisoners left 
out of it? 



Chapter XXII 

The End of the Trial 


Our trial limped on nearly 18 months, a pretty long time 
even for such a case, involving so many accused from all 
parts of India. 

By January 1927 we could feel that the zero hour was 
at hand. Everything remained as it was, but the inner con¬ 
tents gradually underwent a metamorphosis. We had seen 
enough of the 'hanging judge’ Mr Hamilton to know that 
many nasty things were in store for us on the day of judg¬ 
ment. The government wanted to make an example of us. 

One school of thought among the accused persons warded 
off the day of judgment-as long as possible. The other said, 
we have had enough of this stagnant life it was high time 
we to&k-a plunge in the foaming frothy ocean of the future. 
In the meantime the days rolled on like vehicles on a down¬ 
hill road, fitnesses came and went. From time to time as 
if roused and jerked suddenly from sleep the lawyers un¬ 
leashed a ^nighty battle of words and as suddenly they 

TLE^14 * 
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settled in their seats like good schoolboys poring over their 
lessons. 

In the lower court, when we had still some faith left in 
British justice, we saw the suave and handsome magistrate 
Ainuddin committing us to the sessions court. He was a 
great gentleman, a true representative of Lucknow good 
manners. He was all the time beaming with smiles, but 
during the hearings whenever the prosecution was in a tight 
corner, he always gallantly came to its rescue. 

It is in his committal order that he came out in his true 
colours. It was such a heavy blow that the counsel on our 
side reeled and groaned under it. In spite of the dice being 
thus loaded in favour of the prosecution, the defence counsel 
had fought every inch of the ground in the sessions court. 
Jagatnarain, the prosecution counsel, was a tiger among 
lawyers. He was so sure of his kill, thanks to the approvers 
and the evidence concocted by the police, that he did not 
even care to take into cognisance the arguments advanced 
by the defence. Naturally our counsel cut a very sorry figure 
before him, and he could hardly count on the direct or 
indirect support of the court. 

Vis-a-vis the prosecution counsel, our Chaudhury was a 
panther. The prosecution counsel’s selfconfidence was ac¬ 
quired by long practice as a lawyer, but Chaudhury relied 
on the nimbleless of his wits and his youthful energy that 
did not shrink or fight shy of huge volumes of law-books. 
Then there was arrayed on our side the bulldozer Govind 
Ballabh Pant, who although appearing as a defence counsel 
of a part of the case was more than a match for the prosecu¬ 
tion counsel, if they cared to come in for a headon collision. 
Gandhi was aware of this bulldozing quality of Govind 
Ballabh Pant, so whenever this type of action was required, 
inside the Congress, whether it be against Subhas Bose or 
anybody else, his services were requisitioned. Gqjnpar&i 
to the tiger Jagatnarain, our Pant was like a mastodon, a 
species that was extinct among the legal profession and a 
species that requires bigger scope than is available to law¬ 
yers like Jagatnarain. One of our counsel Hajella was a 
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doctor of law. He was then just a young lawyer. Mohanlal 
Seksena, later on a central minister in independent India, 
worked very hard and was very helpful to Choudhury, our 
chief counsel, with his indefatigable legal vigilance. Our 
junior counsel C. B. Gupta was a worthy junior. He was 
younger than many of his clients and we developed a sort 
of camaraderie with him. He was always the first to come 
to the court and the last to leave. I have already referred to 
his big library, which was throughout at our disposal. 

In spite of this almost distinguished array of lawyers and 
the volleys of questions and legal points that they kept up 
all the time to harass the prosecution, I am afraid we did 
not gain much ground. When the prosecution was there to 
manufacture evidence in the backyards of the police station 
and the judge was there too eager to put his seal to it, the 
result was a foregone conclusion. It is very creditable that 
this almost insurmountable handicap did not deter our law¬ 
yers from putting up the fight till the very end although 
knowing full well that their talents were likely to be wasted. 

All those who were charged with dacoity and murder 
knew that they stood the chance of being awarded death 
sentence. In the main case Ramprasad was charged with 
participation in three dacoities. I was next to him with two. 
Others were charged with participation in one dacoity. Of 
course the main charge against us was waging war against 
the king-emperor and whatever else we were charged with, 
was shown as done in pursuance of that aim. But the 
sections of conspiracy did not provide for death sentence. 
So we only took cognisance of the charge of dacoity. Viewed 
from this angle Ramprasad was sure to be condemned to 
death. He was not only charged with participation in all the 
dacoities, but he was accused of having led them. Our case 
was known in the legal files as King-Emperor versus Ram- 
prasacV&nd others. 

So the first honour was reserved for Ramprasad. As for 
the second*person to be thus honoured, people had some 
doubts. There was a tie between Rajen Lahiri and me. 
Generally, however the pcale tipped in favour of Rajen 
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Lahiri. He had already a heavy sentence of ten years round 
his neck, then he was older and also a leader of the party. 
Rajen Lahiri however thought that both of us would share 
the honour. As we did not think that there would be more 
than three hangings in the main case, all speculation stop¬ 
ped short after awarding me the honour. It seems the 
regular readers of the dailies, in which our case was reported 
in full, thought on the same lines. On the day the judgment 
was delivered (the report was to appear next day) the news 
spread like wild fire in Lucknow city that three persons 
were condemned to death. The intelligent readers of the 
papers had hit on the same names, Ramprasad, Lahiri and 
myself. 

By March 1927 the prosecution evidence was at an end. 
Its witnesses had been examined, crossexamined and re¬ 
examined. Then an apology of defence evidence was pro¬ 
duced. Their examination was also over. Then came the 
turn of the accused to give statements. Only the judge was 
authorised to question the accused. Accordingly Hamilton 
had beforehand prepared separate questions for each accus¬ 
ed. These statements have clean gone out of my memory and 
I do not regret it because I am certain that there was 
nothing remarkable about them. They were mere denials. 
The dailies however published a full report. 

Once these statements were over, the arguments started. 
At first prosecution counsel Jagatnarain had the floor to 
himself. He rose almost to classical heights. With a few 
rough strokes of the brush he painted the British regime 
in India as something from which all that was good and 
noble flowed, it was the embodiment of law and order. 
Then he changed his brush as also the colour and painted 
us jet black as a set of unscrupulous desperados, who on 
account of perverse and misguided ideas had conspired to 
wipe out this supreme fountainhead of all that vTas good. 
He patted the police on the back for bringing these mis¬ 
creants to book in time. The prosecution counsel did not 
however dwell long on these nebulous heights. He had only 
cared to climb that high and perform for the benefit of the 
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press and perhaps to prove to his employers that he was 
worth much more than his daily pittance of Rs. 500. After 
dwelling on the political aspect of the case, he descended 
to legal backwaters, where he felt more familiar with the 
ammunition as well as the smaller bore of the arms. Once 
on his feet on the legal base he pounded us mercilessly till 
he was certain that the case had been proved to the hilt. 

The laws on sedition and revolt were made by the British 
government in its own interests requiring almost no proof, 
so it was not difficult to assail us on these counts. The 
government could get us branded as rebels by proving next 
to nothing. The vast resources of the whole British empire 
were at the disposal of the prosecution. Evidence had been 
brought from Poona, Lahore, Peshawar etc. to prove that 
‘The Revolutionary’ was distributed far and wide. All the 
evidence required had been produced. There was no 
thought of cost as there was in the case of defence. Still 
there remained many loopholes. These were plugged with 
great skill by the police and prosecution counsel, who 
between them fathered and mothered a lot of witnesses, 
who had in reality witnessed nothing. We of course knew 
which part of the evidence was genuine and which spu¬ 
rious. For the judge it was perhaps not so easy to know, 
but certain spurious witnesses in spite of the tutoring they 
had undergone revealed their identity. 

On the other hand the defence side was greatly handi¬ 
capped. People out of fear refused to appear as our defence 
witnesses, although they were only asked to tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth. In spite of this initial disadvan¬ 
tage the defence counsel made much of the few defence 
witnesses we could muster. In one count the defence had 
a great advantage. They could dwell on the theme that 
patriotism was not a crime. Indeed they dwelt on this 
pretty'long to the chagrin of the prosecution. This was 
sure to get a good press, whereas the speech of the prose¬ 
cution counsel only branded him as a traitor. But all this 
patriotic pyrotechnics of the defence had no locus standi 
in the law of the land as. it stood, and was wasted upon the 
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judge and the purblind jury (called assessors in the chief 
court jargon), who turned a deaf ear to it. There were 
three members of the jury, all very ordinary men. One of 
them was a Bengali from Lucknow, a shoe merchant. From 
the very beginning he had taken a fancy to-us and he 
remained faithful to us till the very last. Of course this 
did not make any difference, because according to the rules 
of the chief court assessors could only assess and the judge 
was not bound even by their unanimous verdict. 

Good lawyers as the defence counsel were, they knew that 
the law was colour blind to patriotism and so after some 
remarks extolling patriotism and equating us with De 
Valera, Danbrinn, Mazzini and Garjbaldi, the defence coun¬ 
sel proceeded to answer the legal arguments. Chapter and 
verse of law were quoted, thick volumes of references, 
mostly judgments, were piled up to reduce to naught the 
prosecution case. 

We were very much impressed by the performance of our 
counsel so much so that the shrivelled foliage of hope again 
became green! 

After all these formalities were gone through, it was now 
for the judge to have his say. Throughout the arguments 
Hamilton sat unconcerned and unattached as if all that was 
taking place in his court was really happening in a different 
solar system. 

At the end the judge said he was going to adjourn the 
court for 15 days to be able to write the judgment. We in¬ 
tended to make the best of these days. Even book-worms 
automatically shoved their books aside. A new leaf was 
going to be turned in our life, we had to get ready for that 
event. Books seemed rather unreal in the present context. 
Only Roshan Singh with thick glasses on continued to 
struggle with his Bengali lessons. He was in a hurry to learn 
it, because he was afraid that now he would be separated 
from his Bengali teacher. Others only somehow read the 
headlines of newspapers. We had to pack up 6ur belong¬ 
ings. I kept nearly fifty books or so, the rest were handed 
over to my father who came to see me. He had come and 
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was staying for the judgment day. I could see that he was 
very unhappy. I tried to cheer him up, but it did not work. 

All the accused persons knew that the ordeal was to begin 
after this case was over and we had to gird up our loins for 
that. So far'all of us, even I, felt equal in stature to Sachin- 
dranath Sanyal, Mukundilal and other veterans of prison 
life. But now confronted with the judgment day I felt very 
small and humbly went to them and so did others, to get 
some tips from these seasoned jail-birds. During the non¬ 
cooperation movement I had been to prison for a few 
months, but now I came to realise suddenly that those three 
months constituted no experience for the life ahead, it 
only revealed to me the utter poverty of my preparations. 

Everybody seemed cheerful, but inwardly the needle 
was turned towards the judgment day. The fear of that 
day so far only a sort of grey mist permeating the atmos¬ 
phere was now settling on our faces as a thick layer of 
worry. But nobody was afraid for his own self. Every¬ 
body was worried about the comrades to be sentenced to 
death. Ramprasad was a certainty in this line, hence every¬ 
body tried to coddle and be sweet to him. This he resented 
very much and was rather rude to those who had sud¬ 
denly mellowed towards him. He was fully alive to the 
realities of the situation. 

Ramprasad was convinced that he would be condemned 
to death. But at the same time he hoped that some sort 
of a miracle might occur at the eleventh hour and he 
would be able to cheat the scaffold. In this matter he was 
not an exception. We all were ambivalent. Speaking of 
myself I can say that my thoughts wandered all over the 
gamut of possibilities, on one end of which was the scaffold 
with its rope with a loop dangling in a sinister manner and 
on thejother was the scene that I was walking away as a 
free man from the court. Why I expected hanging has been 
already said, but the case for my acquittal seemed as strong, 
if not stroftger. The approver Indubhushan Mitra as also 
the confessing accused Banwarilal had not identified me. 
As for th€ other circumstantial witnesses who had identified 
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me, I thought that their evidence was nullified because each 
of them had identified some or other wrong man. Legally 
speaking these were not very flimsy reasons. During the last 
eighteen months I had read many judgments in which the 
accused person had been acquitted on flimsier*grounds, so 
my hopes were not altogether off the mark. 

Not that during the 15 days we were spending all oui 
time in idle speculation about the sentences. As far as the 
comrades expecting death sentence were concerned there 
was not much to bother about their prison life. Death would 
put a full stop to all their problems. But there was a lot to 
bother about the survivors. It now occurred to our leaders 
for the first time that the special t treatment we had been 
getting on medical grounds might not be continued after 
the conviction. Even those who had shown unseemly haste 
to call off the hungerstrike and had almost asserted that the 
government was sincere in its offer, did not vouchsafe for 
the continuance of the treatment after the day of judgment. 
So now the problem boiled down to this: what to do in case 
the government did not stand by its word and insisted on 
treating us as Ordinary convicts? This surely couldn’t be 
taken lying down. 

After many informal discussions a formal meeting was 
convened to tackle the problem. The overwhelming majority 
was in favour of a hungerstrike in case the government 
treacherously withdrew the special treatment given to us. 
The only dissenters were the Sanyal brothers, who although 
agreeing with the principle of putting up a fight, said bluntly 
that hungerstrike was not in their line. So they were left out. 
As we were likely to be distributed in different prisons 
after conviction, it was decided that after conviction every¬ 
body was to be his own leader. 

With these decisions we approached the day of judgment 
with faith and courage and what is more, with a lot <$f fight 
in us. We would gloat over the fact that sentencing us to 
various terms of imprisonment, a few being ^condemned 
to death, did not mean the end of all trouble for the 
government. 
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6 April 1927 was fixed as the day of judgment. The night 
before was celebrated as qatl ki raat i.e. slaughter-eve. We 
knew for certain that this was our last night together. Next 
day we were to be separated and shunted to unknown cen¬ 
tral prisons and condemned cells. All our belongings nad 
been packed and presents were exchanged. The only pre¬ 
sent that stood some chance of remaining with us during 
our prison life was books, so mostly books were exchanged. 
I received from Rajen Lihiri a Bengali book entitled Madhu- 
clihandar Mantramala (A collection of selected vedic hymns) 
a very significant present from one agnostic to another. This 
present did not particularly gladden me as it meant that 
Rajen Lahiri had at least partly succumbed to the crusade 
of Sachindranath Sanyal and was at least so far converted 
as to want to transmit his newly-acquired light to me. San¬ 
yal was the leader of the party, a veteran who had gone 
through the gruelling stresses and strains of one transpor¬ 
tation for life, besides he had long-standing relations with 
Lahiri, hence I was no match for Sanyal. I had a suspicion 
that Sanyal was instrumental in choosing that not very 
welcome book of vedic hymns as a present for me. Anyway 
after nearly half a century I feel very unhappy that I lost 
that book autographed with an endearing sentence by Lahiri, 
although during this period I have grown more and more 
atheistic . 

The ‘slaughter-eve’ was celebrated with a lot of singing 
and feasting. Delicacies had been prepared and sweets were 
procured from the market to commemorate that night. We 
had some good cooks among us. I confess that I was con¬ 
sidered one of them. 

Left to ourselves we would have spent the night in songs 
and gossip. But the elders knew better. They said the next 
day was going to make a heavy demand on our reserves of 
energV, so it was no use frittering it away. The barrack was 
comDletely silent by midnight. Although very tired sleep 
continued 'to elude me. For a long time I listened to 
the occasional counting of prisoners done in a loud tone 
by convict-overseers and the reports yelled by them at the 
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end to the effect that the locks, gratings and lanterns were 
intact: Tala, jungla, lalten sub thik hai hazur! With this 
music going on in the background I traversed the zigzag, not 
very longwinding corridor of time that was my life. My 
mother’s face came to me again and again until*it was lost 
in the smoke and dust of the funeral pyre, behind which 
gently flew the Ganga, the great river that symbolised India. 
Father’s sad face intruded sometimes in the picture lending 
sombre pathos to my reverie. Then suddenly sleep settled 
on my eyes. 

Ramprasad, Roshan Singh and some others had already 
finished their prayers when I woke up in a hurry. I found 
that almost everybody was up on His legs, and was giving 
a finishing touch to the packages. On ordinary days we used 
to reach court by 10.30 a.m. but today we were asked to 
present ourselves in court at ten. Our convict cooks had 
been busy since early morning and a meal with many 
courses was being prepared. Suresh Bhattacharya and Ram- 
dulare, the acknowledged experts, were looking after the 
cooking. The meal today was to be for us as well as for the 
convicts who had served us in some way. Butter, sugar and 
spices had been hoarded for this last day. 

I took my exercise and bath as usual, but whatever I did, 
the feeling continued to nag me that I was doing it for the 
last time in this atmosphere. No body was sad, but only 
in suspense of expectation of a serious operation. 

The Muslim nayeb or deputy jailer who used to come to 
spur us on to the prison gate en route to our daily journey 
to court came today rather early. Although we knew that 
he was not our friend in any sense of the word, we had 
developed a congenial relationship with him as one has to 
when one meets a foe daily. He used to carry tale§ about* 
us to the police as well as to the prison-superintenden^True 
to his character he also gave us some information. Our be¬ 
haviour towards him always kept his double rather triple 
face in view. But apart from his role as an official his was 
a very interesting personality. With his Turkish <&p, sher- 
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wani, pyjama and beau-like stick he was a very picturesque 
character. 

Today the nayeb was rather moody. Everybody was busy, 
so none of us paid him any attention, nor did he expect any. 
All by himself I saw him fidgeting about. He felt glum and 
crestfallen. He was always greeted with jokes, but today 
nobody had either the mood or time to crack jokes with him. 

The nayeb, shameless liar that he was for all the Urdu 
verses that he used to have on the tip of his tongue for all 
occasions, told us that he had already received two tele¬ 
phonic messages from the police requesting him to pack us 
to court in time. This made us smile, but in reality every¬ 
body was hurrying things. The many-course meal was ready 
and we were already rushing to take our meals. In the mean¬ 
time it struck somebody that we should not take our meal 
individually ,as we used to take daily, but it should be a 
collective meal taken ceremonially. The idea had probably 
occurred to Bamprasad. It was immediately taken up en¬ 
thusiastically by everybody. The jailer understood the situa¬ 
tion and immediately sent a warder running to his quarters 
to fetch an omnibus size plate with a diameter of one yard. 
Food was served on this plate. Comrades squatted round it, 
and those who could not get enough space to squat round 
it, just stood and took one or two mouthfuls. This ceremo¬ 
nial eating probably emphasised our collective character. 

We put on our Sunday best on that day. In this we were 
simply following the ancient Rajput tradition. Roshan Singh, 
a ladies’ man throughout his life, took out his phial of attar, 
so far jealously guarded only for his own self or offered to 
some elders, who generally did not approve of its use. The 
phial was emptied on our clothes and we looked and smelled 
like a bridal party rather than a party of revolutionaries 
who were going to the court to hear the judgment. Roshan 
Singh' was dressed like a village beau with a pink turban 
worn at a rakish angle. 

We forgot what we were, but the government did not. 
As soon as we had taken our food and dressed for court, 
came ouy turn to be fettered. Thus the anticlimax had al- 
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ready started. We had, however, always been fettered while 
being led to court. These as a rule were removed when we 
were inside the court. 

Today the nayeb had instructions to examine the rivets 
of the fetters specially. This wc could make out from the 
dreamy way he was looking at the work of fettering going 
on. 

Most of the comrades had been fettered. It was my turn 
to be fettered and I had offered one of my legs to the con¬ 
vict blacksmith, when I felt that there was a muffled com¬ 
motion among the comrades, muffled because the cause was 
sought to be kept secret from the nayeb. I marked the com¬ 
motion from the odd position in wj^ich I now happened to 
be, one leg already fettered and an iron ring round the 
other being riveted and the rivet on the way to be 
flattened by hammering. Rajkumar who was yery close to 
me during the undertrial period ran up to me and hugged 
me tightly for no obvious reason. I allowed him to do as 
he pleased. It was a day of surprises, so anything could 
happen to anybody. When the tip of the last rivet had been 
flattened by hammering and I walked away from the black¬ 
smith and was out of the hearing of the nayeb, then Raj¬ 
kumar revealed to me the reason. The prison office had just 
received news from Judge Hamilton or some such authority 
to keep three condemned cells in readiness. That is why there 
was stir among the comrades. Rajkumar had come running 
to me as he like others expected me to be the third person 
to be condemned to death. I told him that the convict who 
had spilled this news had shrewdly played on our imagina¬ 
tion. This could not be true. Why should the court have 
taken the prison authorities into confidence, even if he had 
awarded three death sentences. While I said all this almost 
mechanically, I was inwardly half inclined to believe thq 
news, half because the other half always worked s fn the 
reverse gear. As things turned out to be, it can be said that 
probably the convict had brought the news from*the horse’s 
mouth. 

After the operation fettering waa over, our ma^ph to the 
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prison gate began. I looked at the barrack, the scene of so 
many occurrences. I had come to love the place, because 
it is here that we had become steeled into real revolutiona¬ 
ries. I knew that I was seeing the barrack for the last time. 

Everybody was having the same thoughts, so much so 
that no communication was necessary. Outwardly however 
we continued to be cool, calm and collected. Although I had 
prepared very long for this day, I was already finding it 
different. 

When everybody was ready, the silent and solemn pro¬ 
cession started. As usual four police vans were waiting for 
us with their engines already droning and impatient to 
churn the road. All the entries had been completed and 
dockets exchanged, so *the moment we reached the gate, 
the wicket gate opened and we boarded the two vans meant 
for us. Rajen Lahiri in his convict dress greeted us with his 
childlike smile. He informed us that he had been waiting 
there in the van since 8 o’clock. As he had been living alone 
in the central prison, he had nothing to hold him back, so 
he had come to the van as soon as he was called. 

Although the police authorities counted us again and again 
and were specially vigilant today, they always allowed us 
the liberty to divide ourselves in the two police vans. This 
was a recognised privilege. Generally the younger revolu¬ 
tionaries boarded the van occupied by Rajen Lahiri. Today 
also we maintained the tradition although many older revo¬ 
lutionaries would have liked to be near Lahiri, because of 
the news of three condemned cells being kept ready under 
instructions. According to our reading Rajen Lahiri was sure 
to be included in the list of honours. 

Every day we used to greet Lahiri with a simple smile or 
handshake and he was given some delicacy to eat, but today 
somebody, probably Rajkumar, greeted him with a hug dur¬ 
ing which the fetters also met and clanked and thus every¬ 
body greeted him with a hug. Lahiri understood the inner 
meaning qf this hug. His face perhaps darkened for a split 
second and by the time I hugged him he had not only re¬ 
gained his smile, but it had broadened. Perhaps the old joke 
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between us “We both shall swing” had touched his chord. 
Hoshan Singh had brought his phial of attar and some drops 
that lingered at the bottom were spilled on him. 

As soon as we had boarded the vans, they started with a 
jerk. Immediately we burst into singing. Sinking revolu¬ 
tionary songs of Nazrul, Tagore, Bismil was a daily affair, 
but today we felt that it was not a ritual that we were 
observing, but it was a real act of dedication. We began with 
Qazi Nazrul’s Sikhal para chhal amader, O sikhal para chhal y 
O sikhal pare sikhal toder korba re bikal. (To wear the 
fetters is our fate: Wearing we shall make them ineffec¬ 
tive). Many other Hindi, at least one Punjabi (jo lade dha- 
ram de het, sura soi, soi i.e. only he who fights for a cause 
is a hero) and Bengali songs, werd sung. 

Whenever we noticed a crowd we raised the slo¬ 
gans, specially the one ‘Bharatiya prajatantra ki jai!’ ‘Hail 
the Republic of India!’ While near the heart of the city by 
chance our attention was drawn to a hackney carriage full 
of luggage. Every luggage had a neat label attached to it. 
Imagine our surprise when someone read the name of our 
judge Hamilton on the labels. It was obvious that just after 
delivering the judgment Hamilton was leaving India. May 
be he was going for good. This chance discovery added pun¬ 
gent undertones to the drama we were going to see enacted 
an hour hence. 

When our vans reached the hall, which was specially 
hired by the British government as our court, we at once 
noticed certain special arrangements of the police. The hall 
was surrounded by a large number of policemen. It appeared 
that the whole police force of Lucknow was there. In addi¬ 
tion there were many European sergeants with revolvers. 

There was a big crowd outside the compound of the hall, 
which was certainly not big enough for such an occasion 
as this. It did not greet our arrival with throaty siQgans,* 
but did something more impressive. A hush settled on 
the crowd and they began to scan us with wide-eyed won¬ 
der. The public of Lucknow had remained more or less 
apathetic to the case, although people like the novelist Prem- 
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chand and many other celebrities made it a point to attend 
e ever they were on a visit to Lucknow. Our 
police escort wanted us to proceed directly to the court room 
as soon as we got down from the vans, but we faced the 
crowd and^ began to sing in chorus an Urdu song that has 
since become a classic. The historicity of this song was fur¬ 
ther enriched by the fact that Rajnarain, the first martyr in 
the 1942 rebellion, mounted the scaffold singing this song. 

Sarfaroshi ki tamannii ah hamdre dil me hai 
Dekhna hai zor Kitna b.izu-e qdtil me hai 
Rahrawe rdhe muhabbat, rah na jdnii vtih me 
Lazzate sahranewardi duriy-e manzil me hai. 

Ab na agle walwale hai, aur na armdnon ki bhir 
Ab to mit jane ki hasrat ek dil-e bismil me hai 
Aj maqtal me yeh qdtil kah rahd hai bar biir 
Kya bhald shauqey shahadat bhi kisi ke dil me hai. 

Waqt dne de batd denge tujhe ai dsman 
Ham abhi se kya batayen kya hamare dil me hai 
Aye shahide mulko millat main tere tipar nisdr 
Ik teri himmat ka charcha gair ki mahfil me hai. 

(Presently there is one supreme longing in our hearts—the 
longing to sacrifice ourselves. I wish to see how mighty the hands 
of the executioner are. Oh thou in the path of love, falter not. 
The further the destination, the pleasanter is the journey, so 
be thou not intimidated by its length. The longings of yore no 
longer haunt and disturb us, now there is only one desire, the 
desire to sacrifice oneself. The executioner is sending forth the 
challenge “Oh is there anybody who will step in the house of 
sacrifice.’' Oh firmament, how can I tell thee what is there in 
my mind, let the time come and I shall show thee. Oh martyr 
for the creed and the country I am simply enamoured of thee, 
even in the camp of the enemy they are singing paeans to your 
valour.) 

It is only when we had sung the song from the begin¬ 
ning, to the end that we started moving slowly, very slowly 
towards the court-room singing all the time. On other 
days we used to stop singing just. on the threshold of 
the courtroom, but today we continued singing right in¬ 
side. The hall rang out with the echoes of our singing. All 
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the prosecution counsel and defence counsel were there. 
Some other members of the bar had come just to see the 
end of a cause celebre. They were all there in a spirit of 
picnic. Only the defence counsel appeared shrivelled up, 
as if it was they who were the accused and judgment was 
going to be pronounced on them. The approvers were there, 
the shameless Benarasi and the penitent Indubhushan. For 
the first time Benarasi appeared to be glum and not bright. 
Indu was as usual vacant. They had betrayed the capse as 
also their friends. As a price for all this the alien govern¬ 
ment had promised them security and safety. On the other 
hand we were precariously poised on the edge of a preci¬ 
pice, from which position we were going to be pushed pre¬ 
sently with a cataclysmic force. In spite of this difference 
I am sure none of us would have liked to exchange places 
with the approvers. No, not for the worlds. 

Apart from the lawyers, approvers, the court and police 
officials, there were our relatives. But today we did not feel 
at all drawn towards them. 

Judge Hamilton was round the corner in a back room. It 
was only when it was conveyed to him that everything was 
all right, and we had taken our usual seats that he appeared. 
He was clad in a black suit and looked fate incarnate. 
Within the last fifteen days he had thinned and withered. 
Or, was it only our imagination? This much we had found 
out that he was going probably directly to catch the ship. 
In 1927 air-trips were not usual. 

As soon as he entered the court all the lawyers, approvers, 
police and court officials stood up. We however remained 
as we were. Hamilton hardly acknowledged the greetings 
of the lawyers nor did he look at us. He walked steadily 
towards his chair with the fatal sheaf of papers under his 
arm and took his seat. Then he suddenly started reading. 
This was so sudden that I am sure everybody mis&sd the 
first sentence. In a few odd sentences he described the dan¬ 
gerous nature of the conspiracy. This was a summary of the 
judgment that he had written. The fill! judgment ran into 
115 printed pages of broad demy size. 
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After saying that the conspiracy to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment established by law and order was proved, he proceed¬ 
ed to the punishment part of the document. He did not dis¬ 
cuss the evidence against each accused, but only indicated 
the punishment. He chose the alphabetical order. Thus 
Bhupen Saiiyal’s name came first. He was awarded 5 years 
rigorous imprisonment. As we had expected acquittal for 
him, he not being involved in any of the overt acts of the 
conspiracy, this sentence seemed to be heavy. But hope per¬ 
sisted because Bhupen, although not implicated in any major 
incident was after all a member of the redoubtable Sanyal 
family, so we thought he might have been awarded deter¬ 
rent sentence. 

Each sentence cut sho^t our hopes. But what about Ram- 
prasad and Rajen Lahiri and others? Unfortunately their 
names began with B. Even my names began with M. To cut 
the long story short he pronounced death sentences on three 
of us—Ramprasad Bismil, Rajendranath Lahiri, Roshan 
Singh. Sachindranath Sanyal, the leader, was awarded 
transportation for life. I came next with 14 years RI. In 
reality I was awarded 10 years on one count, 10 years on 
another, 7 years on a third and 7 years on a fourth, but by 
some arithmetic which only a lawyer understands, I was 
to serve only 14 years rigorous imprisonment. So much the 
better. Jogesh Chatterjee, G. C. Kar, Mukundilal, Ram- 
krishna Khatri, Rajkumar Sinha were awarded 10 years RI 
each. Suresh Bhattacharya and Vishnusharan Dublish were 
awarded 7 years RI each. Premkishen Khanna and Ram- 
dulare Trivedi were given 5 years. Pronabesh was given 
4 years. I think Banwari was awarded the same sentence. 
Ramnath Pande was given 3 years RI. Shachin Biswas and 
Hargovind were acquitted. 

When Hamilton was reading out the sentences, there was 
pindrop spine-chilling silence. Even after he had delivered 
the judgment and had walked away to the back room en 
route to London, there was complete silence for a few mo¬ 
ments. The’defence counsel advanced towards the court 
nffiriflla to secure a copy of the judgment. Jagatnarain and 
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his party began to collect their papers with' a view to leave 
the court room. 

I had expected very much worse for myself, so I was not 
perturbed. Anyway all the comrades forgot their own sen¬ 
tences and rushed towards the ones condemned to death. 
When the sentences were being pronounced I was standing 
by Rajen Lahiri. He was a brave man, indeed one of the 
bravest. But when he heard the death sentence, which he 
and all his friends had been expecting, he wilted for a 
second under the blow and made a significant remark in 
Bengali: ‘Duniyata jeno badle galo’ (The world seems to 
have suddenly changed). 

He however came round from his reeling position before 
the count of two and his face lit' up with the smile of a 
child, who had now after all understood the new game 
with its new rules. He caught hold of my hand. Yes, the 
world had changed. It was different and mor£ dreary than 
all the pictures that we had conjured up in our wildest 
imagination. I behaved as I had trained myself to behave 
under the conditions, but I think I actually remained in a 
condition of semitorpor for a number of hours and even 
days. When actually I became my own self I do not know, 
because henceforth like a rocket fired into space I was spur¬ 
red on and on by newer fuels and newer engines. Lika a 
somnambulist I moved in time and space as directed by 
forces, which it is true once I myself had set in motion, 
but which had me now under their electronic tow. 

Cut of the hazy things happening round me I remember 
one very striking thing. Even after the sentences were pro¬ 
nounced, none of us took notice of the relatives, although 
they were dying to have a word with their respective 
wards. We were all collected round the three, selected for 
special honour. Ultimately the relatives succeeded in catch¬ 
ing our eyes. They had brought fruits and sweets. The 
police were very generous today. They allowed the rela- 
tives, now that the judge was gone, to mix with us freely. 
But none of us was in a mood to give much of our time to 
them although later on when I had plenty of time to rumi- 
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nate on these moments, I suffered from remorse that I was 
unjust and perhaps unkind to them. 

Our relatives had anticipated us thoroughly. They knew 
that today they would not be able to penetrate deeper than 
our collective personality, so whatever little things they 
had brought, they had brought in such a quantity as to 
suffice for all. As soon as they were allowed to come to us, 
they offered us fruits and sweets. I did not accept any 
sweet, but I had to accept a big Kulu apple. Mechanically 
I tossed it once, caught it and opened my mouth wide to 
bite off a big chunk. I did succeed in biting off a chunk all 
right, but I felt that I was not crunching a piece of my 
favourite apple, but chewing a clod of earth. I at once threw 
away the apple half in consternation. I had tasted the rea¬ 
lity. I would not accept that I had been stunned by the 
sentences, but, here was unimpeachable physiological evi¬ 
dence that at least the sense of taste had deserted rne. 

In spite of all this, our behaviour, I am quite sure, conti¬ 
nued to be correct in all respects behoving revolutionaries 
in that particular situation. We all thanked individually 
the defence counsel—Mr Choudhury, the barrister, who had 
stood by us through thick and thin on nominal fees. He 
was probably leaving for Calcutta tonight. He had become 
one of us as also the indefatigable Shri C. B. Gupta. 

By this time the prosecution counsel and approvers had 
left. Our leavetaking could not last eternally. After some¬ 
time the police succeeded in weaning us away from our 
relatives as well as lawyers and chaperoned us with 
fixed bayonets out of the hall. The curtain had finally come 
down on our drama. But presently we were thrust into the 
arena of another bigger ^drama lasting several years and 
bristling with situations, some of them really hair-raising. 

As soon as we were out of the hall a posse of European 
sergeants appeared on the scene and claimed the three 
comrades condemned to death. We could not understand 
why they were wanted. Were they going to be hanged? 
This could not be the case because the court had allowed 
them to appeal within seven days. Then were they going to 
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be tortured? Well, they could do anything, now that we 
were in their power completely. Another round of huggings 
and leavetakings. This time they were more intense. They 
would have lasted longer, hut the three comrades tore 
themselves away from us and walked towards the sergeants. 
Thus we surrendered the comrades. Rajen Lahiri wore his 
childlike smile as usual. Ramprasad looked defiant as if 
giving battle to some unknown sinister forces. Roshan 
Singh had an aura of bliss round his head and looked to¬ 
wards us as if he was being borne by angels to heaven and 
we had been left behind. He had a half-compassionate smile 
lurking on his face. A van was ready. All the three were 
thrust in, and it immediately started for an unknown desti¬ 
nation not waiting even for the last sergeant. He had to 
jump to get in and the last that we saw of the van was 
that the sergeant had one foot inside, while anpther dangling 
in the air. 

When the van had whizzed past and was lost behind the 
houses, the world seemed to be losing its meaning. And 
we felt so helpless. The chain of events coming one on the 
trail of other had finished by dazing me. Helpless rage was 
gnawing at my being. In the meantime other vans had come. 
Now it was our turn to be packed off. Since the judgment 
our thoughts had been hovering round and confined to the 
three comrades. Now for the first time we thought of our¬ 
selves. The future seemed dark and bleak. Mechanically all 
our functions continued as planned. We raised revolutionary 
slogans. The crowd that had gathered was now responding. 
Hence the police wanted to remove us from the scene as 
soon as possible. 

We continued raising slogans, and the public continued 
giving cheers. The police officials requested us to board the 
vans. We ignored them, but we could not pass our sen¬ 
tences of 10 years, 14 years and transportation for life stand¬ 
ing here. The people were showing signs of uneasiness. 
They were becoming more and more restless* and violent, 
but even at this rate they would take a dozen years to be 
violent enough to snatch away political prisoners. 1 think 
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these were the thoughts that prevailed upon us to board 
the vans. More slogans and more cheers. The public was 
making a last bid to come towards us. Their attempts were 
foiled. In the meantime our vans started and the last that 
we saw of tHe admiring public was that it was being threat¬ 
ened with police bayonets. 

We started singing the Urdu song ‘Sarfaroshi ki tamanna’, 
but as soon as the van had taken a few turns of the street 
we stopped singing. Somebody said “I say we have had 
enough of singing, let us talk”. Immediately we stopped 
singing and plunged headlong into conversation. The sub¬ 
ject that came up was the fate of the condemned comrades. 
Will the chief court commute the sentences? Well, about 
Roshan Singh, everybody opined that his sentence would 
be commuted. About the other two we did not hazard any 
conjecture. Thus after a threadbare discussion of the fate 
of our three comrades we branched off on our future. What 
interested us most was whether we would be kept together 
or distributed all over the six central prisons meant for 
long-term prisoners? Will the special treatment continue or 
now the government will have its revenge? All these ques¬ 
tions racked my brain. The only reassuring thing just now 
was that the vans were going on the usual route. 



Chapter XXIII 

r 

Journey to a Bigger Prison 


By the time ‘our’ vans reached the prison, everybody was 
pretty tired. The last two or three hours had heavily taxed 
our energies.* The reserves had to be replenished, but we 
had not eaten anything, although the best sweets and fruits 
had been offered to us. When we were returned to ‘our’ 
prison, we naturally expected that we would also be sent 
to ‘our’ barrack. Although barrack number eleven had been 
depleted of all its glory and we had last seen it in shambles, 
we had still a sort of sentimental attachment to it. Given 
the opportunity we could restore its glories within no time. 
But in this we were disappointed. We were guided to a 
different barrack. There all the familiar faces ofconvicts 
and officials were absent, and if we got glimpses of some 
old faces, they seemed to have undergone a seachange in 
the meantime. Even the nayeb, a rather important deity in 
the prison pantheon, seemed to be scared. He was afraid 
to meet us at our old level. The old equilibrium had 
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collapsed like a pack of cards and the new equilibrium had 
yet to be struck. 

Near about 4 o’clock we were called to the prison gate in 
a hurry. Probably the zero hour was approaching. We look¬ 
ed at one another silently. The fetters still on us reminded 
us of our new status. In spite of uncertainties and every 
possibility of landing ourselves in a worse situation, we 
welcomed this call because this meant that the stalemate 
was over, and the pieces were on the move. Up to this time 
except for the condemned comrades we were together. 

When we reached the gate we found that it was nothing 
important. The police photographer was going to photo¬ 
graph us. That’s all. Sirice I joined the revolutionary party 
I had developed an aversion to being photographed. I took 
good care to destroy all my previous photographs. We 
shunned the*sight of a camera. So, as soon as we sensed 
what was on, we chilled down. The object of this photo¬ 
graphy was not difficult to conjecture. This was to secure us 
more tightly, so that if any of us happened to skip over the 
walls, it would be easy to hound him out with the help of 
this photo. I told comrades we should refuse to be photo¬ 
graphed. Followed a serious discussion almost in the hear¬ 
ing of the prison and police authorities. When we were in 
the middle of this to be or not to be, the three comrades 
sentenced to death were brought there most unexpectedly. 
It was a great surprise, because somehow, we had got the 
impression that we had seen the last of them. It was clear 
that from the court they had been brought here and had 
been lodged in the condemned cells. The police had brought 
them in a separate van to foil any possible attempt at rescue. 
In reality we had no project of escape at that time. The 
idea was to take it up later on. 

* As soon as we saw the three comrades, we all rushed to¬ 
wards them. Their appearance on the scene put an end to 
the debate that was going on. Somehow everybody includ¬ 
ing myself Automatically veered round to the point of view 
that it was better to have a photographic record. Some of 
the condemned comrade! had no photograph. Others had 
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deliberately destroyed their own photographs. Of course 
these were to be police photographs and no outsider was 
going to have access to them. But who knows? 

Like well-behaved prisoners we consented tQ be photo¬ 
graphed. Now there was a stampede among us to take a 
position next to one of the three comrades from the con¬ 
demned cells. This was not a press photograph nor was 
then the ghost of a possibility of its finding its way to the 
press, yet we all longed to have a record. As far as I knew 
at least Boshan Singh had never faced a camera. In the 
same manner some others had never been photographed. 
We knew that this photo would lie buried in the records 
of the secret police, in spite of tliis we suddenly became 
interested in photography. 

Fortunately the police photographer was clumsy, (I could 
see that he was nervous) and took a long time. Although 
I was dazed and dead tired I spurred myself to enjoy the 
moments of reunion that had come to us so unexpectedly. 

After the photographs were taken we were again separat¬ 
ed, this time for ever. Again it was the three comrades, 
under sentence of death, who were the first to be collected 
and shoved away to the condemned cells. When we were 
parted in the court a few hours ago and the three comrades 
were packed off in the van, there was some sort of osten¬ 
tatious bravado in our behaviour meant for the galleries. 
This had not allowed us to thaw and come out in our true 
human colours, wherein man is reflected simply as a man 
and his gait is neither encumbered with antics nor with 
any other ideological ballast for that matter. We were 
seeing some friends for the last time, whose lives had been 
forfeit. We were all in tears and nobody was shedding tears 
for himself. Kajen Lahiri, while parting repeated those 
words: “Mine is but a temporary trouble, all would be over 
in a couple of months, I worry about those, that will rot 
for years and years”. I embraced Lahiri. This \£as our last 
meeting. Nearly a dozen years after this I was invited to 
lay the foundation stone of a moftument at Gond^ where 
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he was hanged. This monument was however never built 
thanks to the congress double talk and double think. 

After the comrades sentenced to death were sent to the 
condemned cells, and the clang-clang of their fetters had 
subsided, we were sent to the barrack, which by now, it 
was clear, was not going to be our home, but was only a 
temporary jumping off ground for some unknown places. 

It was the beginning of the terrible North Indian summer. 
So we took bath with our fetters on. This refreshed us a 
little. By the time we had taken our bath one by one, it 
was late and time for the barracks to be closed. The pachasa, 
i.e. fifty strokes of the gong, had been sounded, bread and 
bhujiya (vegetable) had been distributed to the prisoners. 
They never asked us to take food, probably they were aware 
of the resolution we had passed. In the meantime we waited 
and waited,* because we knew that this was a makeshift 
arrangement and could not last. As soon as the dark mantle 
of night began to sneak and settle inside the bar¬ 
racks, I noticed that lanterns began to move and in a short 
time there began hectic activity all around. All the barracks 
of the prison had been locked and chains had been wound 
rouhd the barred doors fastening them with hooks that were 
not visible to the inmates of the barracks. This we knew 
from the sound of dragging the heavy chains. 

But our barrack was left open and the unusual number 
of moving lanterns continued to chase darkness on the tree- 
tops of our compound from across the walls. We felt some¬ 
thing sinister was in the offing. But what was that some¬ 
thing, we had no idea. 

Presently a number of warders came. I do not remember 
who were the comrades to be called first to the prison gate. 
Vishnusharan Dublish and I were called together. When 
•we reached the prison gate, then only we came to 
know that we were being transferred to Naini central pri¬ 
son, Allahabad. At that time I did not know where others 
were being sent. Later on I think it was during the long 
hungerstrike that followed that I came to know how other 
comrades were distributed. Among the condemned com- 
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rades Ramprasad was sent to Gorakhpur prison, Rajen 
Lahiri was sent to Gonda and Roshan Singh was sent to 
Malaca prison, Allahabad. 

So Vishnusharan Dublish and I were handed over to the 
police escort meant for us. I was so bored and* tired that 
I scarcely looked at our escorts. Under cover of darkness 
we were taken to the railway station in a van, where to 
our great surprise we saw Roshan Singh. We three were 
to travel by the same train. Our escorts, if they so liked, 
could travel in different compartments, but probably those 
who had prepared the meticulous blueprint for our transfer 
had not foreseen this, so it was left to the escorts. Fortu¬ 
nately they decided to travel together with the result that 
Roshan Singh and we two were together again. The cons¬ 
tables selected a corner of a railway compartment, formed 
there a sort of circle and we three were asked to make our¬ 
selves comfortable in the centre. 

I felt that it was an honour to travel with Roshan Singh, 
now under death sentence. It was amazing how he had 
changed after becoming a revolutionary. I looked at the 
station—probably I was seeing it for the last time. Every¬ 
thing that was happening to us was happening for the last 
time. 

When the train started moving, Roshan Singh uttered 
rather loudly “Om, Om”, a spiritual sound symbol. I had heard 
this often from him, but today it had acquired spine-chil¬ 
ling undertones and overtones. It seemed to contain streaks 
of the raucous elemental challenge of the god of destruction 
while spelling out the call for deluge. The cry made me 
breathless. Life and death, how thin the line between them. 
As soon as the train steamed out of the station, the police 
officials escorting us relaxed and settled down on the ben¬ 
ches taking out their belts. For quite some time we con-* 
tinued to stare at the darkness outside the compartment 
dotted with lights and light signals. Although unexpected, 
as we thought, Roshan Singh had taken the death sentence 
lightly. After the suburbs were past Dublish and Roshan 
Singh started talking. I listened with respect. Roshas^Singh 
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revealed between smiles that he had all along expected 
death sentence, but he never told this to anyone lest any¬ 
body should think that he was giving himself too much 
importance. He said that the police had been very sour with 
him because he had always wriggled out of their clutches. 

Roshan Singh and Dublish continued to talk and I 
listened and at the same time stared at the silhouettes 
of trees that seemed to be racing with the train. It ap¬ 
peared so very monotonous that tired and perplexed I soon 
lay down on the bare bench. My head was now touching 
Roshan Singh’s knees and my feet were pointed towards the 
constables. For some time I listened to the conversation. 
“We are suffering, but, from the ashes of our sufferings the 
country will arise.” It was not the intellectual Dublish 
preaching to Roshan Singh, but the simple and runaway 
from school Roshan Singh who was consoling him and me. 
Occasionally when he became more eloquent, he touched 
my head gently and paternally.. It was probably due to this 
soothing touch that I ultimately ceased to worry and re¬ 
signed to the embrace of sleep. 

I must have slept very long, because when Dublish roused 
me saying “I say, wake up. Thakur Roshan Singh is going”, 
it was almost dawn. 

So I sat up in haste, eyes still laden and aching with sleep 
but very much refreshed. The train was still in motion. 
I saw Dublish and Roshan Singh sitting almost in the same 
posture as they had been sitting when the train had started 
at Lucknow. I felt very much ashamed, at the same time 
I felt that although I had missed their conversation, I had 
not missed the spirit. Now nothing looked monotonous or 
uninteresting. The constables were getting ready with their 
belts and kit. The train presently stopped at Allahabad and 
we got down. 

Dublish told us that Roshan Singh will now be taken in 
a van to the district prison and we would have to wait 
for the tfain to Naini, which was expected within an hour 
or so. 

For a few minutes we two also walked with Roshan Singh 
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on the platform. But then came the point where the escorts 
had to part. Here we tarried for a few moments. 1 instinc¬ 
tively touched the feet of Roshan Singh and he touched my 
head in blessing. I had never touched his feet before. Then 
he looked at us, turned his face abruptly and began to walk 
with the police official and the escort. We expected that 
he would turn back at some point and give us a last look, 
so we remained looking at him, but he did not look back. 
With firm steps he walked on and on. Then somewhere he 
took a turn and disappeared. For some time the clang-clang 
of his fetters proclaiming the mighty power of the British 
empire on which the sun did not set and his “Om, Om” 
heralding his indomitable courage tfyat defied even death, 
was audible. That was the last I saw or heard of him. 



Chapter XXIV 


Hungerstrike Again 


So out of twenty comrades, only we two were left and we 
also were not certain that we would be allowed to stay 
together. We had been told that a central prison is a vast 
place with two to three thousand inmates and two prisoners 
could be scattered in a manner as never again to come 
across each other. So we did not mind this waiting because 
we were seeing the last of the outside world, if not for 
14 years, at least for quite some time. 

We asked our escorts to take us to a water tap where we 
could wash our face. They agreed and we walked to the 
tap with our fetters'* clanging. The passengers scarcely 
^ noticed us, they must have mistaken us for criminals on 
transfer. So much the better, we thought. We did not care 
for publicity those days except as a weapon of revolution. 

I think s we stayed in the railway station for an hour or 
so. After that we boarded the shuttle train and reached 
Naini station by 7-30 jt.m. From Naini station the central 
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prison is at a distance of half a mile. Ordinary prisoners 
are made to walk this distance, but we were taken in two¬ 
wheeled hackney carriages drawn by one horse called ekka. 
This carriage can take only three passengers, but as police¬ 
men during the British regime had a right to break all laws 
whenever it was convenient for them (this legacy con¬ 
tinues in independent India) four persons boarded each 
ekka. In spite of this they had to take quite a few ekkas. 

At about 8 a.m. we were standing like two corns of wheat 
to be swallowed by the grinding machine of the big gate 
of Naini central prison. While all the central prisons had 
been depicted to us as so many infernos, Naini central 
prison was specially known as a bljangi jail, i.e. a prison 
where the prisoners were so much tortured that they agreed 
to cast aside all the inhibitions of the caste system and be¬ 
come cleaners of the latrines. The incident of fiftyfive con¬ 
gress leaders being mercilessly beaten up in this prison was 
still remembered. Fiftyfive lawyers, doctors, professors, 
leaders of their own districts were holding a meeting at 
Allahabad. They were rounded up, brought to this prison 
and given a hammering. The same Colonel Palmer who was 
at that time the superintendent was even now the presiding 
deity here. 

As soon as we stepped inside the prison through the 
wicket gate, we became aware that the authorities here had 
information about our coming. Up to this time there lurked 
a faint hope that may be, they had instructions to give us 
special treatment. But no such instructions had been issued. 
Therefore our decision to hungerstrike stood, although it 
took us some time to announce it properly. 

The prison authorities wanted to show that they did not 
want to give us any importance, so neither the European 
superintendent was present nor the Anglo-Indian head 
jailer. However we had to go through the prescribed cere¬ 
monies. Then came the turn of getting our clothes changed. 
So far we had continued to wear our civil clothe^. Accord¬ 
ing to our decision we refused to change clothes. This caused 
a mild scene. Dublish advised me vgry rightly not to go to 
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mm extreme in this matter. Soon we were taken to the 
jjjothing-godown, an almost closed place and we saw that 
Bdessers Fordham and Ledlie, chief jailer and jailer, had 
brought some convicts to enforce the rules. When these 
convicts took away our shirts by force, we changed the 
clothes ourselves. Had we gone to the extreme, we would 
have ended by being left naked. For this we were not ready. 
We had already taken the most extreme step against the 
government we were capable of. We were on hungerstrike. 

When I looked at Dublish in an ordinary convict’s dress, 
it gave me only a mild shock. I was used to seeing Rajen 
Lahiri in this dress daily. For some months I had seen 
Sachindranath Sanyal also in this dress. This dress only 
convinced me that our*fight for special treatment was go¬ 
ing to be rather tough. 

After changing our dress we were sent to the barrack 
for prisoners under observation. This barrack as I discover¬ 
ed very soon had nothing special about it except the big 
inscription on it ‘Barrack for under observation prisoners’ 
or something similar. All the barracks in this circle had 

f so that way also it had nothing special. During the day 
did not object to our being together, but at night we 
kept in cells. We persuaded the convict officers to 
to us cells facing each other, so that we could talk 
is the 15 feet corridor, but when the Babu in charge of 
ng came and he discovered us locked in cells facing 
each other, he flew into a rage. He let me remain where 
I was, but took out Dublish and sent him to be locked 
in the other barrack which was also meant for prisoners 
under observation. No doubt this was humiliating, but now 
we were completely in their power. I was already on hun¬ 
gerstrike, so this humiliation did not call for a separate 
fight. On the other hand this additional pinprick convinced 
hie that this fight was a necessity. 

Colonel Palmer, the prison superintendent, had seen some 
political prisoners, but he had not seen revolutionary pri¬ 
soners. Our first day however passed without a glimpse of 
the superintendent. 
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Next morning as soon as my cell opened I went straight 
to the cell of my friend Dublish. He was the last link with 
my past. Although his cell had been opened he was still 
lethargically lying on the matting spread on bare ground, 
which was now our bed. He was wide awake, but did not 
feel like stirring out. This shocked me a little, because I felt 
that he should have been as eager to meet me as 1 was to 
meet him. Not that he did not want to meet me, but like 
a more experienced man he perhaps wanted to conserve his 
energy. Anyway I suspected that my eagerness for proxi¬ 
mity with the last link was born of some kind of mental 
weakness. It brought home to me the fact that in the pre¬ 
sent fight as well as in the storms and stresses that were to 
follow I should depend more and more on my own self and 
should not look for outside props. 

I had been fasting more than 36 hours and this fasting 
had been accompanied with so many events happening at. 
breakneck speed that I had begun to feel rather weak. After 
a few minutes with Dublish I went back to my cell. Within 
an hour or so I was informed that I had to go for peshi. 
Peshi in prison jargon means being put up before the 
superintendent for punishment. Dublish was informed in 
the same manner. This time we simultaneously started for 
each other and we met in the space between the two bar¬ 
racks. By this time we were quite conversant about the 
working of the prison system. Refusing food is a crime in 
prison and we were to be punished for hungerstriking. 

Although we were informed at 7 o’clock that we would 
have to go for peshi, actually we were produced be¬ 
fore the superintendent at eleven. I had already gathered 
from prisoners that Palmer was a whimsical and erratic sort 
of person. I had yet to find how far this was a pose. He 
asked us to explain why we were on hungerstrike. We 
explained to him the whole background. Even such a har» 
dened bureaucrat as Palmer thought that there was sub¬ 
stance in our demand. He rang up Colonel Clement^, the 
inspector general of prisons, at Lucknow. I do not know 
what transpired between them, because the jailer without 
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being told to do so took us out of the room when Palmer 
got the line. Some five minutes later we were called again 
to Palmer’s office. I could see at a glance that in the mean¬ 
time his attitude had stiffened. This was very much expect¬ 
ed and wasi in keeping with the traditions of the bureau¬ 
cracy. 

Palmer told us that he had in the meantime talked to 
Col. Clements, who wanted us to be treated strictly as 
ordinary convicts. Palmer appealed to us to desist from 
hungerstrike. He added: “It is kicking against brick walls. 
The prison system is a fine one, it grinds fine, very fine.” 

To this Dublish replied perhaps mentally translating a 
Hindustani idiom: “Yes *the prison system is a good grind¬ 
ing machine, but we are also grams of iron.” 

It was a good repartee. But what was ahead was not a 
clash of wits. On one side was ranged the British empire 
"^Mth its ramifications sprawling across the continents and 
on the other we were two young men completely at their 
mercy. The repartee went home and annoyed the Colonel 
very much. Dublish hastened to assure him that our strug¬ 
gle was in no way against the local authorities, it was a 
fight against the system and not against any unit. This 
failed to reassure him. He warned us and his warning was 
entered on our history tickets. 

Next day we were again put before him for punishment. 
This time he gave us 14 days’ separate confinement. This 
punisliment was also entered in our history tickets and we 
were removed from circle number one, where we were 
lodged for two nights and sent to sansat (a form of siyasat— 
political) cells, circle number five. Thus the struggle entered 
a serious phase. 

According to rumour this series of cells was originally 
constructed for Burmese patriots. Later on they were used 
to lodge dangerous prisoners. This group of cells with their 
compounds had been divided by two walls and two gates 
into three parts, each of which consisted of one cell and 
one compound. Dublish was placed in the farthest one, I 
was placed in the middle cell. Mr Fordham posted Muham- 
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mad Taqi, his most trusted Muslim warder, as a guard of 
the compound. We were thus completely isolated from the 
rest of the prison as well as from each other. 

During hungerstrikes political prisoners take water and 
refuse food, but now I was confronted with a new type of 
torture. Muhammad Taqi was instructed not to supply us 
drinking water. The month of April is one of the hot months 
in India and as the one-piece door of the cell was a barred 
door, the hot air buffeted me directly on the face. I spoke to 
Fordham, the head jailer, that I was on hungerstrike and 
not on thirststrike. At this he remarked tnost seriously 
without any trace of shame that water may harm me, so 
water was not being supplied, if 7 wished I could drink 
milk. Thus medical science was brought in to justify the 
torture and rout the hungerstrikers. The long and short of 
the whole thing was that we had to fast as well as go with¬ 
out water. They however put a small jug of milk inside my'* 
cell twice a day. This I immediately threw outside the cell 
spilling the whitish substance that was supposed to be milk. 

I did this not so much to save myself from possible tempta¬ 
tion, but it was always safe to be above suspicion. A cat 
could come during the night and drink the milk thus leaving 
room for Muhammad Taqi to suspect that I was clandes¬ 
tinely helping myself. We had developed this technique of 
throwing away the food and drink kept inside the cell. 
Once inside prison nobody is a Caesar’s wife. 

Starvation is perhaps the worst form of slow tortuite that 
man can impose upon, another man or himself. This is why 
Buddha, Christ and others took to fasting as discipline. Food 
is the first necessity of the body. Water, however, is a greater 
necessity, because one can go without food for some weeks, 
but without water a man would die very soon. 

This time physical pain was immense. Compare^ to thp 
last hungerstrike I suffered more now, because apart from 
the pangs Of hunger and thirst, the whole setting was against 
me. Although locked in a solitary cell I was nqw supposed 
to be in hospital and I was provided with an iron bedstead, 
a^ltraw mattress unevenly filled so that some of the sharp 
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stalks were ready to perforate me, a bed sheet and a straw 
pillow to match. I suffered from spasms of pain during 
which my head literally tossed from side to side on the 
pillow. Sometimes this lasted for hours until exhausted by 
the effort I went into a state of torpor. Then it seemed that 
the wick of life only flickered inside a frame that threaten¬ 
ed to collapse any moment. 

This time the government was not in any way handicap¬ 
ped as on the last occasion, when every day lost meant loss 
of a few thousand rupees. Besides we were scattered in 
prisons all over the province thus reducing our resistance 
as well as bargaining power to nil. All the factors were 
' against us. • 

Could I talk to Dublish that would have been something, 
but he was at a distance of nearly 30 yards from me and there 
was a dividing wall between us. During daytime it was 
impossible to reach him even with a howl, but at dunk when 
the sparrows and other birds had- sung their last songs and 
the barracks had been locked (we were locked all the time) 
and the day warders and officers had gone home, I tried to 
contact Dublish by shouting. I got him all right. It was quite 
probable that somebody was eavesdropping, so we had to 
find a medium that would elude them. Hindustani was 
understood by everybody. English was also likely to be 
known to a spy, so we finally stumbled on Sanskrit. We 
talked in Sanskrit in which probably our ancestors talked 
some two thousand years ago. 

My condition was deteriorating very rapidly. This only 
delighted me. The prison authorities had escalated the 
strike by refusing to give us water. Their object in doing 
so was to make it more painful and force us to climb down, 
but at the same time it made it imperative for them to 
keep an <hour to hour watch on our physical condition. 

After the third day, the pangs of hunger as during the 
hungerstrike of 16 days, subsided, but every now and then 
they aggravated and it almost became impossible for 
me to think of anything except of food. All dreams also 
were about food. * 
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On Good Friday Mr Fordham most unexpectedly came at 
3 o'clock and Muhammad Taqi at his instance offered 
me a cup of water. This very much surprised me and I 
looked at first at Taqi, then at Fordham. I did not refuse 
the drink of water although I suspected that this was per¬ 
haps done in the spirit of Christian alms giving. Anyway 
we had no mandate to strike thirst. Apart from this it was 
necessary to give our friends outside time enough to orga¬ 
nise the propaganda. The cup of water braced me up and 
whatever was shrivelling up and wilting within me suddenly 
began to open up like a flower. The cycle of life that had 
started hibernating and even freezing began to thaw and 
flow. * « 

Fordham’s experiment of depriving us of water only 
helped to deteriorate our condition very rapidly and it was 
on the seventh or eighth day of the fast that they had to 
start forced feeding. As I had been force-fed through the 
nose at Lucknow, so this time the tube that was to be shov¬ 
ed inside my nose lock, stock and barrel did not frighten me 
very much, nevertheless physical pain and nausea were 
not a whit less. Every time the long tube was inserted, tears 
rolled down my cheeks wetting the bedsheet. Although the 
operation of forced-feeding was accompanied with pain and 
I did not get the taste of food, my physical system as a 
separate entity from my mental and intellectual apparatus 
welcomed the feeding. This is a paradox, but is true. 

At this time in a remote corner of the prison, nicknamed 
kuttaghar (kennel or doghouse), there were two detenus 
Genesh Ghosh and Ajit Mitra from Bengal. They came to 
know about us and tried to contact us. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, this was impossible. Our warder Muhammad 
Taqi was a veteran of nearly 30 years standing and he 
never parted with the keys of our cells. But tjie prison 
authorities probably under orders of the central investiga¬ 
tion department were eager tp know what the detenus 
thought of us, at the same time they wanted *to break our 
morale in their name. The authorities had a trusted con¬ 
vict overseer named Tafsi Singh* This fellow was promoted 
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to a convict-warder and posted in the ordinary course to 
clean the lanterns on the main wall. Thus Tafsi Singh had 
access to every barrack in the prison functionally. He met 
the detenus, from Bengal and posed to them as a political 
sympathiser. Gradually he convinced them that he was 
what he posed to be. The detenus naturally asked him to 
contact us. He said he would try. Next day he told them 
that Muhammad Taqi was a hard nut, but he could take 
a chance when the fellow went home for lunch. The detenus 
wrote us a letter giving details of press agitation going on 
outside. Tafsi showed this letter to the jailer and then after 
copying it the letter was handed over to me. Tafsi had not 
forgotten to bring a piece of paper and a bit of pencil. 
He kept a watch while I wrote a reply giving details of 
loss of weight etc. The detenus wanted these details, which 
*bey said in their letter, would be smuggled outside. My 
letter was also read by the authorities, but they allowed 
it to pass. 

This not very clandestine correspondence went on. Within 
the course of three or four days Tafsi was quite a familiar 
figure and I began to expect him during noons. One day 
taking advantage of his familiaritv he said to me "Would 
you like to eat something on the quiet? I can bring things 
and not even the sparrow will know”, and gave me a know¬ 
ing wink. 

I was taken aback at this strange proposal. I could not 
gauge if it was one of his personal brainwaves or he had 
acted as a messenger. Next moment I could not but jump 
to the conclusion that no political prisoner could send such 
an ignoble proposal. I ignored his offer, which he however 
kept on repeating again and again. At that time I did not 
know that he was a spy and I thought that he continued 
to dangle this offer because it was difficult for him to under¬ 
stand the complex working of the mind of a revolutionary, 
which was rlady to hoodwink the authorities in all matters 
except in the matter of hungerstrike. 

I would never have known that Tafsi was a doubledealer 
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or rather an agent provocateur, but for the fact that many 
years later when Colonel Palmer came as inspector general 
of prisons to inspect Fatehgarh or Bareilly central prison, 
I do not remember which, he revealed to me thqt Tafsi was 
his agent. The question is who gained in this game, the 
authorities or we, the political prisoners? I think it is we 
who gained. Tafsi carried our news to the detenus, but the 
authorities could not locate who smuggled out the news 
sent by us. Probably some official above suspicion was in 
their employ. On the other hand Tafsi did a good turn to us. 
He must have informed the authorities of our indomitable 
will. 

In spite of forced-feeding, which became a daily affair, 
our weight continued to slide down. We were now in the 
middle of the hot season, but due to fasting we did not feel 
the heat much. Forced-feeding could only inject a poun$- 
of milk and some medicines into our stomach. It included 
a few drops of paraffin to keep the bowels moving. But for 
the sleep or the state of torpor into which we lapsed every 
two or three hours, we always suffered from the gnawing 
pangs of hunger. Had there been no forced-feeding, pro¬ 
bably I would have got rid of the pangs, at least in their 
crude and elemental form, but as every day some milk con¬ 
tinued to be thrust inside the stomach, the pangs remained 
excruciating and during sleep I was pestered by food- 
dreams much to my chagrin and discomfiture, although my 
only objective in this fight was to wrest special treatment 
for political prisoners, many rich experiences fell to my 
lot as a byproduct of the fast. I understood once for all 
that one could play hell with the body, but the mind con¬ 
tinued to be unleashed during the nights if not during 
the day. This was the conclusion to which Buddha had come 
more than two thousand years ago. A strong mind could 
force the body to starve to death, but during sleep the mind 
continued to take liberties and perpetrate many ugly trieks. 
As at this period I was most anxious about the condemned 
comrades, this anxiety far them often got mixed up with 
the craving tor food with th£ result that whaneye*Icarae 
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across them in dream, it ended with eating with them or 
its endless permutations and combinations. 

By the 35th day of the strike, I had been reduced to a 
skeleton. The same must have been the condition of Dub- 
lish, but I had neither seen him, nor was it now possible for 
me to talk to him in Sanskrit after the barracks had been 
closed. On that day Colonel Palmer offered to treat us at 
par with European prisoners, but we refused because we 
suspected in it the same type of stratagem as during our 
undertrial days. I think he repeated the offer also the next 
day, but after this he never mentioned it. Now with the full 
knowledge of the course of the hungerstrike in other pri¬ 
sons, it is not difficult *to surmise the real reason of this 
sudden stiffening. Comrades in other prisons were being 
persuaded to postpone the strike. Naturally the government 
4*ad by now'high hopes that the strike would soon collapse. 

Sachin Sanyal had not joined the strike. He had certain 
negotiations going on with the police chief Horton and he 
was convinced that he would be soon released. Nobody knew 
the real nature of these talks. But he had himself confided 
to me just before judgment day that he saw no point in 
rotting in prison, so he wanted to be released on the con¬ 
dition that he would retire from politics. He was so sure 
about his release that he did not appeal to the chief court. 
It can be said on the basis of what transpired later on that 
he was fooled by the police. He was only released along 
with us after 12 years of incarceration. His brother Bhupen 
also did not join the strike. All other comrades, except the 
three sentenced to death, had joined the strike. 

Our great friend Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi moved heaven 
and earth to make the-strike a success. When he was some¬ 
how sincerely convinced that special treatment for us was 
on its way even without taking the strike to its logical con¬ 
clusion, he began to send frantic messages asking us to dis¬ 
continue the strike. Other powerful friends also sent similar 
messages with the result that by the fortieth day all hunger- 
strikers had abandoned, the strike with the exception of 
comrades at Fatehgarh and Naini central prisons. 
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In Fatehgarh Jogesh Chat terji, Govindacharan Kar and 
Ramdulare Trivedi defied the numerous messages and re¬ 
mained adamant. So Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi had to travel 
all the way to Fatehgarh central prison, and there the strike 
was called off on Vidyarthi’s assurance that the government 
was ready to concede special treatment to us. From there 
he came to Naini central prison. The prison authorities were 
probably informed beforehand of his impending visit, so on 
the 45th day of hungerstrike, our compound was given a 
hurried face-lift. Vidyarthi was not only a distinguished 
congress leader and an eminent editor but, what mattered 
more to the authorities, he was now a member of the legis¬ 
lature and thus his views on prison Administration mattered. 
He came directly into my cell, then Dublish was brought 
on a stretcher from his cell. I saw Dublish after a lapse of 
nearly six weeks. When I saw him, then for the first time, 
I realised how weak I must be looking myself. Dublish was 
cheerful and so was I. We were doing our bit, it was now 
the task of friends outside to carry the torch. After giving 
us the not very welcome news that we were now the only 
hungerstrikers he opened step by step his whole mind to us. 

This was what he said. The inspector general of prisons 
was very keen on the electrification of two central prisons 
at Bareilly and Naini. This he could not do without the 
help of the members of the council. If Colonel Clements 
gave us special treatment, then only he could expect to 
steer clear, otherwise his pet project would be torpedoed. 
He also informed us that Man jit Singh Rathore, a legislator, 
was going to put a resolution in the council itself recom¬ 
mending that special treatment be given to Kakori prison¬ 
ers. Vidyarthi expected that there would be no opposition 
to the resolution. He was with us for two hours and as there 
was no official listening to us, he told us that alozfg with* 
the agitation for our special treatment another agitation for 
the commutation of death sentence of Ramprasad, Rajen and 
Roshan was going on in the country. Vidyarthi thought that 
the agitation for special treatment was being hampered be¬ 
cause of the other agitation* AH the available sources were 
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being tapped to save the valuable lives. I thought this logic 
was not sound. In my opinion these agitations supplemented 
each other. Anyway we had grave doubts about postponing 
the strike. But the circumstances were such that we had 
no option but to listen to him. There was no doubt about 
the sincerity of our friends, specially that of Vidyarthi, but 
it was such a big cause that it called for the sacrifice of a 
few lives. 

With a heavy heart we each took a cup of milk from 
our friend’s hand and the hungerstrike was called off. We 
were the only people in any prison still on hungerstrike, 
and thus there was an end to the strike. 

Naturally Vidyarthi was thanked by the authorities. Even 
after the termination of the strike he sat for some time and 
then went away. When he went away and we were 
a shoved to our respective cells, then I at once realised what¬ 
ever the prospect, now we were nothing but ordinary con¬ 
victs. As long as we were in the thick of the fight we were 
something above these convicts, whatever our legal status, 
but now there was no difference. In spite of this, when I 
received a second cup of milk and then a third before I 
went to sleep, I felt happy. The food dreams vanished and 
now I had sound sleep after 46 days. 

Next morning I was additionally happy that during the 
hungerstrike I had passed one and a half months of my 
sentence, one and a half months out of 14 years. Thus I faced 
the changed circumstances with hope and courage. 



Chapter XXV 

New Dimensions in the Struggle 


Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi had gone away happy that his 
mission had been successful. But the British government 
proved to be wilier than he suspected and it did not res¬ 
pond in a chivalrous manner. Now that it was out of the 
woods, bit by bit it scotched the whole project of our spe¬ 
cial treatment. To begin with the provincial governor using 
his special powers disallowed the resolution that was com¬ 
ing up in our favour in the legislature. It was sure to be 
passed by a majority as even the moderates would not have 
dared to oppose it. Then the inspector general of prisons 
refused to come to terms with the legislators on the matter 
of electrification of prisons. The government did not draw 
a line even after this. We were classed as habitual prisoners 
and put on night change of barrack. f 

Classifying political prisoners as habituals was the high 
watermark of vindictiveness and .was in contravention of 
all known canons of government behaviour. Our officially 
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printed judgment bore the inscription ‘Revolutionary Cons* 
piracy Case’. Then how could we be classed as habituals? 
This classification of course meant nothing to us, as this only 
signified that we were never to become convict-overseers of 
convict-warders. This only made us laugh as we had no such 
ambition. But the ncb as the system of night change of 
barrack was called in short was most annoying and very in¬ 
convenient. Under this the prisoner was required to sleep 
in a different barrack every night. The system was evolved 
to deter escapees, but now it was being used as a punish¬ 
ment as well. 

According to rules the number of the barrack as also the 
number of the cell in which the prisoner was to sleep dur¬ 
ing the night was to be kept secret from the prisoner till 
4.30 or 5 p.m. i.e. barely an hour before the barracks are 
sflue to be closed. Thus ncb was a great headache and almost 
a torture, because the cell that was declared as my abode 
for the night was always found in a terrible condition and 
there was very little time (as the barracks were being 
closed) to get it cleaned by the convict scavenger. When 
a prisoner lives permanently in a cell, he may try to keep 
it clean and even may try to beautify it, but when he knows 
he is not to live the next night in the cell, he leaves it as 
dirty as possible. We were not the only prisoners on ncb. 
Therefore we had to occupy one of the cells vacated by a 
nonpolitical prisoner, and such prisoners were devoid of any 
sense of cleanliness. 1 found the walls of the cell full of 
spit and the triangular spaces in the comer meant for two 
earthen pots stinking badly. 

This we bore for a couple of days, then we told Fordham, 
the jailer, that we cannot sleep in a stinking cell, the walls 
of which were spattered with spit. This he had to concede. 
All the? prisoners on ncb were asked to leave their ce 1 ^ 
clean and the warders were instructed to see that our cells 
did not stink. Thus Fordham averted a quarrel and I have 
an impression that had Colonel Palmer and Fordham been 
left to themselves, they # would not have cared to torture us 
with ncb. For tlds attitude these officers had different rea- 
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sons. Colonel Palmer, although a thorough imperialist and 
believing in the much vaunted theory of the white man’s 
burden, was not such a fool as to insist on discrimination 
between Indian and European criminals. Naini had a special 
barrack reserved for European prisoners. He knew the 
rotten stuff that was housed there. As for Fordham he 
wanted peace in the prison to be able to make money in 
one hundred and one illegal ways. We had been put on 
ncb by the inspector general of prisons. 

The office of the inspector general of prisons continued to 
pester the authorities of the central prison about us. They 
were afraid and rightly that in spite of being classed as 
ordinary prisoners, we would manage to become some sort 
of special prisoners. This they wanted to prevent, but this 
they failed to achieve as will be revealed in the pages that 
follow. gf 

After the hungerstrike it took some time to regain our 
normal health. I think it took nearly three weeks to become 
normal. For this period we were supposed to be in hospital, 
although I remained in the cell where I was during the 
strike and Dublish was brought to the adjacent cell. As soon 
as the period of hospitalisation was over, certain rules that 
had been held in abeyance came into operation. Hospital 
cots and straw mattresses were taken away and we were 
given our convict bedding consisting of one rough mat and 
an old blanket each. As we had been classified as habituals, 
both of us should have been sent to habitual circle, but at 
this moment the authorities happened to remember that I 
was under 20. This fact came in handy for separating me 
from Dublish because a juvenile has to be kept in the juve¬ 
nile circle. So the last blow was also dealt. Dublish was the 
last link with my revolutionary as weU as civilised life, 
so when this was snapped and he was taken away from me, 

I felt as bad as I felt on the day of judgment Now I was 
left completely to my resources. 

But this was the ultimate condition for which I had train¬ 
ed and disciplined myself for years,, Indeed I had prepared 
for worse. I was young and full of the joy of life, my youth 
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was further reinforced with idealism, so within a day or 
two I began to take interest and enjoy my environment. 
Unknowingly I had entered into the richest period of my 
life. So far I had only seen one side of life and that too from 
books. But* now I saw round me a living seething laboratory 
of men. I had nearly 500 specimens of human beings close at 
hand, whom I could observe almost day and night. I soon 
found out that not all those branded as criminals really were 
criminals. Indeed some of them could be canonised as saints. 
Here was a young man who in order to get his elder brother 
released from prison had confessed to a murder, about which 
he knew next to nothing. There was a young Muslim boy, 
who had confessed to,a theft, which his stepmother, who 
used to torture him with the connivance of his father, had 
committed. There were also many cases in which a com¬ 
pletely innpcent man had been convicted. 

* Very soon I drove deep roots in my environment. I did 
not shun my juvenile companions, but plunged headlong 
into their lives and problems. This habit kept up during 
my long prison life paid me generous dividends and later 
on when I started writing novels and stories, the capital 
that I had thus accumulated came in very handy. Not that 
I painted many criminals in my novels, but I used the ex¬ 
perience gained through and among them to disentangle 
life, as I saw it and experienced later on. I learnt to detect 
goodness in what had been branded as bad and unearth evil 
in what managed to strut about as good. I felt life as a living 
mosaic bristling with many metamorphosing patterns and 
patterns within patterns. 

The intimacy with the ordinary prisoners paid also other 
dividends of mundane and tangible nature. I soon found 
myself in the midst of a network with the help of which 

„I could- hold occasional correspondence with Dublish and 
other political or semipolitical prisoners in the prison. In 
this a youth Shyamvir Singh a political prisoner proved 
very useful to me. 

The story of Shyamvir was very peculiar. In 1922 a cons¬ 
table was murdered at* Bareilly. Shyamvir along with two 
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others Tikam and Shatrughna were implicated in this as 
they were the politically-conscious youths of that area, and 
they were given transportation for life. Since then they 
had been rotting in prison. In reality the murder had been 
committed by a bad character, who was later on implicated 
in another case and sent to prison to do his term. This 
fellow confessed later on to a very important political pri¬ 
soner that he was the real murderer. But Shyamvir and 
others had to undergo the full sentence. 

I had been given the labour of twisting 300 yards of thin 
rope from pounded aloe. This I refused to do, hence I was 
put up before Colonel Palmer for punishment every seventh 
day. Every time the list of punishments went up. Generally 
the punishment consisted of forfeiture of remission. Ford- 
ham, the head jailer, took the cue and began to overlook 
my short labour. Thus a sort of tacit understanding was 
arrived at between the prison authorities in which I was'*’ 
left to myself i.e. to my studies. Later on the Colonel picked 
me up as a teacher of juvenile prisoners, but this was not to 
last long. It was during these days of forced teachership 
that I came to the conclusion that the teaching for three 
hours as it is advocated and practised, was not likely to 
improve the quality of the mind. 

Giving up hungerstrike didn’t mean that I had made my 
peace with the prison authorities. I was simply carrying on 
the fight on other planes. I was smuggling as many letters 
as I could to Ganeshshanker Vidyarthi and others. My father 
wrote a letter to Mr Saklatvala, the Indian mi» in England, 
giving details about the Kakori case and myself. Mr Saklat- 
vala wrote a strong letter to Lord Winterton, the under¬ 
secretary of state. A correspondence followed. In this I was 
mentioned again and again as the teenage convict. All this 
was cabled by Reuter to Indian papers and this annoyed, 
the prison authorities very much. I began to be watched 
carefully. 

My father had written nothing to Saklatvala which was 
not already well-known throughout India. In spite of this 
the attitude of the prison authorities stiffened towards me 
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and the warders on duty looked at me suspiciously all the 
time. Among my pupils there was one Ramgopal from 
Kanpur. He was what would be called a delinquent youth, 
but I think he was just as ordinary young man with the 
normal shate of wild oats. But he fell in the clutches of 
the police, because he had an unsympathetic home, his 
father having married a second time on the death of his 
mother. This fellow was in my confidence. 

Ramgopal was in regular correspondence with his rela¬ 
tives, who were living in the same neighbourhood at Kanpur 
as our friend Ganeshshankar. I thought it would be a good 
idea to smuggle a letter to Ganeshshankar giving all details 
of our life in prison, w ; jth special reference to Dublish and 
me. He, of all leaders, felt a special responsibility towards 
us as he was the person who had persuaded us to call off 
J;he hungerstrike. Since then he had fervently taken up the 
c'ause of political prisoners and was constantly agitating 
about our special treatment. The problem was how and 
when to write the letter. Even at night I was watched, 
although I was not provided with any lamp. Therefore I 
decided to write the letter inside the class in broad day¬ 
light. I gave the class some writing work and wrote off the 
letter in such a manner that everybody thought I was com¬ 
posing a lesson. Even the warder who kept a watch over 
me from a distance thought that I was doing my normal 
work. 

In this I succeeded, but next day when Ramgopal’s warder 
for secret work was going out of prison with the letters, he 
was searched and the letters were caught. I was immediately 
transferred from the circle and clapped in a cell. So was 
Ramgopal. They took some time to translate the letters. 
Then I was put up before the Colonel for punishment. No 
questions were asked and no lies were told. I was given 
three months* solitary confinement and my labour was 
changed to grinding seventeen seers of wheat. The warder 
Mahavir was dismissed. The only thing that perturbed and 
pained me was the dismissal of the warder. Had it been 
possible I would have sent him with a letter to Shivprasad 
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Gupta of Varanasi or Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi, but here 
I was locked up in a cell. I learned later on that the dis¬ 
missed warder managed to go to the Nehrus and was pro¬ 
vided with a job. 

This closed a chapter of my prison life. Althbugh I was 
still under 20 and technically a juvenile, they were forced 
to eat the humble pie and put me in a circle which was 
meant for adults. This was the same number one circle where 
I was put in the beginning for socalled observation. 1 was 
put in a cell, deprived of all books and given the corn to 
grind. These cells meant for desperados had a grinding mill 
made of stone attached to the wall. They perhaps expected 
me to do the grinding this time, buf I disappointed them. 

As was expected, I was produced before the Colonel. He 
was now really annoyed and did not know what to do with 
me. He again reminded me that I was kicking against a 
brick wall and said that ultimately I shall have to do fulf* 
labour. He threatened me with flogging, but I remained 
adamant saying that it was physically impossible for me to 
do more. So in disgust he wrote to the inspector general of 
prisons to transfer me to some other prison, but he wrote 
back that I should be transferred only when I had passed 
the three-month period in cell. 

As I was deprived of books passing time was a difficult 
problem. During the day there was nobody in the barrack 
except my convict guards, but during nights the adjacent 
cells as also the corridor seethed with prisoners and I had 
an opportunity to listen to their talk. In the beginning no 
prisoner ventured near my gratings, but within a week one 
or two prisoners started casually talking to me, but I enjoy¬ 
ed eavesdropping more than talking to them, because when 
they came to me, they came with masks on their faces. As 
a political prisoner and as a fighter inside prison* I hat^, 
already become notorious. The news had also percolated to 
them that there was some sort of breeze inside the British 
parliament about me. 

Ip this circle consisting of nearly 7 barracks, one barrack 
was meant exclusively for European prisoners. The cells of. 
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that barrack were specially built with bathroom and attach¬ 
ed commodes. They got special diet, the same as was given 
to British soldiers stationed in India. It is seldom that a 
real European stumbled in prison and when he did, he was 
soon repatriated. So mostly there were Anglo-Indians, 
Eurasians or even Indian Christians who claimed to be 
Europeans. There were some foreigners also hauled up for 
smuggling or such other crimes. At this period there were 
certain Boers. Gradually when my guards became convinc¬ 
ed that I was not so dangerous as they were made to believe, 
these European prisoners were allowed to visit and gossip 
with me. I soon discovered that they were not in any way 
different from their Indian counterparts. All of them used 
to barter or sell a part of their food, such as butter, loaf, 
sugar, soap and other articles to buy dope. The customers 
were Indian prisoners. I also became one of their customers, 
«v^ut I bought these through some Indian convict. Since I 
broke my hungerstrike I had been supplementing my prison 
diet with whatever I could smuggle from outside or get 
from the prison dairy, vegetable garden or the European 
barrack. 

The Boers became very friendly with me saying that they 
were not friends of the English. Other Europeans also visit¬ 
ed me for a change and we had long conversations. I found 
that none of them knew anything about literature, so accord¬ 
ing to my old policy I talked to them about their lives and 
and travels. 

So this was the sort of company I was having. The intel¬ 
lectual level of the European and Indian prisoners was the 
same. There was nothing to choose between them. The 
Europeans were more frank. One of them, a frequent visitor 
asked me point blank if I drank. I said no. Then he puckered 
his lips and asked “Are you married?” I again said no. 
Exasperated he said, “Have you got a girl.” To this also I 
answered in the negative. He was so much surprised that 
he burst out “Then what the bloody hell you live for,” 

In my life I had not come across people like him, so here 
was the other side of thp coin and it enriched my experi- 

TLD-1T 
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ence. Of course the Indian criminals were there, but they 
posed and behaved with us as if they were of a different 
species. In reality as a freedom fighter I had been living a 
sort of cloistered life, where I had developed a onetrack 
mind, now a border vista of the panorma of life began to 
unfold before my eyes. The long fast had broken the ground 
and now these experiences coming like a series of challenges 
imbued me with a third cosmic eye. A new dimension was 
added to my experience. 

During the latter part of the period of solitary confine¬ 
ment I was quite comfortable. The prison authorities had 
ceased to pester me about labour and now they had even 
ceased to send the box of wheat. T^fre real reason was that 
in order to occupy myself I used to chew nearly 500 grams 
of raw wheat daily. I chewed and chewed till the wheat 
was reduced to a sort of milk. This I used to do while walk- 

r* 

ing inside the cell. The size of the cell would not allow me up¬ 
take more than five steps, but this I repeated ten thousand 
times thus giving my body plenty of exercise. I had learnt 
this type of walking in the cell from Govindacharan Kar, a 
veteran from the Andaman islands. This I called my three 
mile race. 

I had made peace with my environment and although 
locked inside a cell for 22 hours out of 24, I felt quite happy. 
My weight increased. This was the reaction of the hunger- 
strike. My putting on weight annoyed my friend Dublish 
very much, who told me curtly half in jest when I managed 
to see him, “Now you have blasted all hopes of securing 
special treatment”. 

Although I had been punished for an attempt to smuggle 
a letter, I went on smuggling letters and getting newspapers. 
Now some of the European prisoners helped me in smug¬ 
gling. They also brought me novels and other books to read. 
Thus I did not feel at all that I was punished with* solitary 
confinement. 
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How Ideas Ripened 


In the meantime judgment had been pronounced in the 
supplementary case in which there were only two accused 
Ashfaqulla and Shachindranath Bakshi. As expected Ashfaq 
was sentenced to death and Bakshi was given transportation 
for life. Thus the number of comrades sentenced to death 
in our case had since mounted to four. Just after sentence 
Ashfaq was sent to the condemned cells of the Fyzabad 
district prison. 

The appeal in both the cases, the main and the supple¬ 
mentary, was to be heard together in the chief court as if 
they were only one case. We had all appealed for revision 
pf our .sentences. At the same time the prosecution had 
appealed for the enhancement of the sentences of six 
accused i.e. of Dublish, Suresh Bhattacharya, Govindacharan 
Kar, Mukufidilal, Jogesh Chatterjee and myself. 

One day I was suddenly called to the Jail office. As f 
could not hit on a plausible reason I thought 1 had beOh 
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called for punishment. Maybe some letter was caught. But 
I Was not put before the head jailer. Indeed he was no¬ 
where to be seen. I was produced as they say in prison 
before a petty officer. He thoughtfully surveyed me from 
head to foot a couple of times and then suddenly coming 
to a decision asked me to take a chair. This was very un¬ 
expected because since I came to Naini, the prison officers 
had never missed an opportunity to din it into my ears that 
I was an ordinary prisoner. Thus the chair was out of 
bounds for me. I immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
the fellow was beating about the bush and he had some¬ 
thing unpleasant for me. At the same time I could feel that 
he did not wish to be brutal about ^t. It was apparent that 
he had some sympathy with me. 

Ultimately the petty officer placed a document in my 
hand and asked me to sign it. I read the thing quickly, but 
my mind did not register any meaning. Then I read it onc^ 
more and realised why the petty officer was hesitating to 
give me the document. It was almost presenting me a death 
warrant—the government was not satisfied with the 14 
years r.i. in my case, they wanted to get my sentence en¬ 
hanced. They wanted to hang me. I signed the document. 
The petty officer taking the document assured me “This is 
a formal thing. It means nothing.” 

The officer had taken it for granted that as the prosecu¬ 
tion had appealed, my sentence would certainly be enhanced 
to hanging and so had I. This must have been his belief, 
but he had told me that this appeal was only formal. 

The chief court duly heard the appeals by us as well as 
those of the government. The sentences of Vishnusharan 
Dublish, Suresh Bhattacharya were enhanced from 7 years 
to 10 years R.I., of Jogesh Chatterjee, Mukundilal and 
Govindacharan Kar were enhanced from 10 years to trans¬ 
portation for life. It was only in my case that th*e chief 
court refused to oblige the police saying very significantly 
that they would have awarded me the highest punishment 
had I not been of tender age. The prosecution had not ap¬ 
peal^, lor the enhancement of ihe, sentence given to Ram*: 
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krishna Khatri, but the court went out of its way to remark 
that the prosecution had not appealed for enhancement in 
his case, had it done so, they would have enhanced his 
sentence. 

Thus the’appeal as far as I was concerned ended in smoke. 
The government failed to send me to the gallows. 

An appeal was however filed on our behalf in the privy 
council, London, but this was also rejected. My father pre¬ 
vailed upon me to submit a mercy petition hoping that in 
view of Saklatwala’s correspondence with Lord Winterton, 
the government might do something. But I did not think 
it mattered at all if I sent a mercy petition touching on the 
point of tender age et'i. I knew it would be rejected and 
it was rejected. 

Cur appeals in the chief court having failed the four 
hangings ncvw appeared to be a certainly. It was merely a 
Question of time. A great agitation to get the sentences 
commuted was going on in the country. In spite of this a day 
in October was fixed, but the hangings did not actually take 
place on that day. This stirred up hopes and the embers of 
the agitation that were dying away at the approach of the 
date again revived. But very soon another date in October 
itself was fixed. This second date chilled me to the marrow. 
But on this date also the hangings did not take place. 
Although I was not able to smuggle newspapers regularly, 
the European prisoners who had access to the head jailer’s 
daily paper kept me fully informed. 

When the hangings were postponed twice, naturally I 
became very hopeful like the millions of Indians who were 
watching the outcome through newspapers. Gandhi how¬ 
ever maintained his sphinxlike silence and did not issue a 
single statement, although all congressmen, from the biggest 
to the smallest, were showing the utmost concern about the 
hangings and the newspapers were full of talk about revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

We had teen convicted in April and now it was the end 
of October'. Out of my fourteen years I had already done 
six months, thirteen and half years still remained. This 
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did not bother me just now, I was worried about the com* 
rades in the condemned cells. 

Although the hangings were postponed twice and this 
would be considered a most unusual occurrence in 
the annals of the revolutionaries, otherwise bristling with 
most romantic events, there did not appear to be much hope 
in the columns of newspapers that 1 managed to smuggle in 
occasionally with the assistance of numerous sources. In the 
meantime one or two prisoners were transferred from Alla¬ 
habad district prison to Naini. Dublish traced these prison¬ 
ers out and pumped them for news about Boshan Singh. 
Then he wrote out the news thus extracted to me. Every 
report said that he was taking life ( easy and was spending 
all his time in reading and prayers. Whenever I received 
some news about Boshan Singh I felt a sort of pain in my 
heart and the feeling of loneliness gripped me. 

November passed off peacefully and hopes mounted high*’ 4 
that probably the British government would this time 
stumble on the right course. But reading between the lines 
of the newspapers did not leave any room for hope. Of 
course resolutions were being passed all over the country 
to save the four comrades. 

In the meantime it was December. I was supposed to be 
in solitary confinement, but by now I had organised the 
clandestine news service quite well. Dublish being in circle 
number two had his own separate service. If there was any 
worthwhile news, we immediately exchanged it. 

Days rolled by. One day I received the stunning news 
that the date for hangings was fixed as 19 December 1927. 
This was the third date. So many times had the date been 
infructuous that I expected that this date also would be 
annulled and the comrades would be saved. 

But this time it was their final date with death. The hangr 
ings were carried out according to schedule. Not only that, 
Bajen Lahiri was hanged on 17 December, two days before 
the other three. Why Lahiri was given two day^ less of life 
remains an undisclosed mystery. In the bureaucracy many 
such mishaps are attributed to typing error, but I don’t think 
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it could be this. The date of hanging is fixed after a lot 
of correspondence and so many parties are involved in the 
act that an error is ruled out. The hangman is commission¬ 
ed, a magistrate has to be present, also a police guard has 
to come. So the theory of typing error is untenable. The 
explanation advanced by Manmohan, my brother and a re¬ 
volutionary in his own right, who was then outside prison, 
may be nearer the truth. The revolutionaries outside had 
decided to break into Gonda prison and rescue Lahiri on the 
18th night. The authorities got the information somehow 
and Gonda being an out of the way district, they could not 
rush reinforcement, so they decided on hanging Lahiri on 
the 17th. Whatever th^ truth, the fact remains that one of 
the four comrades condemned to death was hanged two days 
earlier than his other three colleagues. It was most unusual 
and even in, the annals of revolutionaries bristling with out 
k of the way episodes, there is not to be found a second case 
of this nature. 

Our friend Roshan Singh was.hanged a few miles from 
the place where I was locked. He was hanged early in the 
morning and by twelve o’clock the authentic news of hang¬ 
ing was conveyed to me. I do not actually remember who 
gave me the news, probably it was one of the European 
prisoners or' it was Devidutt, a smuggler of cocaine hailing 
from Kanpur, who used to help me to smuggle newspapers. 
So now there was an end to all speculations. British impe¬ 
rialism had ultimately shown its gory paws. I had been pre¬ 
paring myself for a very long time for this news, but on 
receiving it I rushed into my cell and there for sometime 
I sat looking into nothing. Then I burst into tears, I do not 
know why. For a long time I imagined how Roshan Singh 
must have been hanged, how he must have come out of his 
.cell uttering “Om, Om”, then how he must have mounted the 
steps of the gallows, then the final “Om” and the swing. I 
imagined all this so vividly that I almost witnessed what I 
imagined. JbUy thoughts wandered from Roshan Singh to 
other colleagues. I did not know at that time that Rajen • 
Lahiri had been hanged two days earlier. Either the news 
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did not appear in the newspapers till all the other hangings 
had been carried out, or Gonda was such a god forsaken 
place that there was no correspondent and the news took 
a number of days to reach the papers. 

For me of course the news of the hangings rfieant very 
much more than the loss of some worthy colleagues. It 
meant the end of a most difficult mental chapter. I had 
decided that it would be the limit of my patience. As soon 
as the physical pangs of bereavement subsided a little and 
I sought consolation in the Mazzinian dictum <c Ideas ripen 
quickly when nourished by the blood of martyrs” an uneasy 
feeling began to creep over my mind that the hangings 
though relevant in this context could not be considered de¬ 
cisive and final. 

The news of all the hangings carried on in four separate 
prisons created a furore in the country. Many strongly- 
worded editorials appeared. The Congress, which met after*" 
this event, passed a special resolution. Says the official 
historian “A special resolution was passed deploring the cal¬ 
lousness of government in not commuting the brutal sen¬ 
tences passed in the Kakori case, in spite of the powerful 
public indignation aroused by the vindictive sentences and 
offering the heartfelt sympathy of the Congress to the fami¬ 
lies of the victims.” 

Gandhi of course continued to hold his tongue, but it was 
a sort of tacit defeat for him that this resolution was passed 
in the Congress at all. Gandhi always went out of his way to 
congratulate the viceroys whenever they escaped the bombs 
of the revolutionaries, but for revolutionaries, when they 
were victims of British atrocities he had nothing to say. 
Very few people have noticed the vagaries of his socalled 
nonviolence. Anyway there was great enthusiasm in the 
country and many youths came out to join the revolutionary t 
party, as I* came to know later on. 



Chapter XXVII 

Jail Riot at Naini 


The hangings took place when my long term of 3 month 
solitary confinement was nearing its end. The term actually 
ended on or about 7 January 1928. They now kept my cell 
open throughout the day but within two days I was trans¬ 
ferred to far-away Bareilly central prison. Naini prison was 
within 3 hours railway journey of Varanasi and father could 
pay a visit to me sometimes in spite of paucity of funds and 
ill health, but Bareilly was completely out of bounds for 
him. Indeed I had already seen the last of him at Naini, 
when he came to see me during my 45-day hungerstrike. 

Before I switch on to my life at Bareilly prison let me 
^escribe what happened to Dublish at Naini when I left it. 
Dublish was not just a kid before coming to prison like most 
of us. He was employed as the superintendent of a foundl¬ 
ing home ajjd was supposed to belong to the tribe of the 
worldly wise. His worldly wisdom was however not of a 
brand that refused to bear the cross of a revolutionary and 
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rough life. An Anglo-Indian Ledlie happened to be the 
jailer of the circle in which Dublish was lodged after he 
was separated from me. Ledlie was also a worldly wise man, 
and he decided to leave Dublish alone. Thus Dublish, al¬ 
though not doing prison labour, was not produced before 
the superintendent every week for punishment like me. 
Ledlie was in the habit of extorting bribes'from prisoners. 
He also used to pilfer government property including rations 
of prisoners and carpets etc. 

Dublish as a prisoner was left to himself and Ledlie did 
not mind his smuggling letters and newspapers as long as 
he did not try to smuggle himself out of prison. In Ledlie’s 
time there was absolute peace. Ultimately he was transfer¬ 
red and replaced by another Anglo-Indian jailer named 
Williamson. From the very beginning this Williamson did 
not like Dublish. He saw that Dublish was held in great 
respect by the prisoners. Everybody came to him for advioe* 
and he was a sort of a prophet and oracle unto them. Dub¬ 
lish was aware of the new jailer’s trend of thinking. Wil¬ 
liamson, although an Anglo-Indian, considered himself a full- 
blooded European and suffered from a lot of complexes. He 
openly said to his convict stooges that Ledlie had spoilt 
Dublish and he was going to show him his place. This reach¬ 
ed Dublish and he began to move more cautiously. 

During Ledlie’s period the chapatis distributed among pri¬ 
soners used to be half-baked as well as short of weight. Now 
they were more so, because Williamson in addition to Led¬ 
lie’s vices kept a second-hand car and had an expensive 
wife, necessitating manipulation to make more money. Ledlie 
used to beat prisoners, so did Williamson. Ledlie had already 
exhausted the patience of the convicts, Williamson rendered 
them altogether desperate. The convicts are a fickle-minded 
lot, the habituals are more so. The latter consider prison 
to be their home, and will not tolerate atrocities beyond a 
point. The convicts started conspiring against Williamson in 
batches of two or three. The rumblings of this underground 
conspiracy reached Dublish, but he did not take much in¬ 
terest in these confabulations as he thought nothing would 
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come out of them. The convicts would have been glad to 
get him as leader, but as it is, they went on preparing for 
the mutiny without him. 

Even on the day fixed for mutiny Dublish was quite in 
the dark about the coming events. The conspirators had 
chosen the hour of the distribution of chapatis at noon as 
the zero hour to trigger the mutiny. When chapatis were 
being distributed, some convicts called out to the convict- 
overseer in charge of the distribution that the chapatis were 
short weight and unbaked. The convict-officer could not 
fathom the depth of the discontent and considered the fracas 
as something of a daily occurrence. He thought he had 
only to play the bully/ind he would be able to tame the 
storm. He had hardly begun his speech, when the convicts 
fell upon him like so many wolves and cut off his nose. 
Their real programme was to catch hold of Williamson and 
•pay him back with compound interest for the beating of 
which he was so fond. A few convicts had indeed a design to 
murder him. But Williamson had smelled the situation and 
had taken to his heels. In the meantime the alarm was 
sounded and the prison guards armed with rifles came to 
the circle. The superintendent Major Dhondi, a Parsi, was 
also on his way. Once he had told me that Saklatwala, the 
Parsi m.p. in England, was a madcap. This was because he 
had asked some questions about me in the British parlia¬ 
ment. 

Williamson joined Dhondi’s group and after snatching a 
rifle from one of the warders marched in goose steps in 
front of Dhondi. Some two European convicts also joined 
the party and quite contrary to all the rules of the prison 
manual were supplied with rifles from the warders’ quota. 

The mutineers failing to catch hold of Williamson caught 
hold of,his convict informers and other such persons who 
constituted the infernal machinery of extortion and gave 
them a bad time. Some convicts had climbed the roofs of 
the tiled barracks and were throwing the tiles at the ad¬ 
vancing armed guard. Had Dhondi been properly advised 
(he had no. experience of* prisons) he should have surround- 
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ed the circle with guards to prevent escape and then laid a 
sort of siege. After a few hours some convicts would have 
mellowed and good sense would have prevailed. 

Fordham, the head jailer, was on leave. Williamson was 
in a rage. He knew that in consequence of what had happen¬ 
ed he would be disgraced and marked as a bad jailer. As 
soon as he entered the circle and saw convicts on top of 
the roof, he yelled “Fire!” A convict was shot, others ducked 
and were saved. The habitual s were now terrified, and 
deathlike silence followed. Williamson however heard that 
some shouting was going on inside a barrack. He let the 
armed guards go to that barrack and bayoneted two con¬ 
victs to death. « 

In the meantime he had been thinking furiously and 
stumbled on a scapegoat in Dublish. He thought it would 
be convenient to lay the whole blame at his door. He iny • 
agined thus and thus only he could shift his own responsibi¬ 
lity. The prosecution story was to be like this—Dublish the 
revolutionary failing in his hungerstrike had invented this 
novel method to embarrass the authorities. 

After dealing a death blow to the mutiny and leaving the 
barracks littered with at least two dead convicts and a lot 
of wounded ones, Williamson went at a tangent for Dublish. 
He started a search for Dublish. He asked every convict- 
overseer he met “Where is Dublish?” When Williamson was 
looking for Dublish everywhere except his usual place, 
Dublish suddenly appeared before Dhondi and Williamson 
and asked the latter “Are you looking for me Mr. William¬ 
son?” 

Williamson had expected nothing of this sort. He had 
thought that perhaps Dublish would be sneaking in some 
corner of the barracks and from there the guards would 
ferret him out in a frightened state of body and mind. But 
Dublish was standing before him and shooting him a smile. 
Williamson, who had by this time the blood oij a few con¬ 
victs on his head, was so surprised that the rifle literally 
fell from his hands. In the meantime Major Dhondi Who 
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had freed himself from the spell of Williamson approached 
Dublish and said to him “Then, what is the matter?” 

So Dublish was neither shot nor bayoneted, but taken 
into custody and taken to the cells. The riot had been sup¬ 
pressed and later on a case was instituted against the ring¬ 
leaders. Dublish was made one of the chief accused. This 
suited the accused as well as the authorities. Because of 
Dublish the accused were sure of a good defence and a 
friendly press, on the other hand because of him the prose¬ 
cution could say that there was no internal reason for the 
mutiny, it was he who had engineered it. 

Hearing that Dublish was implicated in this prison riot, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who* lived a few miles away, rang up 
Major Dhondi from Anand Bhavan. After this he visited 
the prison along with Anandiprasad Dubey, prison visitor, 
# and had a talk with Dublish, who explained to them the 
vitfiole thing. Dhondi was a medical man and he had no in¬ 
terest in covering up jailers. He knew Dublish was innocent, 
but he had neither the courage nor the guts to take a stand 
against the official theory propounded by Williamson and 
later on greedily taken up by the prosecution counsel. 

At one stage however the prosecution counsel was ready 
not to press the case against Dublish, but he stipulated that 
Dublish should not have Dubey as his counsel. The fellow 
had a grouse against Dubey, so much so that once they 
almost came to blows in the presence of Dublish. The pro¬ 
secution counsel wanted to foist one of his relatives as a 
counsel on Dublish. This he wanted to do because according 
to British Indian laws the accused facing a charge entailing 
death sentence was entitled to a good counsel at govern¬ 
ment cost. Dublish did not consent to part with Dubey al¬ 
though he was promised acquittal. 

* So far there was no incriminating evidence against Dub¬ 
lish, but now evidence began to spring up. The prison po¬ 
pulation had been thoroughly intimidated and the morale 
of the habltlials was at such a low ebb that any prisoner 
could be coerced to plug qny hole that the prosecution found 
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inconvenient. It was too much to expect a habitual to stick 
to truth, specially when the battle had been completely lost. 

The case dragged on for a long time. The funniest part 
of the whole episode was that in spite of a good defence the 
murder of the two persons bayoneted to death by the armed 
guard was foisted on the rioters and two innocent convicts 
were sentenced to death. 

The law took its socalled course and Dublish although 
completely innocent was sentenced to transportation for life. 
This happened in spite of the fact that a man like Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, who was even then a figure to reckon with, was 
backing Dublish. The high court however reduced his sen¬ 
tence to 5 years. Thus his sentence now became 15 years, 
one year more than mine, although he started with half my 
sentence. Later on Dublish volunteered to go to the Anda¬ 
mans, where he was kept outside the prison as a free man. 

There he came across a brave young revolutionary Laxmi-' 
kant Shukla sentenced to transportation for life for trying 
to kill an Englishman, the commissioner of Jhansi. Shukla’s 
young wife Basumati, like the legendary Sita of the Rama- 
yana, accompanied him to the Andamans. 



Chapter XXVIII 

Bareilly Central Prison 


I left Naini prison without any regrets. From Naini to 
Bareilly it was an interesting journey although fetters had 
been put on me and I had to travel under guard. The pas¬ 
sengers looked at me and I looked back at them without the 
slightest desire to introduce myself and cause a commotion. 
If they took me for a criminal on transfer I was the last per- 
son to mind it. 

I could not but notice a change in the attitude of my 
guards. When I was last transferred from Lucknow to Naini, 
the guards were curt to the passengers and rebuffed their 
advances, but this time, my guards were embarrassingly 
^ager tq parade to the passengers that their ward was not 
that commonplace. This quite amused me. It was apparent 
that the press propaganda that had followed the hangings 
and then the simultaneous hungerstrikes in a few prisons 
had percolated even to tike ranks of the Constables and had 
thawed them. • 
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During the period of our trial, important revolutionaries 
still at large had gone into hiding on the advice from a sec¬ 
tion of revolutionaries which believed that discretion was 
the better part of valour. But after the hangings the youths 
refused to remain inactive. Roughly nearabout the time 
when I was transferred from Naini to Bareilly prison, 
Manindranath Banerjee, a youth from Varanasi, made an 
attempt on the life of Jitendra Banerjee, deputy superinten¬ 
dent of police. Manindra had only two bullets and to be 
sure he lodged both these in the abdomen of the police chief 
Banerjee. In spite of this, the chief did not die. He came 
round after flickering on the verge of death for 3 days. 
Manindra was arrested on the spo£. He was beaten and 
tortured, but he did not speak. The weapon that he used 
had somehow disappeared and could not be recovered. Pro¬ 
bably there was a second youth, but about this Manindra 
never enlightened even me, although I became his best' 
friend a few years later and he died on my lap in Fatehgarh 
central prison. He was given 10 years r.i. 

I had seen Manindra a few times with Rajendra Lahiri. 
He was from a well-known family of Varanasi. A cousin of 
his who had very great influence on him had been an in¬ 
ternee during the first world war. His grandpa was a deputy 
magistrate. During the British period to become a deputy 
magistrate was a very great achievement for an Indian and 
it was almost the highest rung of service to which an Indian 
could hope to rise. His grandpa served the government 
loyally but he came to the decision that whatever else his 
only son might become, he should not become a government 
servant. Accordingly Manindra’s father learned homeopathy 
and became a doctor with a roaring practice among the 
Muslims. His popularity among Muslims was further 
strengthened by his scholarship in Urdu and Persian. 
Manindra was admitted to the revolutionary party ‘through 
tiie Sanyal family. But in this shooting he did not receive 
any help from the main party. He had himself managed to 
get the weapon and the two bullets. f 

Manindra had a number of brothers. All of them except 
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the eldest, who was a sort of spoilt child, went to prison 
and suffered for the country. One of his brothers died just 
after his release from prison and he himself died some six; 
years later in Fatehgarh central prison under very tragic 
circumstances. 

Two of our comrades Bajkumar Sinha and Mukundilal 
were lodged at Bareilly central prison. They had participat¬ 
ed in the general hungerstrike. The prison superintendent 
Colonel Holroyd, a bachelor of 45, had his own ideas about 
everything. In spite of instructions from above to force-feed 
Rajkumar and Mukundilal during the last hungerstrike he 
refused to do so. As a doctor he asserted it was his pre¬ 
rogative to force-feed or 1 not. He claimed that the technique 
of forced-feeding had been invented only to assist mentally 
or physically ailing persons, who could not or would not 
take nutrition. The result was that the condition of the two 
comrades in his jail deteriorated rapidly. Mukundilal with¬ 
drew from the strike on the 32nd day and Rajkumar broke 
it on the 38th day. This was a record of fasting by a hunger- 
striker in India without forced-feeding. As Rajkumar had 
not been given anything for 38 days except water, his sys¬ 
tem refused to function normally even after he broke the 
fast. He had to remain bedridden for a long time and at one 
stage he suffered from such acute stomach trouble that his 
life was despaired. 

By the time I reached Bareilly central prison i.e. nearly 
8 months after the strike Rajkumar had regained his health 
and he had been put to grind corn. This was vindictive on 
Holroyd’s part, but Rajkumar out of sheer defiance did his 
full quota of labour. When after my arrival in Bareilly 
prison I was put up before Colonel Holroyd, he wanted to 
put me also to grind corn. But the Anglo-Indian jailer 
Teyne was an old and experienced fellow. He understood 
that this would land the prison administration in trouble. 
After studying my history ticket which showed that I had 
been all along refusing labour, Teyne came to the conclu¬ 
sion that I might not oblige Holroyd, and a crisis might be 
created. He tactfully avoided the situation by putting me in 
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twisting rope. Soon Rajkumar also was put on this light 
labour. 

Gradually a tacit understanding developed between Teyne 
and us that we would not do any labour, go about the circle 
as we liked, but outwardly we would behave as ordinary 
prisoners. Thus in spite of being worsted in the hunger- 
strike we had achieved a partial victory on points. The 
government refused to give us the status of political priso¬ 
ners, but in actual fact we were already specially treated 
prisoners. 

As we were not doing any prison labour, we had ample 
free time on our hand. All this was devoted to reading. It 
was impossible to live an isolated life in prison without 
newspapers and letters. Some prison warders readily agreed 
to smuggle them. Of course they had to be paid for this. 
Thus we got weekly Pratap (Hindi) regularly. Apart from 
this Sushila Ghosh, Rajkumar’s sister, used to send us cut¬ 
tings of all news likely to interest us. She also sent u$ 
money and eatables. Thus we were very busy all the time. 

Yet life was not really a bed of roses at Bareilly. The 
night change of barrack was in force involving a lot of 
hardship for us because every night we had to sleep in 
a different cell. As this was being enforced from above, 
the local authorities could not give us any concession. This 
was very inconvenient because the nonpolitical prisoners 
who were classed dangerous and put on the ncb had no 
sense of hygiene and cleanliness. They inevitably left the 
cells dirty and stinking. 

Teyne tried his best to persuade the other dangerous 
prisoners to keep the cells clean, but he met with a rebuff. 
Yet he was a genius in his own line. He hit upon a solution 
which left the habituals high and dry. He asked us t to choose 
3 cells in 3 adjacent barracks, in which we three revolu¬ 
tionary prisoners were to pass the night in rotation. 

/ 

Nearabout this time two detenus from Bengal, Pratid 
Bhattacharya and Ganesh Ghosh, were confined in a yard in 
this prison. We established contafct with diem with the help 
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of friendly convicts. They had a good library and we start¬ 
ed smuggling books on all subjects including strategy, 
guerilla warfare etc. The detenus were comparatively well 
•off, so in addition to supplying us mental food, they manag¬ 
ed to send us butter and other dainties. 

This clandestine give and take did not satisfy us. We 
wanted to meet and discuss. It was a mere chance that they 
'were detenus and we were classed as habitual convicts. But 
meeting them was impossible without Teyne’s active help. 
And would he, although a despot inside the four corners of 
the prison, dare to let us meet? Pratul Bhattacharya and 
Ganesh Ghosh had to woo Teyne with presents such as pairs 
of shoes and automati* fan in which kerosene oil was used 
as power. These were rather costly things and the detenus 
had to pawn their allowances in advance for months to col¬ 
lect as much credit to buy him these things. Colonel Holroyd 
*did not usually come inside prison on Sundays. So Teyne’s 
special convict warder would accompany us to the detenu’s 
compound, which was just a couple of hundred yards from 
•the habitual circle. 

Once inside their barrack we cast away our convict cloth¬ 
ings and changed into civilian clothes, brushed our teeth 
with tooth-paste and saw ourselves in a large mirror. To 
begin with we were treated to tea with biscuits, toast, but¬ 
ter, chocolates, sweets, etc. In the meantime the latest news¬ 
papers were spread before us. We were likely to miss some 
important news in this hubbub, so they had been tickmark- 
ed or underlined for us. We glanced at the news and then 
at some point discussion started. They expected to be releas¬ 
ed very soon and take up the fight from the point at which 
they had left it. As for us, they assured us that they will 
not let the country forget us. They asked us to write a narra¬ 
tive of recent revolutionary work in North India in Bengali, 
which they promised to get published after release. 

So between Rajkumar and myself the notes were written. 
We did no*j want to lose an opportunity of publicising the 
martyrs. Later on when these comrades were released, they 
lianded over our notes to Manindranarayan Hoy, a progress 
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sive journalist. He in his turn edited and published them as 
a book named Kakori Shadyantra i.e. Kakori conspiracy. 
This book was banned and Roy was sentenced to 18 months* 
rigorous imprisonment. 

This was not the only book we wrote from prison at this 
time. After the four hangings Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi, our 
friend, wanted to bring out a book on the martyrs from his 
Pratap press. It was risky, but Vidyarthi followed very dif¬ 
ferent principles in journalism. To him journalism was an. 
exercise in truth and a struggle for a better world. He had 
been clapped in prison time and again for his writings. He 
was in search of somebody who could give him a good write¬ 
up on the martyrs, as he could n<*t find any, he sent a 
message to us. About the revolutionary activities of the 
hanged comrades I knew something, but I knew next to 
nothing about the childhood of these comrades .except that 
of Rajen Lahiri of Varanasi. Anyway we wrote out 
whatever we knew. Apart from this Vidyarthi caught holcF 
of a manuscript which was obviously smuggled out by Ram- 
prasad Bismil from his condemned cell at Gorakhpur prison. 

. Our notes and Ramprasad Bismil’s autobiography were 
combined and the whole thing was published under the title 
Kakori ke Shahid in Hindi i.e. Kakori martyrs. The book 
Was a hit in spite of much loose material in Ramprasad’s 
autobiography. The first edition was sold out in a month. 
When a copy of the book was smuggled into prison and I 
read it, I was disappointed to find that Ramprasad made a 
mountain of a mole-hill of his differences with Sanyal. I 
have already explained what was the nature of these differ¬ 
ences, but Ramprasad had misconstrued the whole thing 
and attached motives that were not there at all. 

By the time the second edition of the book was under 
print, the British lion had been aroused from its slumber 
and at once banned its publication. Thus both our attempts 
to take the public into confidence about the life and work 
of revolutionaries, one in Bengali and the other in Hindi, 
met with only partial success, but in the meantime revolu¬ 
tionary work Was taking bold strides. The revolutionaries 
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who had been prevailed upon to hibernate came out of 
their hide-outs. 

An all-white commission was sent to India by the British 
.government in London to enquire into {he state of India 
and to suggest what further crumbs of reforms should be 
thrown to Indians to keep them eternally under leash. This 
enraged all the parties in India and it was decided to boy¬ 
cott the commission. A group of revolutionaries even want¬ 
ed to blow off the train on which the members were travel¬ 
ling. With this object in view my younger brother Man- 
mohan along with Narendra Bhattacharya and Markandeya 
started for Bombay with a generous supply of homemade 
explosives. They considered the UP too hot for their action, 
and chose Bombay for the purpose. But the explosives 
exploded in the train. Markandeya, the leader and manu¬ 
facturer of tjie explosives, along with three passengers were 
’ killed on the spot. The explosive was very powerful and 
the carriage exploded. Narendra was rendered unconscious 
but Manmohan escaped. Later on there was a trial at 
Manmad in which Manmohan and Narendra were awarded 
7 years r.i. 

Thus some revolutionaries reacted. But the main party 
under the leadership of Chandrashekhar Azad and Bhagat 
Singh had no programme of this type. Probably left to 
themselves they would have ignored the commission com¬ 
pletely. In the meantime wherever the commission went, 
it was greeted with black flags and the deafening slogan ‘Go 
back Simon’. From behind the bars we were watching the 
■itinerary of the commission. By this time our smuggling 
apparatus was functioning very well and we received daily 
some newspaper cuttings of important news. Not that Teyne 
was unaware of our activities, but there was a sort of tacit 
lyuce between us, the main plank of which was noninter¬ 
ference. Teyne was convinced that the best way to cope 
with the political prisoners was to leave them alone. 

During the two or three years of prison life full of strug¬ 
gles we had stumbled on the not very happy truth that 
we could not fight on all* fronts simultaneously. This would 
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only land us securely in a lunatic asylum. Thus we had 
chosen a modus operandi for our prison life which would 
appear as buying peace. But we did not shun fight with the 
authorities, only We wanted to take up the fight in a higher 
dimension in such a way that it would be directly linked 
with the struggle for independence. 

From our position of vantage we kept an eye over the 
events happening outside. When the Simon commission 
reached Lahore, it was confronted with a sea of black flags. 
A scuffle followed in which the revered old Lajpat Rai was 
assaulted and beaten on his chest by a young police officer. 
Lajpat Rai later succumbed to his injuries. This shocked the 
whole nation. Protest meetings aryi demonstrations fol¬ 
lowed. We in prison felt that the nation was stagnating and 
the Congress was fumbling in a beaten track without any 
tangible result. We asked in despair: What are, the revolu¬ 
tionaries doing? How many winters will their hibernation 
last? 

At this psychological moment the revolutionary party 
which under the new leadership had added an ‘S’ to its 
initials to emphasise the socialist goal and now called itself 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association stepped into the 
arena and decided to strike. Chandrashekhar Azad, Bhagat 
Singh and Raj guru ambushed the police superintendent 
Saunders responsible for injuring Lajpat Rai and shot him 
dead along with his Indian orderly. The police at once knew 
and we in prison knew that Azad must be behind the scenes. 
We rejoiced at this. 

The police immediately started arrests all over Punjab, 
but Chandrashekhar Azad in the garb of a ho’y man and 
Bhagat Singh as a passenger in a first-class compartment 
with Mrs Durga Bhagavaticharan and Shachi her son, had 
slipped out of Punjab. The police were able to capture some 
revolutionaries in and outside Punjab. But the two chief 
leaders could not be arrested. Azad of course had taken a 
vow never to be arrested alive. Bhagat Singh, had he so 
desired could easily flee to some foreign country like Rash- 
behari Bose or M. N. Roy and l am certain become as emi- 
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nent, but he preferred to remain in the thick of struggles. 
His name was already famous as the builder of the Nau- 
jawan Bharat Sabha throughout the length and breadth of 
the ( Punjab. These sabhas had become stronger than the 
local branches of the Congress. He had studied Marxism 
and was convinced that the attainment of socialism was 
the goal of the revolutionary struggle. 

Bhagat Singh’s name began to be openly connected with 
the Saunders murder. In spite of this he along with Batu- 
keshwar Dutt threw a bomb each in the hall of the Central 
Assembly only to make the deaf hear as it was said in the 
pamphlet which was simultaneously dropped with the 
bombs. It was during this occasion that the slogan ‘Inqilab 
Zindabad!’ was given. This has since become the battlecry 
of all shades of leftists and remains so today. Later on the 
two revolutionaries gave a very important statement in 
»which they propounded socialism as the objective of the 
revolutionaries. 

Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt could escape from the As¬ 
sembly Hall after dropping the bombs, but they remained 
standing and raised the slogan Inqilab Zindabad! (Long 
live Revolution) till they were arrested. I remember the 
days when the news beginning from the assassination of 
Saunders to the arrest of Bhagat Singh and Dutt in the 
Central Assembly Hall, came to us in prison. We were happy 
that the revolutionaries were active. We wanted to forge a 
living link with them. Presently some opportunity offered 
to enable us to show our solidarity, but to this I shall come 
hack later on. 

Heroic stand of great Bhagat Singh and his comrades, 
in the course of the hungerstrikes, trials and statements 
lasting for nearly 2 years, ending in his hanging with Raj- 
guru and Sukhdeo, he emerged as a national figure of great 
importance. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote the following some 
seven years after the hangings: 

“It was this sense of national humiliation that weighed on the 
mind of Incfta and when Lalaji’s death came soon after, in¬ 
evitably it was connected with the assault, and sorrow itself 
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gave pride of place to anger and indignation. It is well to appre¬ 
ciate this, for only so can we have some understanding of subse¬ 
quent events, of the phenomenon of Bhagat Singh, and of his 
sudden and amazing popularity in north India ... Bhagat Singh 
was not previously well known; he did not become popular be¬ 
cause of an act of violence .... . 

“Bhagat Singh thus did not become popular because of his act 
of terrorism, but because he seemed to vindicate, for the moment, 
the honour of Lala La3 pat Rai, and through him of the nation. 
He became a symbol; the act was forgotten, the symbol remain¬ 
ed, and within a few months each town and village of the Pun¬ 
jab, and to a lesser extent the rest of northern India, resounded 
with his name. Innumerable songs grew up about him, and the 
popularity that the man achieved was something amazing.” 

This is all very good, sound and,, objective analysis and 
no historian can pick holes in it. But is this not the way of 
all fame? Can we not apply the same norms of objective 
analysis to the popularity of all such figures 9s Churchill, 
Gandhi and others and reach the same conclusion. Then 
why did Nehru go out of his way to look too closely at 
Bhagat Singh’s fame? If Bhagat Singh became a symbol of 
the resurgent nation due to certain causes, is it not a fact 
that others of very much less intrinsic worth became sym¬ 
bols for the same reason. In the same manner Jawaharlal 
Nehru was eager to explain away his spiritual and gentle 
looks when he was on hungerstrike. In his autobiography 
he wrote: 

“They were all very weak and bedridden, and it was hardly 
possible to talk to them much. Bhagat Singh had an attractive, 
intellectual face, remarkably calm and peaceful. There seemed, 
to be no anger in it. He looked and talked with great gentleness, 
but then I suppose that anyone who has been fasting for a 
month will look spiritual and gentle.” 

Again this analysis is very good, sound and objective, but 
reading between the lines one would discover certain no$ 
very healthy symptoms in the writing. 



Chapter XXIX 

The Jail Commission and a Hungcrstrike 


Just before Major Bhandari came as our superintendent, a 
prison commission was set up to inquire into the adminis¬ 
tration of the prisons. It consisted of former chief justice 
Sir Lewis Stewart (chairman), Pandit Jagatnarain and 
Haffiz Hidayat Hussein. Colonel Palmer was acting as secre¬ 
tary. The commission was set up as an almost direct result 
of the Naini and Varanasi riots. I have already described 
the Naini prison riots in which my friend Dublish was im¬ 
plicated. The Varanasi prison riots followed on its trail, but 
it was a bigger riot. 

The commission visited each and every prison in the pro¬ 
vince. Wherever it went, it specially met the Kakori priso¬ 
ners, Who gave very long statements covering every aspect 
of prison administration. During the last 3 years or so of 
prison life I had seen a lot. I had also read a good amount 
of literature on criminology and penology. The subject fasci¬ 
nated me, specially because I was living in the midst of a 
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pulsating laboratory where I could test at firsthand the 
theories of criminologists. Few of these writers had access 
to such a vast amount of material as I had. The court, police 
and prison officials who were the only reliable writers on 
the subject with direct knowledge of case-histQries were 
only able to reach the fringe of the workings of the prison¬ 
ers* minds. It is only in the presence of a fellow-prisoner 
that the prisoner opens his mind fully. This also he does not 
do all at once, but the truth comes out in trickles. These 
have to be pieced together carefully to make a coherent 
mosaic of the man. Apart from this one is undergoing a 
metamorphosis all the time. 

All the Kakori prisoners specially Sanyal, Dublish, Sinha 
and I submitted long written statements. They were full of 
unpalatable truths repugnant to the British government. 
Had these statements been printed as appendixes to the 
report of the commission, the report would have been a. 
great document for criminologists and penologists of the 
world. But the commission only mentioned our names and 
made short shrift of our statements. But this was ex¬ 
pected. How could the erstwhile chief justice Sir Lewis 
Stewart stomach it? The facts presented in my statement 
that a good number of convicts were innocent of the parti¬ 
cular crimes they had been convicted of surely would have 
been too much for the myth of British justice. 

When Sir Stewart came to Bareilly prison, he asked me to 
write particularly about the practice of unnatural offences 
in prisons. Accordingly in my statement I gave special im¬ 
portance to homosexuality as prevalent in the prisons. My 
main thesis was that the offence could not be rooted out 
by exemplary punishments. I wrote in so many words that 
the judges who strut as embodiments of virtue and sen¬ 
tence people to 20 and 30 years hard labour (I had already 
come across one Mazbut Singh sentenced to 75 yfcars of 
hard labour) expect that a criminal would remain a celibate 
for, such a long period. This is absurd. Not only that, I wrote 
that were the judges called upon to remain qfslibate for 
such a long time, they would fail. This statement was very 
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true, but this went against the grain of the penal system 
as practised by mankind. Naturally the learned members 
of the commission blacked out my statement as well as those 
of my comrades. The commission could not countenance such 
a radical change, so they like good honest people buried 
their wigged heads under the sand and went to sleep. 

Anyway our statements were there before the commis¬ 
sion. In place of finding some way out of the blind alley into 
which the penal system of mankind as a whole had drifted, 
creating as many problems as it solved, the commission 
branded our statements as Unsubstantiated. This was natural 
for a body of people who wanted to perpetuate the system 
and not to pull it down. 

Among the statements submitted by political prisoners, 
Sachin Sanyal’s statement was singled out for special praise. 
He was called an intellectual of considerable merit and his 
' statement was characterised as sober and judicious. Cer¬ 
tainly he had seen more of prison life than we had seen. 
But with all his experience, he made the most astounding 
statement that the convict-overseers were responsible for 
corruption and bribery in prisons. The two jail riots had 
proved that corruption and bribery were rampant in the 
prisons. This had to be explained away by finding some 
scapegoat and Sanyal had very generously supplied it by 
speaking only half the truth and withholding the other half. 
It was open to Sanyal not to make a statement at all, but 
when he spoke he should have spoken the whole truth. 
Anyway his statement was used as a handle by the com¬ 
mission to save the system, and our statements were scuttled. 

The report of the commission was only an eyewash. It did 
not so much as create a mild stir. The appointing of the 
commission had been trumpeted with great fanfare, but its 
report was quietly consigned to the waste paper basket. 
Yet it was not altogether useless, it had smoothed the 
ruffled conscience of the bureaucracy, if it had one. 
Coming to the question of treatment to prisoners the 
commission referred to the prevalence of racial discri¬ 
mination in the jails in a mild apologetic tone. The com- 
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mission recommended that Kakori prisoners not convicted 
of dacoity should be classed as casuals. They specially men¬ 
tioned the case of Bajkumar Sinha, in whose conviction in 
a dacoity the prosecution counsel Jagatnarain and chief 
justice Sir Lewis Stewart had played their respective roles. 
By now they knew full well that Rajkumar had not taken 
part in any dacoity. But they were the prisoners of their 
own falsehoods to such an extent that they could not do 
anything, so once more to soothe their guilty conscience they 
went out of their way and recommended that Rajkumar 
although convicted of a dacoity should be classed as a 
casual. The recommendation was ridiculous, but viewed in 
proper perspective it was very revealing. It is a pity that in 
spite of this almost public confession by the chief justice 
as well as the prosecution counsel of the Kakori trial, our 
press did not take up the fact that gross miscarriage of 
justice had taken place in the case of Rajkumar Sinha even 
according to the prevailing laws of the British empire. 1 
think this was not done because in the eyes of intellectual 
Indians the law as well as the whole regime had no locus 
standi. 

This much for the jail commission. Now let me resume 
the narrative. We knew at some stage or other a showdown 
with Major Bhandari was inevitable. The situation was very 
intriguing indeed. Judged by the prison laws as they were, 
he was an excellent officer. If the special treatment we were 
-enjoying in regard to labour (it amounted to complete 
exemption) and other items such as freedom for occasional 
private cooking went counter to jail rules, that was not his 
fault. He was there to enforce the rules as they were, good, 
had or indifferent. 

We watched each step that the Major was taking. The 
hadmashes who enjoyed identical concessions and served as 
a sort of cosy buffer state or no man’s land as far as the 
■security of our concessions were concerned, had fallen in 
line. 

f 

From time to time we used to receive parcefs of books 
from friends in many languages. We # also bought some books 
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every month. As we could not buy anything except books, 
we spent the little money that we received on books only. 
We ordered some books from European countries also. One 
day Rajkumar Sinha and I were called to the jail office. 
Each of us had received a parcel of books and so we were 
called to receive the books. In reality the parcels had al¬ 
ready been opened and we were called to take delivery of 
the books. This used to be the greatest occasion of pleasure 
for us. Nothing was more exhilarating for us than the smell 
and look of new books. They made us forget that we were 
confined in prison with heavy punishments. As soon as we 
were told by the officer styled ticket-muharrir or keeper 
> cf tickets that we had bpen called to receive books,’ we felt 
delighted. Imagine our chagrin and despair when we found 
our books, among which was a German grammar, torn of 
their bindings. They looked like birds whose feathers had 
’been plucked. Both of us wanted to go on hungerstrike on 
the spot, as a protest against this vandalism, but by now 
we had become wiser. If the public does not know, why 
we were on hungerstrike, the government could misrepre¬ 
sent us thus knocking the bottom out of it and rendering 
us ridiculous before our countrymen. We pocketed the in¬ 
sult for the time being although we had been hit at a rather 
delicate point. 

We were officially told that they had instructions to cut 
open all hard binding of books. By the time we returned 
to the barrack we learnt the background. Sachindranath 
Sanyal having failed to get his release by all other means 
conspired with two ordinary convicts to escape from prison. 
He was like us on night change of barrack i.e., every night 
he had to sleep in a different barrack. It was arranged with 
the writer (in jail jargon a writer was a petty convict clerk) 
that on the appointed night he would be locked in the bar¬ 
rack in which the two convicts were being kept. But it 
happened that on the appointed day the duty of that 
convict clerk who used to allot the barracks to prisoners 
on night change of barrack was changed with the result that 
Sanyal could not go to tjie barrack where the gratings had 
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been almost cut. But the two ordinary convicts who were 
associated with the conspiracy became impatient and did 
not want to wait for Sanyal. They sawed the gratings and 
got out of the barrack. They reached as far as the outer 
wall and were caught while trying to negotiate it. One of 
them confessed the whole plot from A to Z implicating 
Sanyal. This was followed by a thorough search of the 
person of Sanyal, but nothing implicating was found on his 
person or with any of the persons with whom Sanyal was 
friendly. Thus there was nothing against him except the 
.statement of a convict lodged in a different barrack. The 
authorities were convinced of Sanyal’s complicity, but they 
could not take any action against* him except to transfer 1 
him to Agra prison. 

On enquiry it was found that Sanyal’s number one ac¬ 
complice Lai Khan had kept the iron-cutting saw concealed 
inside the hard binding of his copy of the Qoran. In all 
other matters the bureaucracy was very slow to act, but 
in this matter it acted very promptly and a circular was 
issued banning all hard covers of books. 

This background story convinced us that for the time 
being it was better to sit on the fence. At this stage our 
number increased with the coming of Bakshi. Once more 
■we plunged into studies. 

But the atmosphere was charged and there were sure 
signs of the approaching storm. Although we did not do 
any labour, we used to go to the building which was known 
as factory. We even feigned to do labour when Major Bhan- 
dari visited the factory. But we used to leave the factory 
at 1 p.m. and go away to the barracks. In reality there was 
not much difference between the factory and the residential 
barracks as far as the architecture and the atmosphere were 
concerned, but the barracks were more human ps their 
drabness and monotony were relieved by occasional patches 
of gardens consisting of flowers and grass. During the days 
the atmosphere was also more congenial because all the 
prisoners had been despatched to the factories, only a few 
Temained who were on duty in the garden or the barracks. 
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Gradually we had created some traditions comfortable 
for us, one of which was that we used to leave the factory 
at I p.m. when all the officers had left for lunch, some to 
return, others such as the superintendent not to return at 
all. In reality we had followed on the trail blazed by the 
badmashes with whom the authorities had made their peace. 
We did not leave in a body, but slipped away one by one 
not to make it too glaring so that it might not seem that 
we were defying or breaking the laws. 

On that day I was the first to leave with my bundle of 
books, but I was stopped by the warder on duty. I refused 
to stop and there was a row. The warder was one of the 
good ones but on that‘day he became rather nasty. I knew 
that the gauntlet had been thrown and I had no alternative 
but to accept it. So I became nastier, refused to obey his 
orders and' walked off to the circle. 

It appears that the whole blueprint of clash was ready 
and it was unleashed on us. The warder could stop me phy¬ 
sically, but he did not do that. He made a report of the 
incident to the Jailer Shrikishan adorning it with his in¬ 
vention that I had threatened to beat him. Next day I was 
put up before the superintendent for punishment. 

In the meantime I had consulted the comrades. They ask¬ 
ed me not to stand any nonsense from the superintendent. 
They also promised to back me up in case there was a fight. 
The' consensus was that I should avoid struggle, but not at 
the cost of any concessions that we had won. That very 
night this news was prepared and smuggled out, so that 
-our friends might not be caught napping if we had to take 
to hungerstrike. 

At the first sight I understood that Major Bhandari was 
^on the war path. He did not ask me any question, tried 
to look as stern as he could and awarded me 2 months* 
bar fetters. I immediately reacted that this was very unjust, 
and topped it with the declaration that I should be con¬ 
sidered on^hungerstrike from this moment. Major Bhandari 
did not expect this, his face fell and he asked the warders 
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to take me away. When I returned to the barrack the news 
of my punishment had already reached the comrades and 
they were waiting for me in the middle of the circle. I in¬ 
formed that I had already declared hungerstrike. 

They fully supported the step taken by me, but said they 
would not immediately join the strike, as that might hinder 
the process of smuggling news to friends outside. They said 
after sending all the news they would join, in the mean¬ 
time they would openly dissociate from the strike to set the 
spies off the track. I had nothing to say. 

Next day I was again put up before the Major for punish¬ 
ment. This time for hungerstriking. Major Bhandari was in 
a vicious mood. He was by now perhaps aware of the faux 
pas he had made, but he could not retrace his steps. He 
awarded me separate confinement for one month in addition 
to bar fetters for two months already given. This was no¬ 
thing unexpected. 

I was marched off straight from the Major’s office to a 
cell of barrack number four. Barrack number four consisted 
of dark cells built for defeated fighters for Burmese inde¬ 
pendence. One could not thread a needle in these cells 
during noon and the floor was uncemented and emitted a 
stink. This time I was not allowed to meet my comrades,, 
the comrades also did not try to see me to keep up the ap¬ 
pearance of indifference. 

When the solid iron door closed behind me, leaving me 
inside the dark cell, I realised that it was going to be rather 
tough. The law was on Major Bhandari’s side. The courts 
had condemned me to hard labour for fourteen years. It 
was no use saying that I had managed to avoid labour for 
a few years, so it had become my birthright not to do any 
labour. This excuse was not tenable at all. But I was cer¬ 
tain that we could not go back. The rights that w,e had f 
won in the course of years of struggle, not only in this 
prison, but in all prisons wherever there was a Kakori pri¬ 
soner, could not be abandoned like this. 

When I had started seeing a little and had juit surveyed 
the cell a convict whom I could net see but whose voice- 
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I recognised, told me not to bother, everything was all right. 
This cryptic message had a soothing effect on me. I knew 
that friends were active, but I felt so lonely in a prison 
cell that every now and then I wanted concrete proof of 
ir sympathy. 

JNext day Rajkumar and Bakshi joined the strike. Mukun- 
jdilal was deliberately kept out of the strike, because it was 
fought that thus he could be more useful. Even after the 
jwp comrades joined the strike, Major Bhandari kept up 
the hectoring tone and talked of more and more punish¬ 
ments. 

When after two days the news of our hungerstrike ap¬ 
peared in the papers, jt was then that the Major realised 
that he was dealing with difficult people with friends out¬ 
side. The hungerstrike had become at one stroke a part of 
the great political agitation raging over the whole country. 
In our petition to the government we had referred to the 
cutting of the hard bindings of books. We told that the 
government guided by an obscurantist policy was bent upon 
making our life impossible. Who would supply us books, if 
his books were tom and mutilated? There was a veiled re¬ 
ference to special treatment to which we were entitled as 
political prisoners but we did not say in so many words that 
this was a hungerstrike for special treatment. We mention¬ 
ed special treatment so that in case the strike did not end 
easily we could take up the bigger demand and fight it out. 
Rut in case the Major cut my fetters, cancelled the separate 
Confinement and tacitly recognised our right not to do 
labour, we would go back to status quo ante bellum. 

> Mukundilal proved to be a good public relations man. 
By the fourth day of our hungerstrike we began getting 
cuttings of news relating to our strike. They imparted a 
felew to our otherwise bleak life. The greatest suffering in a 
hungerstrike is not however the pangs of hunger, but the 
Uncertainty inherent in such a situation. Thus one day of 
fast is quite different from one day of hungerstrike. I have 
biready written how a hungerstrike every time is a new 
torture, the Only difference being that on the first occasion 
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you are uncertain about your own strength, but on subse¬ 
quent occasions you know you can do it. This is just like a 
soldier getting used to the battlefield. 

The feeling that I was part of a countrywide struggle, 
perhaps a world struggle (at that time the atom bomb had 
not been invented and we could indulge in such, dreams) 
gave me a feeling of solidarity. But the pangs were therd 
as also the vacuum. At this time accidentally I stumbled on 
something that solved all the problems at hand and so to 
say changed my life. It was so important that a new dimen¬ 
sion was added to my life. Among my acquaintances in 
prison there was a convict named Balkhandi. He was classed 
as a recidivist, a hardened criminal., In the beginning I kept 
him at arm’s length. But one trait in him interested me 
from the very beginning. He spoke only the dialect of 
Varanasi and never tried to learn the local dialect, although 
he had been years in Bareilly. 

It is because of this that I was gradually drawn towards 
him. Little by little he revealed the story of his life and I 
became very much interested. He was a conscientious work¬ 
er in a mill at Varanasi, rather timid. Somehow he was 
drawn into a strike. The strike failed. Everybody returned 
to work, but impelled by a strong feeling of say antedelu- 
vian heroism, he refused to go back. He had to fall upon 
odd jobs to support himself and his young wife. A friend 
appeared on the scene and initiated him in the ways of 
thieving. That friend happened to see his wife accidentally 
and became interested in her. Thus the drama developed and 
Balkhandi found himself in prison for the first time pre* 
sumably betrayed by his friend. His wife left without any 
resources depended on the friend for everything including 
the legal defence of Balkhandi. After his conviction his wife 
was bagged by the friend, and was stranded in the red light 
area. The drama was further deepened by the revelation that 
Balkhandi after his release went to his wife, who placed 
herself and all the little money that she had collected at 
his disposal. Balkhandi did not feel attache^ to her and 
Within a few days he decamped with all her money. Later 
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on he was again arrested and his wife sent a lawyer to 
defend him and so on and on. 

All this Balkhandi had revealed to me gradually in the 
course of nearly a year or even more. It was only during 
occasional* fits of repentence that he divulged the details. 
.At first I got the idea that he was a victimised mill-hand. 
At this stage the mill-owner was the villain of the piece. 
Later on when he opened up a little more, the villain 
was the “friend”. Finally, he himself appeared to be the 
■villain until no villain was left in the field or if one must 
have a villain in the old-fashioned manner, it was the 
society. 

During hungerstrike* the life story of Balkhandi and his 
wife, which I had casually listened to as I had listened to the 
Intimate life-stories of so many convicts, filled all the 
crevices of my mind so much so that it became an obsession. 
For some time I could not think of anything except him. 
The only thing about the whole affair that had impressed 
me was that with each sitting the picture had changed as 
it does with the strokes of the brush of an artist, with the 
result that the outline was only clear when the last stroke 
of the brush had been made. 

In spite of the pangs of hunger a hungerstriker gets some 
sleep, but the obsession kept my nerves snapping. This 
fluid and tortuous condition in which all thoughts seemed 
“to be flying upside down in a disorderly manner lasted for 
a couple of days. Then I got a good snatch of sleep. I thought 
that I had been cured, but soon it was Balkhandi again. And 
“this time it came in a soft medium. The series of visions had 
now been decoded into language. And thus my first novel 
was written, every sentence and chapter tumbled over each 
other, like a river in spate, but they did not get mixed up 
in the process. They immediately sprang up to form an 
orderly line in a very simple and natural manner. I had 
no paper and pen, but that didn’t matter. Every sentence 
■was complete with commas, full-stops and notes of inter¬ 
jections etc\As soon as I got pen and ink (it took nearly a 
year to get this *privilege’) I wrote down the novel. Thus 
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my first novel was revealed to me during the unnatural 
state of a hungerstrike. 

The hungerstrike continued, but I had become indifferent 
to it. I was in the middle of my novel. On the sixth day- 
our nonstriking comrade Mukundilal was sent to *see us. He 
brought some terms for the termination of the strike. The 
Major would cut my fetters and cancel the solitary confine¬ 
ment if we called off the strike. We sent Mukundilal back 
saying this was all right, but the order regarding the binding 
of books should also be rescinded. To this the Major agreed. 
He assured Mukundilal that bindings in future would not 
be cut until there was reason to suspect foul play, and in 
case bindings were cut, the book wopld be rebound at gov¬ 
ernment expense. 

Thus we called off the strike. My fetters were cut, we were 
removed from the cells and normal life as it was before the 
strike was resumed. We did not see the Major for some time 
and when we got a glimpse of him he was considerably 
cooled down. Thus the strike ended in a resounding victory* 
for us. 



•Chapter XXX 

Hungers trike to the Finish 


This peace did not last. We resumed our studies and exer¬ 
cises, but our eyes were riveted on events outside. Bhagat 
Singh and Dutt began their hungerstrike for special treat* 
ment in August 1929. The other revolutionaries awaiting 
their trial at Lahore joined this strike after 30 days. We 
could connect our strike with the bigger strike going on, 
but our strike was a local one and we had an easy victory. 
So we wanted to await further events. Their was a fight for 
all political prisoners, so we eagerly kept ourselves posted 
with the progress of the strike. 

B. K. Dutt was physically very much weaker than Bhagat 
Singh, hence his condition very soon began to cause anxiety. 
In the meantime the condition of Jatin Das, who joined 
*the strike one month later was reported to be worse. This 
was, to say the least, very intriguing and mysterious. Yet 
Jatin Das was not that weak. This was proved later on. There 
could be 0nly one explanation that in the case of Bhagat 
Singh and \)utt forced-feeding was very successful. Later 
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on it was confirmed that Jatin Das could not be force-fed. 
The full and frank history of this hungerstrike has yet to 
be written. 

I had seen B. K. Dutt at Kanpur. He belonged to the band 
of youths that had grown round the veteran Suresh Bhatta- 
charya. Jatin Das was from Calcutta. He had several times, 
come to Varanasi and I had at least joined one action in. 
which he also took part. 

Jatin’s condition became so precarious that the govern¬ 
ment expressed its readiness to release him on bail. Jatin 
knew that this would be walking into a trap, so he imme¬ 
diately made it known that he would not like anybody to 
stand bail for him. By 7 September Jatin was in a state of 
coma and his body was paralysed. Inch by suspense-filled 
inch death, was settling on his body. The strike continued, 
with Jatin Das sinking every moment. It was now a cer¬ 
tainty that Jatin Das was going to die. Subhas* Bose sent 
Rs. 600 on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta so that after 
death the body of Jatin Das might be sent to Calcutta. 

On 13 September Jatin Das expired. We learnt of it on 
that very day or the day after. The British government 
had deliberately murdered him. It aroused more indignation 
than sorrow throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try. The real truth was that Jatin’s martyrdom raised the 
country to a higher pitch of enthusiasm than the death of 
any other patriot so far. Yet he was not the first Indian: 
revolutionary to die as a hungerstriker. Ramrakha and pro¬ 
bably one other revolutionary had died in the Andamans, 
but the news of their martyrdom did not reach the main¬ 
land except in a mutilated form after years of the death, 
when it had become cold history. 

Jatin’s dead body was carried in a train all the way from 
Lahore to Calcutta nearly a thousand miles and at every 
station it was given tremendous ovation and loaded with 
garlands and flowers. What had appealed to the people most 
was. that he could get released for a song, he had only to 
waive his objection to somebody standing surety for him, 
but he rffused to do so and deliberately walked into death’s 
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parlour. The ovation which was given to Jatin’s body on 
the wayside stations and the 600,000 people who came to 
mourn his death when it was put on the funeral pyre was 
not only unprecedented but unsurpassed .in the history of 
India. C. R. Das however had been mourned by as big a 
crowd. Jatin Das had a frail feminine build. By nature he 
was a talkative person, of cheerful disposition with a hail- 
fellow-well-met smile for everybody. Once he came to Vara¬ 
nasi and stayed with Rajen Lahiri, one of the four persons 
hanged in the Kakori conspiracy case. On that occasion I 
had seen something of him. Now that he had become the 
Indian Terence MacSwiney I felt proud that I had known 
him. We could not remain silent onlookers of the hunger- 
strike which was contihuing even after Jatin’s death. This 
hungerstrike had taken up the same demands which we 
had taken up and which we had withdrawn wrongly mis¬ 
guided by dur friends outside. 

The whole country was very much agitated. Gandhi more 
than anybody else should have come forward to congratu¬ 
late Jatin Das, but he kept mum. Here is what Subhas 
Bose wrote on the subject later on 

“Evidently the martyrdom of Jatin Das which had stirred the 
heart of the country did not make any impression on him. The 
pages of Young India ordinarily filled with observations on all 
political events and also on topics like health, diet etc. had 
nothing to say about the incident. A follower of the Mahatma 
who was also a close friend of the deceased wrote to him enquir¬ 
ing as to why he had said nothing about the event. The Mahatma 
replied that he had purposely refrained from commenting, be¬ 
cause if he had done so, he would have done so unfavourably.’* 

I wonder what Gandhi could say about Jatin Das except 
that he did not belong to his party, therefore his supreme 
sacrifice was not to be publicised. When the British govem- 
*ment Kept its eyes closed and its ears plugged towards the 
agitation that gripped the country after Jatin’s martyrdom, 
we naturally thought that it wanted to intimidate political 
prisoners. We at once declared a hungerstrike and took up 
the same demands as the Lahore prisoners. We were again 
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Hustled into the dark cells built for Burmese freedom- 
fighters. 

Our line of communication was sought to be disrupted l>y 
Major Bhandari, but he failed miserably. On the contrary 
he was confronted with a grave problem. 300 ordinary pri¬ 
soners also joined the strike. We never asked them to do so 
and in reality felt very embarrassed, but they had sponta¬ 
neously hungerstruck impelled by the atmosphere created 
by the martyrdom of Jatin Das, the echoes of which reached 
them in a garbled manner. Major Bhandari tried to suppress 
the news of ordinary prisoners taking part in the strike, 
but the news found its way to the press. This irritated the 
Major very much and now he took recourse to high-handed 
and also illegal methods to suppress the strike. On the third 
day with the help of the jailers he prepared at random a 
list of ringleaders. One by one these prisoners were taken 
out of the cells and beaten till they spat blood and agreed 
to take food. This method did not succeed in all cases, but 
these also later on surrendered, I believe, on account of the 
pangs of the hunger. Although we were not happy at the 
way the strike was suppressed, their withdrawal from the 
strike took a great burden off our mind, because we had 
nothing to offer them. The Lahore strike was a completely 
political strike, in which everything was out of focus except 
the demands of the political prisoners. 

After some days the Lahore prisoners postponed their 
strike on assurances from leaders who had supposedly taken 
up their cause. I think this was wrong on their part as it 
was wrong on our part when we terminated our strike on 
the advice of Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi in 1927. But as the 
Lahore prisoners constituted the main plank and we three 
had only a supporting role we also called off our strike. We 
had not recovered from the August strike when t in Septem¬ 
ber we had again plunged in the strike. This shattered our* 
health, both physical and mental. We were convinced that 
in spite of the martyrdom of Jatin Das the British govern¬ 
ment had once more successfully postponed file special 
treatment. 
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Very soon our fears proved to be correct. The government 
had promised an early solution, but in place of takiny the 
matter in hand in an earnest manner, they indulged in all 
types of dilatory tactics. Provincial jail enquiry committees 
were sought to be set up. In reality nothing happened. It 
was apparent even to the most optimistic leaders that the 
government did not mean business. 

In the meantime the Congress assembled at Lahore had 
passed a resolution declaring complete independence as its 
goal. Thus the situation outside was stiffening, this we 
-could feel even from behind the bars. Although our Septem¬ 
ber strike ended in smoke, Major Bhandari had understood 
that the best policy for Jiim was to leave us alone. 

Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life in the Assembly bomb case at Delhi. From 
Delhi they ^rere taken to Lahore to stand their trial for 
'political conspiracy. In B. K. Dutt’s case the government 
•came to the conclusion that transportation for life was the 
highest punishment that could be given to him, there was 
not sufficient evidence to send him to the gallows, so he 
was dropped from the Lahore case. Bhagat Singh was de¬ 
clared the leader of the Lahore conspiracy and a leader he 
proved in all respects. In the court he was always up with 
some statement that added lustre to the revolutionary cause. 
Instinctively he always said and did the correct thing. One 
has only to compare the presidential address of Jawaharlal 
Nehru delivered at the Lahore congress and the statement 
•of Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt in the Assembly bomb case 
to feel the intellectual stature of the revolutionary leaders. 

In the meantime my father died on 16 January 1930. Babu 
Shriprakash while communicating the news had asked the 
jailer to break the news gently to me. How he actually con¬ 
veyed tl)e news to me was thus. In the evening my cell was 
being locked. A petty clerk came running, he handed over 
Shriprakashji’s letter to me and immediately the cell was 
locked. I wondered what the letter was. As there was suffi¬ 
cient light ^managed to read the letter. At first the 
meaning elucred me, but*gradually the truth dawned over 
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me. I had not seen father for nearly two years and even 
today I do not know the exact circumstances under which 
he die^ I could find out the details after my release but 
I dared not ask people lest I receive more painful news. 
When my father died my brother Manmohan • was doing, 
his sentence in Sabarmati jail and he had no communica¬ 
tion with me and here I was locked in a cell at Bareilly 
central prison with the letter in my hand. 

The hearing of the Lahore case was nearing its end. It is 
I think this fact more than anything else that forced Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues to come to a quick decision and 
by February 1930 they were again on hungerstrike with the 
same demands. As soon as we leaiyit about it we decided 
to follow suit. We had done nearly 4 years of prison and 
we knew what was to be in prison. Although we had wrest¬ 
ed certain very substantial concessions for us, life as it was 
could not go on like this for fourteen years. We decided that 
even if the Lahore prisoners withdrew we must this time 
fight to the finish. 

We in Bareilly prison joined the hungerstrike on 7 Febru¬ 
ary, which happened to be my 22nd birthday. What a 
splendid manner of celebrating one’s birthday! My mind was 
still clouded with the news of the death of my father. This 
did not in any way weaken my resolution, on the other hand 
it steeled me. In spite of the tremendous publicity that had 
followed the martyrdom of Jatin Das, we knew the fight 
would be tough because the British government was on the 
war path. We prepared ourselves for a long strike, even 
death. The cause was so great that it called for one or two 
more Jatins. 1 

The government had also been quietly preparing for this 
head-on collision. Dealing with this hungerstrike was not 
left to the whims of the man on the spot. This time the 
central government had issued detailed instructions. The 
instructions said that forced-feeding not only sustained the 
hungerstrikers morally and physically, it helped the hunger- 
strikers conceal surreptitious eating. The central investi¬ 
gation , (the Indian equivalent of Scotland Yard or the f.bx> 
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department had informed the government that in one much 
publicised hungerstrike the political prisoners were on the 
one hand being force-fed by the authorities, on the other 
they were helping themselves to smuggled liquids. Any way 
the new instructions were that forced-feeding should be 
avoided as far as possible and if it was taken recourse to, 
it should be only to the extent of keeping the lamp of life 
barely burning. Formerly the aim of forced-feeding was not 
to allow the hungerstriker to lose weight. 

Major Bhandari did not like us doing politics in jail. But 
with our hungerstrikes and the press publicity that followed 
and supplemented them, we were certainly participating in 
, outside events and in a i way more effectively. This time 
when we declared hungerstrike Major Bhandari became 
very angry for two very cogent reasons, firstly he thought 
he had seen the last of hungerstrikes, secondly he was to 
proceed on leave, but owing to our strike his leave was 
cancelled. Had he not been afraid of the press, his anger 
was such that he would have certainly taken us out of 
our cells and beaten us till we fainted and blood oozed out 
of our noses and ears. 

With a deadly enemy in Major Bhandari now armed with 
those stringent instructions about just keeping the lamp of 
life burning, we embarked on the hungerstrike. We were 
immediately marched off to those dark cells built for the 
defeated freedom fighters of Burma. The cells were dark 
and cold, perhaps a little more cheerful than graves, but we 
were prepared. Indeed we had built up our line of commu¬ 
nication with friends outside on the assumption that the 
Major will dump us in those damp cells. The cells were 
never opened except for taking our weight, cleaning the cells 
and filling our jugs with water. Our lanterns had been 
taken away from us, thus we were having total darkness 
during ail hours. 

Major Bhandari did not want to show that he attached 
any importance to us or to our strike so he did not visit 
us for a weelaor so. Only the doctors came twice every day 
and went on oiling the charts. 
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The pangs of hunger were as usual very excruciating, but 
this time we had made up our mind to see it through. A 
psychological reason had reinforced our will to stick to the 
last. The August hungerstrike of a week or so was a local 
affair, but the September hungerstrike was quite complex. 
We had joined it as a part of the Lahore strike and had 
called it off when the Lahore strike had been called off. This 
was correct, but except expressing some kind of revolution¬ 
ary solidarity, it had no other objective. Indeed this 
criticism was conveyed to me by a friend whom I held in 
respect. I did not concede the point, but I was convinced 
that we must not play with the rather delicate weapon of 
hungerstrike. If it was not taken pp and carried on in the • 
proper spirit, it would fail to release the forces that only 
could act as ingredients to build up public opinion. 

Major Bhandari brought up his whole infernal machinery 
to disrupt our communications with the outside world. We* 
had anticipated this. An educated prisoner who had easy 
access to the doctor’s charts was entrusted with the work 
of sending our news outside. He managed this work well 
and every day, or failing that, every other day, detailed news 
about us appeared in the press. The Bareilly comrades not 
to be outdone in their enthusiasm worked on the principle 
no news was bad news and when they did not get any news, 
they made the news. Thus Major Bhandari failed miserably. 

After we had fasted for a week or so and our weight and 
pulse had gone down considerably, Major Bhandari thought 
he could no longer postpone his visit to us. He came, felt 
my pulse and then without saying anything went away with 
his usual retinue. The doctors however continued to visit 
us twice a day, once for recording the weight in the morn¬ 
ing and a second time in the afternoon just before the 
closure of the barracks. At that time we did not,know of 
the instructions of the central government. But we knew 
that this time the going would be rough and we expected 
a couple of deaths before we succeeded. 

Our friends outside jail rose to the occasion and they 
took our hungerstrike seriously. As expected Gandhi kept 
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quiet although the whole country took up the cause in ear* 
nest. The question of treatment to political prisoners was 
vital to revolutionary prisoners, they being always sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment if they managed to cheat the 
scaffold, but others also were interested in it. A movement 
on the pattern of 1921 was in the offing and thousands were 
poised to fill the jails. Over and above this the hunger- 
strike touched a more vital point, namely the discrimina¬ 
tion between European and Indian prisoners as such. It is 
strange that Gandhi never openly came out in support 
of the cause of special treatment to political prisoners. It 
can be explained away that he believed in suffering, but 
this explanation falls through when viewed in the light of 
the cold fact that he and his friends were certain of some 
kind of special treatment when in jail. It was the rank- 
and-file congressmen that required and coveted special 
•treatment. Those who wax eloquent on Gandhism forget 
these small but significant aspects of Gandhism. 

Our hungerstrike linked with the Lahore strike received 
a good press from the first moment. It was taken up as a 
fight against breach of trust by the alien government. The 
Indian leaders had time and again intervened and offered 
their good offices to terminate the strike, but this time 
no one talked of a compromise and everybody wanted a 
fight to the finish, come what may. The figure of Jatin 
Das loomed large in the propaganda and from the very 
start the government showed signs of nervousness and 
fatigue. What worried the government most was that the 
whole thing was becoming linked with the political strug¬ 
gle that had been threatened by the Congress and which 
seemed to be just round the comer. The government in 
spite of its instructions to just keep the lamp of life burn¬ 
ing was not prepared to have the dice of the freedom strug¬ 
gle loaded with another Jatin Das. It acted quickly and, 
on 19 February, stepped down from its high pedestal and 
came out with a communique in which it said: 

“The government of India have for sometime had under con¬ 
sideration the amendment pf jail rules in certain* respects. The* 
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matter had been referred to local governments, who have for¬ 
mulated their views after exclusive consultation of nonofflclal 
opinion. A conference of the provincial representatives was 
thereupon held and the government of India had also discus¬ 
sions with some prominent members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. The problems under discussion have been foVind difficult 
and complex and have led to the expression of widely diver¬ 
gent opinions. The government of India have endeavoured to 
give due weight to these, even when they have not been able 
to accept in full the representations made. The conclusions at 
which they have arrived on the more important points and 
which are designed to secure on matters of principle substan¬ 
tial uniformity throughout India, are announced.” 

This was the opening paragraph. was obvious from the 
laboured introduction that the government was at great 
pains to conceal the fact that it had at last been forced to 
see the truth owing to hungerstrikes culminating in the 
martyrdom of Jatin Das. This however did not convince* 
■anybody. 

The government created three classes among prisoners 
styled A, B and C. Racial discrimination among prisoners 
was abolished. In other words the European prisoners were 
now to be known as B class prisoners and B class was to 
be offered to Indian prisoners of higher social status. A 
•class was to be reserved for prisoners without moral delin¬ 
quency being attached to their conviction. 

It was obvious that in this particular matter the British 
rulers were bent on playing their nefarious game. A class 
was placed out of bounds for revolutionary prisoners, 
violence being consigned to the category of moral delin¬ 
quency. It was strange how a system depending entirely 
on violence and deifying its soldier-heroes could seek to 
•dictate the lines on which the struggle against it should 
be carried, depending on the favourable reception^ of such 
a proposition on Gandhi. 

In spite of this, the abolition of racial discrimination 
among prisoners was a great victory, although it did not 
fulfil the demand first put up by us and thafi by Lahore 
prisoners, Nevertheless it could be considerea a great step 
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forward. This was the plea on which the Lahore prisoners 
under Sirdar Bhagat Singh called off the strike. 

The government communique as well as the news that 
the Lahore prisoners had called off the strike were com¬ 
municated officially to us on 21 February by Major Bhan- 
dari in person. He was all smiles and I could see from his 
face that he expected only one result. I told him point 
blank and I think the other strikers also told him that we 
had undertaken this strike jointly we could only break it 
jointly after consultations. Accordingly we were brought 
on stretchers at a common place and left to ourselves. For 
the last fourteen days we had taken nothing but water so 
there were other pulls, leading to the termination of the 
strike. We had all become very weak, lost about 20 lb each 
m weight, pulse-rate had reached a weak 60, sometimes 
touching 50,. we got only snatches of comalike sleep full 
of food dreams and always there were the gnawing pangs 
of hunger, although these were now more subdued than the 
first three or four days of fasting. It was only when I saw 
the other comrades that I realised how weak I had become 
and how emaciated 1 must be looking. This gave me almost 
a shock, but this at the same time spurred me on to be 
-stiff. In the weak and emaciated faces of my comrades 1 
came abruptly face to face with death, but this did not 
frighten me. The Lahore prisoners, the main partners, 
having withdrawn from the strike, a great responsibility 
had devolved upon us. The easiest thing would have been 
to call off the strike and forget the past. But four years 
of jail life had given us an insight into the wily ways of 
the British bureaucracy. Certainly a new classification of 
prisoners had come into being, but where was the guaran¬ 
tee that we would not be left to rot in the rockbottom class, 
the C class. They could say that we did not hail from fami¬ 
lies of proper status. The communique had not defined the 
-word status and this was a great loophole through which 
they could wriggle out. 

Without any discussion worth the name we resolved to 
continue the'strike. Only Mukundilal said we should call 
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off the strike. The case of the Lahore prisoners was differ¬ 
ent. They were undertrials and were getting some kind of 
special treatment. They could wait. But not we, because 
terminating the strike would mean in our case going back 
to the bear hug of the old pattern of treatment, which 
would now be styled as C class. 

Although we did not loose time to come to the decision, 
we did not immediately inform the authorities that our 
conference was at an end. 

These moments were priceless. When after an hour or 
so somebody came to know of our decision, we asked him 
to bring glasses of water. We said we would take some 
more time to deliberate. Within a few minutes the jailer 
came. We looked at each other and then we communicated 
to him our decision. Although it was none of his business,, 
he tried to argue with us. 

When we refused to listen to him, stretchers were brought 
and we were sent back to our respective cells. The old 
routine started. The doctors came twice and the medical 
chart began to be filled up. One new phenomenon started.. 
Everyday we received sheaves of telegram beginning from 
Jawaharlal Nehru to obscure people and organisations, of 
which we did not know. The most important of the tele¬ 
grams was a long one from Sirdar Bhagat Singh in which 
he said that he along with his colleagues had terminated 
the strike and requested us to do the same. The Sirdar was: 
not sure that we would receive his telegram because of 
prison authorities, so he asked his father Sirdar Kishen Singh? 
to send a telegram to the same effect. Not satisfied with 
this Bhagat Singh issued an identical statement in court. 
This was probably made with a view to facilitate the ter¬ 
mination of the strike by us. Another object was to focus 
the attention of the press and the public on us. At that 
time Bhagat Singh was the most talked of man ih India!. 
Every eye was turned towards him. It is unfortunate that 
revolutionary personalities that grew up like this perished 
on the gallows, thus giving a great advantage to other 
groups whose second-rate and mediocre leaders had the 
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opportunity to go through the full incubation period and 
strut like geniuses. Of course we decided to ignore Bhagat 
Singhs’ advice. 

Mukundilal abandoned the strike on the 16th day. He had 
already tolji us that he did not agree with us and thought 
Bhagat Singh’s advice should be followed. Anyway he 
tried to be with us, but he could not persist long. His opting 
out of the strike did not very much surprise us. Indeed it 
was surprising how he had managed to pull on for such a 
long time. It did not discourage us, but at the same time 
it escalated our responsibility even more. 

After the 18th day Bakshi’s condition suddenly deterio¬ 
rated and he had to b^ removed to the hospital. His pulse 
had gone down to 40. To improve his condition he had to 
be fed forcibly through the nose. Then came Hajkumar's 
turn to be packed off to the hospital. Last of all, after 20 
' days came my turn. We were all kept in the hospital cells. 
These cells were meant for patients suffering from conta¬ 
gious diseases and hence requiring segregation. When I was 
removed on stretcher I was in a state of torpor, if not coma, 
but when I reached the airy hospital cells and was placed 
on the hospital cot (so far I was lying on the bare ground) 
I felt the joy of life again flickering and surging weakly 
in me. Although I had eaten nothing for three weeks. I had 
been led from darkness to light, I drank this light with all 
my senses. The hospital cells had patches of garden on both 
sides and lying on the cot I could look at the green grass 
and flowers and the spanless sky just becoming gay owing 
to the spring. In spite of not having eaten anything for 
such a long time and certain death almost staring me in the 
face spring percolated in my system and death appeared not 
so gruesome. At least now I was really in a position to 
understand why and how martyrs did not shrink before 
death. 


The other two hungerstriking comrades were also in 
these cells. I was soon in rapport with them . 


Major Bhiydari 


TLD-20 


was an able physician, and an occasional 

» 
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contributor to medical journals. He had put all his skill 
at the service of British imperialism and he inflicted very 
subtle mental torture on us. He was well aware of the fact 
that forced-feeding stirs up the almost dead physical hun¬ 
ger. A few ounces of milk introduced through the nasal tube 
after such a long fast stops the system from deteriorating, 
but at the same time throws him at the mercy of newly- 
aroused famished wolves that had so far been hibernating. 

The first feed was given to me on the day I was brought 
to the hospital cells. This put in motion all the various 
expected and also unexpected physical chain reaction. The 
pound of milk, poured into my stomach through the nasal 
.tube was immediately absorbed in the body. The pangs of 
hunger started once more and I do not know from which 
comer of my brain the idea occasionally came and tortured 
me that Bhagat Singh was right and that the communique 
was good enough and we should have called off the strike. < 

Next morning at 8 o’clock a small table was brought 
and placed just outside my cell. Then a white napkin was 
spread over it. Nothing^ happened for some time. Then in 
a tray were brought all the requisites of forced-feeding, the 
nasal tube with a funnel attached to it, a small bottle of 
milk, a measuring glass and other phials. 

Suddenly the convict overseer standing guard over the 
table stood taut at attention and I knew that Major Bhan- 
dari was round the corner. Presently he came followed by a 
rather long retinue of jailers, doctors and sentries. My cell 
was opened. Major Bhandari felt my pulse and then told 
the doctor with a sadistic pleasure—“He does not require 
a feed today.” 

He walked out. The cell was closed and within a moment 
the table with all its paraphernalia and that while glass of 
milk vanished as if by magic. 

It took quite some time to recover from the psychological 
torture inflicted by the Major. But very soon I became 
habituated to it, because this table and the glass of milk 
trick was repeated daily. Actually I was forjfe-fed for the 
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second time on the 26th day of my fast. This time they put 
nearly 2 lb of milk including vitamins and laxatives. 

The press cuttings arrived as usual intermittently, but 
in my condition they could not interest me very much 
except as factors that could lead to the successful termi¬ 
nation of the strike. I had become so weak that even the 
prospect of success no longer enthused me. 

When the fortieth day passed and none of us showed any 
sign of relaxation, the authorities sat up. They came to 
the conclusion that the new policy regarding hungerstrikers 
had failed and they could no longer play with lives in that 
way. Viewed only from the number of days forty days were 
• not very long, because during the last big strike in which 
Jatin Das had become a martyr in 63 days, Bhagat Singh 
and B. K. Dutt had continued up to 114 days, but judged 
from the amount of weight we had lost as well as other 
'symptoms our condition was more serious than that of 
Bhagat Singh after 114 days. Hence they decided to fall 
back on the old pattern and started tube-feeding us daily. 

It was during these days that Major Bhandari was re¬ 
lieved by one Major Jaffri, another medical-service man. 
In reality one Captain Gill was to take the place of Major 
Bhandari, but as Gill was to join a week later, Major 
Jaffri was to stay for a week. Ordinarily this interregnum 
is presided over by a local magistrate, but as our strike 
was going on, the inspector general could not allow the 
prison to be under a nonmedical man. 

Bhandari or no Bhandari, we were being daily interview¬ 
ed by friends known and unknown. The authorities were 
now very liberal in granting interviews. At first our friends 
used to come in a different spirit. Their object was to get 
the latest news about us, which they transmitted to the 
press as soon as they turned their back to the prison. Some 
press representatives also came to see us disguised as mem¬ 
bers of some philanthropic society. Not that the authorities 
did not know of this, but they connived. Now their prob¬ 
lem was not,to stop news as such, but to stop false and 
spurious news^ 
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The stream of visitors kept me busy, but at the same time 
they tired me, so I had to invent a technique to meet them. 
I listened to them rather than harangue them. In spite 
of forced-feeding at the rate of 1 lb of milk a day my 
pulse-rate continued to flicker between 36 and 48. Major 
Jaffri himself informed our visitors of the approaching end 
and he told them in so many words that with all his medi¬ 
cal knowledge he could not drag us beyond seventy days. 
This, he said, was the prospect as far as he could calculate 
it, but in such cases sudden collapse could not be completely 
ruled out. He also told that had forced-feeding started 
earlier he could even take us 170 days, but as it was, no¬ 
thing better could be hoped. < 

The Holi or the festival of colour, the most important 
festival of Northern India, fell during these fasts. For days 
gay strains of music floated from beyond the avails into the 
prison far into the night. It did not depress me, on the con¬ 
trary it sent a wave of thrill into me. Holi is not really 
a religious festival, although religion has been woven into 
its pattern as an afterthought. It is something like the 
Indian Saturnalia and Bachhanalia and very much connec¬ 
ted with agriculture and love because when the villager is 
not cultivating his field, he is making love. The folk-songs 
sung during Holi are virile. With crops standing and spring 
in the air they had a peculiar kick. 

On the actual day of Holi, the prisoners are given free¬ 
dom to move about freely inside the prison and the day is 
celebrated with dances and songs. Cooking of puris and 
other cheap delicacies although illegal according to jail 
rules is indulged in by prisoners. 

The prisoners taking advantage of the freedom came to 
have a look at us on that day. My cell was situated at a 
point of vantage from where I could see the prisoners com¬ 
ing in twos and threes in a rowdy manner, but as soon'as 
they approached our cells they became quiet as if they were 
entering the precincts of a shrine. * 

The hungerstrike had now caught up. Meetings were 
being held, processions were being taken oat and scathing 
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editorials were being written against the callous attitude 
of the government. 

It was now fortyfifth day of the strike, and only some 
seven kilos of milk had been poured into the system. The 
situation htfd become very grim. When our visitors (some 
of them very formally, only to justify their interview) ad¬ 
vised us to call off the strike, we told them that in place of 
wasting their breath in a futile manner, they should make 
arrangements for taking our corpses, Thi's statement was 
conveyed to the press and there was an unprecedented 
furore in the country. More meetings, slogans, telegrams 
followed. 

On the 46th day ouf friend Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi 
came to see us. We were brought together on stretchers, 
and it was apparent from the behaviour of the authorities 
•that they expected much from this interview. He had come 
directly from Lucknow, the seat of the provincial govern¬ 
ment with a message from the Nawab of Chhatari, the Home 
Member, who had assured him that we, the Kakori prison¬ 
ers, would be given B class, but it would take some time 
to boil down the communique and process it into rules. 
Vidyarthi advised us to call off the strike. After hearing 
all that he had to say we told him point blank that this time 
we could not oblige him. We told him that three years ago 
we had listened to him with the result that we had con¬ 
tinued in a very unhappy condition. The government had 
cheated us once, we refused to be cheated further. 

He understood that this time we were adamant and he 
stopped nagging about the hungerstrike. He told us that he 
himself was not happy about the rules of classification 
of prisoners as these were calculated to drive a wedge 
between political prisoners. In reality the top congress 
leaders ftad always got {special treatment, now special treat¬ 
ment was to descend to a larger number of people. The wedge 
had always been there. Again and again resentment against 
special treatment of a few prisoners was voiced by congress¬ 
men. The matter came pp in the meetings of provincial 
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congress committees and it was suggested that persons 
offered higher class treatment should refuse it, but the 
proposal always coming from humbler echelons of the Con* 
gress was cold-shouldered by the big leaders and talked 
out. Gandhi never opened his mouth on the subject. Bhagat 
Singh had already said that the rules did not fulfil the 
demand of the political prisoners, far from it, but they 
constituted a step towards the right direction. 

As far as I could judge Vidyarthi was glad that his 
mission had failed. Our hungerstrike was contributing to 
the chaos necessary to the birth of a new star and in this 
case the star was the movement that was in the offing. The 
Congress had given the next movement the shape of salt 
satyagraha. Vidyarthi told us of the future movement. Salt 
was to be made in defiance of the law from what¬ 
ever source possible. Vidyarthi had either visited or was 
going to visit Rae Bareilly, where according to reports' 
there were salt lakes or salt deposits. He was full of zeal. 
This was the last time we saw Vidyarthi. After a year or 
so he was to be killed in a Muslim area, presumably by 
Muslim fanatics during a Hindu-Muslim riot. The inside 
story of this riot has not been written. In reality the inside 
history of this type of riots, when written, may yield very 
rich material. It would be a bold man who would say with 
certainty that all such riots were engineered by the British 
rulers, but there is no doubt about it that some riots were 
fomented by the British, others were simply taken advan¬ 
tage of and protracted, when they occurred. Some seeds of 
dissension were left intact, so that they might germinate 
in future and there might be an unending crop of riots. 
Some English authors have confessed this. To give only 
one instance, Frederick William Wilson in his book Indian 
Chaos has given some details of this official conspiracy. It 
appears Mr. Wilson overheard high officials at Simfa 
fomenting such bickerings. 

So Vidyarthi left us and we were carried back to our 
cells on stretchers. We were glad that we had become part 
of the national upsurge which waf just getting into strides. 
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The interview had tired me so I drank a little water. 
When I was left to myself in the cell X began to review the 
conversation we just had with our distinguished friend. 
There was one sentence which stuck in my throat. The 
Nawab of Chhatari had said that it would take quite some 
time to process the rules. How much time will it take? 
Shall we survive the red tape? Thus elation changed into 
depression opening anew the floodgates to doubts, pangs 
and aches. And the strike continued. 

Next day we received a telegram from Govind Ballabh 
Pant in which he categorically assured us that all the 
Kakori convicts had been classified and hence he advised 
that we should call off ^the strike. Although Pant had been 
one of our lawyers and very close to us, there was no reason 
to attach more importance to his request than to that 
of Vidyarthx Vidyarthi’s love for the revolutionaries was 
more genuine and he was in a better position to know the 
working of the inner mind of the government. The strike 
continued. 

Despite daily forced-feeding I was losing weight not 
very rapidly, but very steadily. Others were in a worse 
position. Bakshi was again and again touching the danger 
point and Major Jaffri was having sleepless nights about 
him. 

It was during these days that Captain G. S. Gill took 
charge of the prison from the Major. Introducing him Major 
Jaffri bestowed on him the highest praise of those days. 
He said: “He is almost an Englishman, so many years he 
has spent in England.” 

Later on we learnt from our attendants that he had an 
English wife. Gradually we found that he was not only a 
thorougli gentleman, but also a patriot. He started visiting 
us late at night and talking to us on many subjects. When 
he talked, he did not have any official or warder listening 
to him. He was new in prison administration and he had 
come to us when we were in the fullest limelight. That was 
why his patriotism did pot meet any obstruction. 
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One night Bakshi’s condition took a rather serious turn. 
Captain Gill thought that he required a feed immediately. 
At this the jailer as well as the jail-doctor remonstrated 
saying there were several hurdles, the cell had to be open¬ 
ed, milk might not be available etc. At this Captain Gill 
said: "I am in charge and if there is no milk in the hospital, 
it may be brought from my bungalow.” 

So a feed was given to Bakshi after 10 p.m., a rather late 
hour for the jails. As an afterthought Sinha and I were also 
given a feed. All these news reached the city of Bareilly 
in a garbled form. People learnt with indignation that one 
of us had died during the night. Immediately a procession 
was formed and with loud slogans ft marched to the prison- 
gate to claim the corpse. With great difficulty Captain Gill 
was able to convince the local leaders that nothing untoward 
had happened. The crowd gradually melted.‘Captain Gill, 
related all this to us between laughs when he visited us 
immediatey afterwards. 

The press throughout India had taken up the cause of 
political prisoners in right earnest. We received some cut¬ 
tings of editorials etc. The daily Vartaman of Kanpur wrote 
that there are limits to the fortitude of the masses. The 
Urdu Bandemataram of Lahore speculated that if death 
were caused blood might flow and this would not be un¬ 
warranted. The Lahore and Calcutta papers were specially 
bitter. Vidyarthi’s Pratap was setting the pace for the 
Hindi papers. 

One night Captain Gill came and told us: “Just imagine 
where I had been. You would never know! I had been to 
one of the public meetings daily held in the city about 
you people. I was well disguised. One of the speakers 
was abusing me like hell and was telling that I was tor¬ 
turing you people to death. Oh, what a rotten iot these 
congress people are?” 

Then he stopped short and had second thoughts. He said: 
“Well it is good that they are abusing me. Next time when 
they come, tell them to abuse me more.” * 
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At this time we received a message from Chandrashekhar 
Azad, our absconding revolutionary friend. Having received 
the news of our classification on very good authority he 
had requested us to terminate the strike. In his character¬ 
istic way his message said: “If this time also the govern¬ 
ment tries to play foul, I would see to it that Colonel Pal¬ 
mer, the IG of prisons, and some other high officials pay 
the price of this breach of trust with their life.” 

So that from every available source it had been confirm¬ 
ed that the government was doing something about our 
special treatment, but what was it waiting for? Why did 
it not come out with the order? We wrote back to him: 
“Your message has made death easier for us. But we are 
determined to see the end this time.” 

Although Azad was sure to be hanged if arrested, he 
always kept an eye on the treatment meted out to political 
prisoners. Of course we were personally very near and dear 
to him, but in the case of other political prisoners also he 
was all the time very alert. During the civil disobedience 
movement one jailer Amanatulla struck the headlines by 
ordering that he would neither allow any woman political 
prisoner to adorn the parting of their hair with sacred 
vermilion nor to wear bangles. There was much agitation 
in the papers without any tangible result, but when Azad 
promptly ordered him to desist from this, it had the desired 
effect. In the same manner he interfered when civil dis¬ 
obedience prisoners were being flogged in the UP jails for 
petty offences. He wrote a stinker to the IG of prisons and 
floggings ceased, because he had the reputation of putting 
his threats into action. 

By the fiftieth day Rajkumar’s condition had also begun 
to cause anxiety. He had'reached the stage when doctors 
start shifting all responsibility to god almighty. 

On that day or the previous day we received the cutting 
of an api news circulated from Lucknow to the effect 
that the government had classified all Kakori prisoners 
without exception. Captain Gill also informed us that the 
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inspector general had phoned to him specially that the 
orders were there. 

The orders were supposed to be there, but we wanted to 
have them in black and white. Moreover we had to con¬ 
vince ourselves that there was no clause, such as on medi¬ 
cal ground, attached to it, that rendered it ineffective after 
some time. So the hungerstrike went on. 

It was obvious that the government was having second 
thoughts. At least they wanted to avoid a showdown, and 
rob us of our victory. They wanted to delay the hour hoping 
that something would happen at the last moment and we 
would call off the strike. The condition of Rajkumar and 
Bakshi was very bad. At such a point something happens 
suddenly, the kidney refuses to work, or the heart stumbles 
on a beat, or a vital organ collapses. All this was explained 
to us by the jail doctors as well as by the good Captain 
Gill, who I now saw was becoming impatient, if not really 
annoyed, because the continuation of the strike was a great 
burden on his mind. He had begun to think that our in¬ 
sistence on seeing the actual orders was puerile. I felt that 
we were forfeiting his sympathy, but we could not help it. 
With all his learning the Captain did not know what 
pranks the government was capable of. We did not trust 
the government. 

Now it was only a game of patience, of course fraught 
with grave danger to our lives. 

On‘the 53rd day of the hungerstrike the orders for special 
treatment were received by post and were immediately 
handed over to us by turn because we were still in separate 
cells. The orders had taken nearabout four days to cover a 
railway journey of a few hours. This itself was suspicious. 
Although on scanning the orders nothing objectionable was 
found, we asked the superintendent to put us together so 
that we could deliberate and come to a decision. Tliis was* 
done. The wordings of the order were not straight, but in¬ 
volved. It said all the Kakori prisoners are herewith classed 
as B class prisoners, but the three hungerstrikers would be 
classified only when they broke the t strike. The# government 
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although climbing down did not want to show that it had. 
The government had been routed, this everybody could see. 

The strike was called off and to begin with the milk that 
was to be forcibly introduced through the nasal tubes with 
copious tears flowing down our cheeks was taken by us with 
a lot of laughter. 

It was a great victory. We had not fully achieved what 
we wanted, but we had opened the gates of special treat¬ 
ment for a very large number of political prisoners. Had 
we not hungerstruck it was quite possible that the govern¬ 
ment would have denied special treatment to all revolu¬ 
tionary prisoners. Indeed Bhagat Singh’s fellow prisoners in 
Lahore were never classified as B class and had to serve 
their whole sentence as C class prisoners. 

I had kept a full mental account of the amount of milk 
forcibly introduced into our system. It was not more than 
9 kilos on an average and this was almost nothing for 52 
days of total fasting. Rajkumar and I had lost nearly 45 lb 
each and we had been reduced to 104 lb. In other words 
we had lost 33 per cent of our weight. Bakshi had lost near- 
about 35 per cent. 

The fight that we had taken up in 1927 was thus crowned 
with success after three years. In reality it was the blood 
of Jatin Das that had fertilised the seed, but even for reap¬ 
ing the harvest we had to pay a rather high price. All three 
of us had been brought to the precipice overlooking the 
valley of death. 
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For some time, to be exact for nearly three weeks, we conti¬ 
nued under medical treatment, plenty of milk, vegetable 
soup, honey, eggs were given to us. We were kept on liquid 
diet for a number of days. Then gradually we were brought 
to cereal diet. We were placed in adjacent cells, the doors 
of which were kept open during the day. For two or three 
days we remained confined to bed, then we started ventur¬ 
ing out and squatting just in front of our cells. 

In the little patch of garden facing the cells the flowers 
were in full bloom, occasionally surrendering smiles of frag¬ 
rance to the nagging winds. The sinister shade of the Indian 
summer was already on them. We were certain that we had 
turned the comer. It was not a question of special treat¬ 
ment as a prisoner. The very fact that the British govern¬ 
ment was not willing to risk another death showed that it 
was crumbling internally. The abolition of racial descrimi- 
nation inside Indian prisons could fc$e safely taken to be the 
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precursor of many bigger things. The sacrifice of Jatin Das 
and the follow-up hungerstrikes were no doubt a contribu¬ 
tion towards the disintegration of British empire. 

Our greatest victory was, and nobody had noticed it, that 
we had carried on political struggle from jail. Mukundilal 
joined us and we were all very happy because even from 
inside the prison we had succeeded in pulling out a few 
nuts and bolts of the structure of the British empire. For 
three years we had not used shoes and gone about clothed 
in very shabby convict uniforms, which consisted of a kurta 
or a shirt without buttons and a jangia or quarter-pant. 
Now we were given the clothings supplied to European 
prisoners. There is nothing that one could say in favour of 
the new uniform except this that it was superior in 
texture and tailoring to the previous one. In the previous 
dress we looked more like chimpanzees, and in this we 
looked like ushers or ex-soldiers who had failed to get any 
job after being released with a nominal pension. Anyway 
we were proud of our new dress and the cups and plates etc. 
which we received as useful utensils. 

Gradually we began to walk and within a few days we 
felt that life streamed through us in rich flood. But the 
doctors all the time kept warning us that we should not be 
misled by the weight we had been gaining. They said quality 
and not the bulk was the essence. 

It was due to Bhagat Singh’s case that the eyes of all 
freedom fighters were turned towards Lahore. In the mean¬ 
time the annual session of the Congress had met at Lahore 
and passed the so-called independence resolution (even now 
India is a member of the British commonwealth). Just a 
week before this session, which promised a lot, an attempt 
was made on the life of the viceroy, Lord Irwin, while he 
was travelling by a train. The revolutionaries had made 
long preparation and laid a stick of dynamite under the 
railway track. It called forth great ingenuity and persever¬ 
ance as they had to do all this secretly. The dynamite ex¬ 
ploded a few seconds too late with the result that the vice¬ 
roy escaped* with only p shock. 4 
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The Congress under the influence of Gandhi passed a 
resolution t which read 

“The Congress deplores the bomb outrage perpetrated on the 
viceroy’s train and reiterates its conviction that such action is 
not only contrary to the creed of the Congress, but results in 
harm being done to the national cause. It congratulates the 
viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party, including the poor 
servants on their fortunate and narrow escape.!’ 

The independence resolution passed at Lahore read along 
with the above resolution gives a real feel of the prevalent 
congress atmosphere. Think of the Bolshevik Party of 
Lenin passing a resolution on the narrow escape of the tsar 
on the eve of launching the revolution and you will know 
what the Lahore congress achieved under Nehru. The Con¬ 
gress was metamorphosed by Gandhi, but the more it 
changed the more it remained the same. It could never get 
rid of its birthmark. For a number of years the Congress 
used to wind up its sessions with three lusty cheers to the 
queen or the king. 

According to the British law, the making of salt from sea 
water or any other source was illegal. Gandhi chose the 
violation of this law as the thin end of the wedge. With 
his great knowledge of the spectacular with which to im¬ 
press and carry away the public mind, he launched the 
movement with great fanfare on 12 March 1930, at a 
seaside village. Very cleverly he had taken quite a few days 
in preparations. In the meantime the movement had caught 
up. All this we were watching from inside prison and were 
rejoicing that soon the prisons will start filling up and we 
shall get new companions. 

The revolutionaries were not very happy with the move¬ 
ment, but they consoled themselves that something was 
better than nothing. Their reaction to the attempt on the 
life of the viceroy had already shown where the congress' 
leaders stood. The revolutionaries thought that the masses 
were ready for an upsurge, but the leaders were not ready 
to make use of their revolutionary fervour. What the masses 
required was an example that they could follow. This is 
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what some brave revolutionaries thought. So this time they 
embarked on a different type of action to stimulate public 
imagination for capture of power. Nearly a hundred young 
men divided themselves into batches and simultaneously 
raided the*armoury, the district headquarters and other key 
points at Chittagong, a port in East India, now in Pakistan. 
For a day or two the government was dislocated but rein¬ 
forcements were rushed from neighbouring districts and the 
rebellion was crushed mercilessly. When the revolutiona¬ 
ries saw that they had been overwhelmed by superior 
forces, they retired to a hillock. Followed a pitched battle 
in which at one place 17 revolutionaries were killed. Only 
a few managed to escape. The rest were rounded up and 
later on tried in a huge conspiracy case known as the 
Chittagong armoury raid case. 

One of the leaders of this raid, Ganesh Ghosh, was one 

m 

* of the two internees living in Bareilly central prison. We 
knew that revolutionaries were now thinking in terms of 
capture of power. The Chittagong revolutionaries had not 
done all this under the illusion that they would be able 
to hold on, nor were they impelled by the romantic idea 
to glow for a moment and then to die. They sought to hold 
up before the country a modus operandi in the same man¬ 
ner that Gandhi had help up his method at Dandi by mak¬ 
ing salt from sea-water. The Chittagong example did not 
catch the public imagination at that time, but it was 
stored up in the public mind and during the 1942 move¬ 
ment started by the Congress it blossomed forth in such 
dimensions that Gandhi had to disown his own offspring. 
Side by side with this raid the revolutionares continued 
other programmes. As a result of one of these programmes 
three European district magistrates were shot dead one 
after another. 

' The impact of the two fronts against the government 
was tremendous, almost devastating. Even we, sitting in¬ 
side prison, could feel it. That the officials were becoming 
panicky was apparent, on the one hand from the cruel 
treatment meted out to political prisoners in certain pri- 
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sons and on the other hand from the very mild treatment 
in some prisons. Panic made some jailers cruel, others were 
rendered ineffective and lenient. 

Had the congress leaders kept up the pressure and the 
mounting temperature, they could, combined with the acti¬ 
vities of the revolutionaries, head towards a revolution, but 
before the movement was four months old, negotiations 
started between the government and the Congress. The 
negotiations failed, but it had dampened the nation’s ardour 
and encouraged weak-kneed tendencies. Meanwhile the 
government continued with its policy of wanton repression. 
Just as there was a new policy to deal with the hunger- 
strikers in prisons, there was a n$w policy laid down to 
‘arrest if inevitable, otherwise give each agitator a good 
hammering and leave him alone’. Accordingly a new word 
came into vogue: ‘lathi-charge’. Alas, the word has outlived 
British imperialism in India. . 

In spite of high-handed repression the government failed 
to suppress the movement and the prisons were not only 
filled to capacity, but became overcrowded. In order to 
blackmail the patriotic forces a Round Table Conference of 
Britain’s Indian stooges was held in November, but this 
was a flop. The boycott of British goods was going on and 
soon it began to tell on the pockets of British traders. Ulti¬ 
mately the government had to eat the humble pie and 
climb down. 

On 25 January 1931, that is after being in prison barely 
for 8 months, Gandhi was released along with the top con¬ 
gress leaders. This thrilled us and we had a few sleepless 
nights hoping that all political prisoners would be released. 
But when the Gandhi-Irwin pact came on 5 March 1931 
all our hopes were belied. There was only provision for 
the release of prisoners undergoing imprisonment in con¬ 
nection with the civil disobedience movement. This discri¬ 
mination, leaving out revolutionary prisoners, was a crea¬ 
tion of Gandhi and showed his weakness vis-a-vis Lord 
Irwin. Prior to 1921, i.e. before Gandhi’s entry into Indian 
politics, the word political prisoner only meanf revolutionary 
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prisoners or a few writers, poets and journalists who were 
hauled in prison for so-called sedition. The great Tilak who 
dominated the Indian scene was one of the latter species. 
Aurobindo Ghosh and his brother belonged to the first 
category aqd so were all the other freedom fighters. During 
the last amnesty in 1919 on the occasion of allied victory 
in the first world war many revolutionary prisoners were 
released including such stalwarts as Savarkar and Sachin- 
dranath Sanyal. Thus the Gandhi Irwin pact was blotched 
from the very outset. Therefore it was not a surprise that 
the revolutionaries could no longer put their trust in 
Gandhi. 

I am quoting the inner history of this period from 
Subhas Bose’s The Indian Struggle ; 

“Since the Mahatma confined himself to the cause of satya- 
grahis, the revolutionaries in prison addressed a letter to Lord 
Irwin stating that a settlement with Qandhiji would not be 
binding on them and that if H. E. desired a real settlement of 
the Indian question, the government should come to a separate 
understanding with the revolutionary party. The letter reached 
the viceroy’s hands through a prominent Indian politician. This 
representation was not altogether useless, because a few months 
later the governor of Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson, made an 
effort to come to an understanding with the revolutionaries. 
At his instance the late Mr J. M. Sengupta went to the Buxa 
detention camp in North Bengal and interviewed some of the 
leaders. The result was not unsatisfactory. The interviewed pri¬ 
soners said that they were prepared to discuss terms, but they 
insisted that negotiations should be carried on direct with the 
government and not through any police officer. They also gave 
a preliminary outline of the terms which the late Mr Sengupta 
duly conveyed to the governor. Thereafter a reference was made 
by the government to the prisoners through the superintendent 
of the camp, who was a police officer, but they refused to move 
further in the matter if the negotiations were not carried on 
direct with them. As the government were not agreeable to that, 
negotiations fell through.” 

Negotiations fell through because one of the parties, the 
revolutionaries, was not sufficiently strong. Had both these 
forces coalesced they could have had more impact, but 
Gandhi was ^always eager to show that the viceroy's life 
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was dearer to him that, say, that of Jatin Das or Bhagat 
Singh. This was perhaps a pose and a part of his strategy, 
but this hurt the revolutionaries who had been rotting in 
jail for years. The agents of the alien government called us 
terrorists. This did not hurt us, but Gandhi’s attitude 
amounted to almost saying ‘You fellows are not political 
prisoners’. What annoyed us very much was that Gandhi 
was not consistent in his denunciation. He recognised the 
revolutionaries of all other countries as patriots, but he 
was more than stepmotherly towards Indian revolutionaries 
as evinced by the fact that he did not press for the re* 
lease of revolutionaries at all on this occasion. 

I do not know what is going to be the verdict of history 
on this point. But I am certain that there cannot be any 
justification whatsoever for section 13 of the Gandhi-Irwin 
pact which read 

“Soldiers and policemen convicted of offences involving dis-' 
obedience of orders—in the very few cases that have occurred 
—will not come in the scope of this amnesty.” 

This section refers to soldiers and policemen who during 
the civil disobedience movement refused to shoot down 
peaceful processionists when ordered to do so by their 
officers. These soldiers and policemen had incurred the risk 
of being court-martialled and shot, indeed many of them 
were awarded transportation for life. That Gandhi did not 
press for the release of these soldiers and policemen will 
forever remain a blot on his character. Gandhi threw real 
apostles of nonviolence like Chandansingh Garhwali to the 
wolves. 

The country was very agitated over the impending exe¬ 
cution of Sirdar Bhagat Singh, Haj guru and Sukhdev. 
Chandrashekhar Azad, the great revolutionary leader, him¬ 
self went to Jawaharlal Nehru to press the release or at 
least commutation of their sentences. A rather 1 garbled 
account of this interview is preserved in Nehru’s Auto¬ 
biography, garbled I call it because he completely mis¬ 
represented the revolutionaries charging them with fascist 
tendencies. When the book appeared, it was the fashion to 
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brand one’s political opponents as fascists. To brand a set 
of people as fascists it is necessary to prove them hired 
trigger-happy agents of the big monopolists. 

As I have already stated the so-called Gandhi-Irwin 
pact did not secure even the release of soldiers and police¬ 
men, who had risked their lives in the cause of nonviolence. 

I consider each of these soldiers and policemen greater* 
satyagrahis than any of Gandhi’s disciples. When Gandhi 
threw his own people overboard like this at the first possi¬ 
bility of getting power, it was not strange that he did not 
properly plead for Bhagat Singh and his associates. Bhagat 
Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev were hanged in a very un¬ 
usual manner. In Indian prisons all the hangings take place 
early in the morning, but these three people were hanged 
in the evening, perhaps to put the possible demonstrators 
off the track. The date of their hanging had been kept a 
closely-guarded secret, consequently the friends, admirers 
and relatives of the revolutionaries were keeping a day 
and night vigil. They had failed to rescue them from death, 
but now as a last resort they wanted to pay homage to 
their dead bodies. But the British government would not 
even allow this. 

It appeared in the press at that time that they were 
asked to confess and repent before death. This they re¬ 
fused. At this the police officers fell on them like a pack 
of hounds rendering them unconscious. After this they 
were hanged and their bodies were secretly carried to far 
away Ferozepur in a truck. There at a lonely spot on the 
banks of the Sutlej their bodies were cremated in a hurry 
and the half-burnt remains were thrown from number 203 
post of the railway bridge into the Sutlej. Somehow people 
from the nearby city of Ferozepur smelt this and salva¬ 
ged the remains, placed them on a funeral pyre with all 
‘the rifes. Later on the ashes were consigned to the Sutlej. 
Some thirtyfive years after this I visited the spot when 
it had been decided to erect a memorial to the three mar¬ 
tyrs there. Later on I again visited the spot when B. K. Dutt 
was cremated there. Since then the ashes of Krantikumgr, 
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a devotee of Bhagat Singh, who was burnt alive along with 
two others by Hindu fanatics opposed to the formation of 
Puqjabi Suba, have joined the ashes. 

In reality nobody knows how Bhagat Singh, Raj guru and 
Sukhdev were killed, but all the circumstances go to prove 
that there was something foul and iishy. As time passes 
the hope of getting this mystery cleared up is also passing 
away. By now all the people who had witnessed the mis¬ 
deed might have died. 

As for the other mystery as to what and how much 
Gandhi did to secure the release of Bhagat Singh and his 
two comrades in the condemned cells, here is the account 
left by Subhas Bose, a great stalwart of the Congress and 
twice its president. 

“Pressure was brought to bear upon the Mahatma to try to 
save the lives of the young men and it must be admitted that , 
he did try his very best. On this occasion I ventured the sug¬ 
gestion that he should if necessary break with the viceroy on 
the question, because the execution was against the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Delhi pact. I was reminded of a similar 
incident during the armistice between the Sinn Pein party and 
the British government, then the strong attitude adopted by the 
former had secured the release of an Irish political prisoner 
sentenced to the gallows. But the Mahatma who did not want 
to identify himself with the revolutionary prisoners, would not 
go so far and it naturally made a great difference when the 
viceroy realised that the Mahatma would not break on that 
point.” 

This means that Gandhi left it to the sweet will of 
the viceroy and he did not want to jeopardise the so-called 
pact. Gandhi’s impatience to be able to strike some sort 
of a pact with the viceroy and thus upgrade his leader¬ 
ship made him allergic to what would have constituted a 
real test of the sincerity of the viceroy. Gandhi wanted the 
commutation if at all it took place to be outside of the 
pact. Subhas further writes 

“Anyhow the Mahatma and everybody else drew the con¬ 
clusion from the attitude of the viceroy that the execution would 
be cancelled and there was jubilation all over tke country and 
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specially in Bengal where some revolutionary prisoners were 
also going to be executed.” 

Thus it is apparent that Gandhi read too much in the 
attitude of the viceroy and if we are to call a spade a spade, 
Gandhi was fooled by the suave soft-spoken British lord. 
Another writer, the official historian of the Congress, pre¬ 
sents however an altogether different version of the back¬ 
yard manipulations. He writes 

“Anyway Lord Irwin was unable to help in the matter, but 
undertook to secure a postponement of the execution till after 
the Karachi congress. The Karachi session was to meet in the 
last week of March, but Gandhi himself definitely stated that 
if the boys should be hanged, they had better be hanged before 
the congress. The positibn of affairs in the country would be 
clear. There would be no false hopes lingering in the breasts 
of the people. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact would stand or fall on 
its own merits at the congress and on the added fact that the 
three boys had been executed.” 

It was expected of Jawaharlal, who passed as a youth 
leader, that he would put pressure on Gandhi in this mat¬ 
ter. We inside the prison expected that Jawaharlal would 
advise Gandhi to break with the viceroy, but he did no¬ 
thing of the sort. I agree with Bose, who wrote 

“The responsibility of Pandit Nehru is very great. Besides 
being the president of the congress, he was the only member 
of the working committee who could be expected to understand 
and advocate the leftwing point of view and his refusal would 
have been sufficient to prevent the final acceptance of the pact 
by Mahatma Gandhi and the working committee. Unfortu¬ 
nately he gave in and so the pact was approved by the WC and 
the next day, March 5th, the Mahatma put his signature to it. 
When the publication of the pact created an uproar in the 
country, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru came out with the statement 
that he did not approve of some of the terms of the pact, but as 
an obedient soldier he had to submit to the leader. But the 
•country had regarded him something more than an obedient 
soldier.” 

Not only Jawaharlal, but Subhas Bose at a later stage 
surrendered to Gandhi on this very matter. He has this 
in extenuation of his own volte face: 
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“In times of crisis a party has sometimes to stand by its lea* 
ders even when it is known they are committing a blunder. This 
was the first occasion for an agreement between the nationalist 
leaders and the government. If the rank-and-file of the party 
repudiated the leaders after they had entered into an agreement, 
that would be damaging to the prestige not only of the leaders 
but also of the party Itself. The government would in future be 
able to say that it is of no use to have any negotiations with the 
leaders because they are likely to be repudiated by their fol¬ 
lowers. After duly weighing all these considerations, we decided 
that a statement should be made to the effect that the left- 
wing of the Congress did not approve of the Gandhi-Irwin pact, 
but in view of the circumstances prevailing at that time, they 
would refrain from dividing the house. This statement was 
made by me before the subjects committee of the congress and 
was received with great jubilation by the supporters of the pact, 
while it caused disappointment to our more enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters.” 

In other words Jawaharlal was the first to capitulate to 
Gandhi and this was followed by the capitulation of 
Subhas Bose with a lot of ifs and buts as is apparent from 
the description left by Bose. 

Thus in the words of the official historian of the Con¬ 
gress 

“the Karachi congress which should have met under the 
radiance of universal joy, met under the gloom cast by the news 
of the execution of the 3 youths Bhagat Singh, Raj guru and 
Sukhdev. The ghosts of these three departed youngmen were 
casting a shadow over the assembly. It is no exaggeration to 
aay that at that moment Bhagat Singh’s name was as widely 
known all over India and was as popular as Gandhi’s.” 

It was owing to these executions that Gandhi was greet¬ 
ed with black flags and black flowers by the masses in 
mourning while on his journey to Karachi. Krantikumar 
was the leader of the demonstrators, coming from Lahore. 

Ope more thing happened to deepen this gloom. It was* 
the death of Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi, our great friend, at 
the hands of Muslim fanatics. How this tragedy occurred 
Is a bloodcurdling and amazing story of how a revolution¬ 
ary upsurge was turned into a triumph of reaction, by a 
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few policemen disguised as members of the public and 
working according to a plan. The news of the execution of 
Bhagat Singh and his two associates resulted in spontaneous 
protest hartals (general strikes) all over India, but in 
Kanpur it took an ugly turn and changed into a Hindu* 
Muslim riot. In course of the strike a large procession was 
taken out with the pictures of 3 martyrs and with black 
flags. The Hindus closed their shops, but the Muslims did 
not. Shortly before, when Muhammad Ali died, the Hindus 
had not participated in the hartal organised by the Muslims. 
Well, a situation like this needs no further elaboration. The 
match as well as the gunpowder were there. What acted 
• as an ignitor was that «a Muhammadan, who was accord¬ 
ing to all reports a policeman, ran towards the Muham¬ 
madan quarters shouting and shrieking that Hindus were 
killing Muhammadans. This triggered the riot. Thus a 
’situation which had the potentiality of developing into 
a full-fledged insurrection changed into a reactionary blaze. 
It is foolish to lay the whole blame at the door of the agents 
provocateurs. It is the situation, the combustibility of which 
was responsible. Muhammad Ali starting as a great na¬ 
tionalist leader had degraded himself into a communalist. 
His death, which came in the natural course could not be 
equated with the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh and his as¬ 
sociates. In the case of Muhammad Ali’s death, the closing 
of shops would be only mourning, where in Bhagat Singh's 
case it was a protest against the alien government. 

Anyway this tragedy was bad enough as it was, as this 
riot turned out to be the worst during years and lasted seve¬ 
ral days. It became further accentuated by the killing in cold 
blood of our friend Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi. He was en¬ 
gaged in the very noble work of rescuing Muslims from 
I^indu pockets and Hindus from Muslim pockets. While 
doing this he ventured in a Muslim area and there the 
Muslim fanatics who did not know that he had saved many 
Muslims murdered him in cold blood. In reality nobody 
knows how he was murdered. Had the authorities pursued 
the enquiry in a manner they investigated when British 
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officers were assassinated, they could have brought the cul¬ 
prits to book. But as the whole thing was engineered to 
kill the Bhagat Singh spirit and bury it five fathoms deep, 
not even one face-saving arrest was made. 

The news of Vidyarthi’s murder coming on the trail of 
the three martyrdoms stunned us in prison. A revolutionary 
situation had been wasted and put into reverse gear, scat¬ 
tering the accumulated savings of years to the‘winds. It 
appeared that somebody had hit us squarely on the face 
just after we had waked up after a sweet dream. Many 
were the sleepless nights that we spent and once more we 
felt weary, stranded and frustrated. The walls became sud¬ 
denly higher and the iron bars hurt us as strong light 
hurts the tired eye. The goal seemed to be receding 
further and further and the journey appeared to be endless. 

To top it all the way Gandhi handled the, situation at 
Karachi proved the last straw. The shrewd British viceroy' 
proved too much for Gandhi. In reality the viceroy did not 
want to concede anything. He only wanted the revolution¬ 
ary situation to blow over and Gandhi very obligingly fell 
in his trap. Civil disobedience prisoners, but not all of them, 
were gradually released. This was something, but soon diffi¬ 
culties arose over the application of the pact. Complaints 
began to pour in from every nook and corner of the coun¬ 
try that the bureaucracy had failed to imbibe and imple¬ 
ment the new spirit. The officials remained as unhelpful 
and stiff-necked as ever. This did not surprise us. On the 
contrary to tell the truth, it delighted us. The freedom 
movement was one and indivisible, as even the culture of 
a nation is one and indivisible although it contains and is 
composed of many corroding or even incompatible elements. 
Gandhi had sought to divide the movement in the hope 
that he would thus make himself more acceptably to the 
British. This calculated timidity failed to yield dividends 
and misfired, but Gandhi refused to see the writing on the 
wall; In spite of Gandhi’s sweet reasonableness carried to 
the extreme where it dangerously verged on cowardice, the 
government became stiff as soon £s it felt that the revo- 
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lutionary enthusiasm of the masses had been tided over 
and Prometheus had been chained. 

Explanations and counterexplanations followed. A patch- 
work was the result and ultimately Gandhi was packed off 
to London to sit in a so-called Round Table Conference. 
Although we had been more than five years inside the walls 
and our knowledge was mainly confined to what we read 
in the newspapers, which we were now getting legally as 
well, we had come to the conclusion that it would be an 
unmitigated fiasco. This prospect pleased us because Gandhi 
had tried to do everything over the head of revolutionaries. 
This perhaps had a little touch of malice as far as I was 
concerned, but what we squarely wanted was that Gandhi 
should again be forced into the vortex of struggle. The so- 
called Gandhi-Irwin pact stank in our nostrils. 

Gandhi towered over all the so-called delegates in the 
rtc. He monopolised the whole publicity, out of which 
however a very fair proportion was due to his uncon¬ 
ventional dress and appearance. Gandhi always made a 
good story and the European press fully rose to its possi¬ 
bility. Of course Gandhi's personal stature grew. Anyway 
this was a doubtful achievement in terms of the cause. The 
British government had found that the revolutionary up¬ 
surge had subsided and now it could ignore Gandhi and 
his whole tribe. Certainly it was very clever of the British 
government, first to fight the revolutionary indignation of 
the masses by confronting it with communal riots and 
then to lure the Congress to a compromise, only to leave 
it in the lurch. By the time Gandhi was on his way back, 
the situation in India had deteriorated in the Northwest 
Frontier province and the UP. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote of 
the situation 

“(Gandhi ji) had heard in London of the Bengal ordinance 
and had been much upset by it. He now found (after landing 
in Bombay) that fresh Christmas gifts awaited him in the shape 
of the UP and Frontier ordinances, and some of his closest 
colleagues in the Frontier province and the UP had been arrest¬ 
ed. The die •seemed to be cast and all hope of peace gone, bat 
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still he made an effort to find a way out and sought an inter¬ 
view with the viceroy, Lord Willlngdon, tor the purpose. This in¬ 
terview, he was informed from New Delhi, could only take place 
on certain conditions—these conditions being that he must not 
discuss recent events in Bengal, UP and the Frontier, the new 
ordinances and the arrests under them... it was ‘absolutely 
clear now that the government of India had determined to 
crush the Congress, and would have no dealings with it. The 
working committee had no choice left but to resort to civil dis¬ 
obedience. They expected arrest at any moment, and they 
wanted to give a lead to the country before their enforced de¬ 
parture. Even so the civil disobedience resolution was passed 
tentatively, and another attempt was made by Gandhiji to see 
the viceroy, and he sent him a second telegram asking for an 
unconditional interview. The reply of tjie government was to 
arrest Gandhiji as well as congress president....” 

Thus the whole country was plunged in chaos, this time 
the initiative was completely in the hands of tjie govern¬ 
ment and the Congress was dragged in the arena without 
being given the opportunity to gird up its loins. The move¬ 
ment was given the same form as in 1930, which then had 
some elements of drama and surprise in it, but now this 
had worn quite thin and had become somewhat mechanical. 
From the prisoners that came every day, some of whom 
were sent to central prisons for want of space, I came to 
know that calling off the movement when the revolutionary 
enthusiasm was at the highest pitch had robbed the Con¬ 
gress of many good workers. It had now a hard core of 
workers, but the number was negligible. In times of move¬ 
ment it depended on thousands of people who were not 
connected with the organisation and did not wear hand- 
spun and handwoven as a congressman was supposed to do. 
When there was a general call, they left their professions; 
small shops etc. and literally plunged into the movement. 
This caused much hardship to the wives etc, if the jail-goer 
happened to be an earning member. 

Thus Gandhi was plunged in this movement against 
heavy odds. It was obvious to anybody that the 
viceroy, Lord Irwin, had played a trick on Gandhi. The 
funniest part was that before the infc of the pact was dry 
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the viceroy had turned his back on India and now on his. 
seat was installed a man who could not be tackled on 
‘human grounds’. One of the policies of imperialism was 
to send a soft viceroy after a tough one. Irwin was supposed 
to be soft whereas Willingdon was supposed to be tough. 
The pact as well as its withdrawal were preplanned in 
order to break the movement limb by limb. This was the 
second time that Gandhi had squandered the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the masses, but as it happened during the 
previous occasion, all this was forgotten and forgiven be¬ 
cause Gandhi himself was lodged inside prison. 

Gandhi and all his lieutenants were put in jail and so 
were thousands of others. But the government in London 
went on with its constitution-making as if it had nothing 
to do with the political prisoners. On 17 August 1932 
MacDonald hurled on the head of Indians the so-called eom- 
‘munal award seeking to drive a permanent wedge be¬ 
tween the caste Hindus and the untouchables. According 
to this the “depressed classes were not only to have sepa¬ 
rate electorates, but they were to have additional votes 
and right to contest seats in the general electorate”. 

This was a further attempt by the British to split the 
Indians. So far the fissiparous activities of the government 
were only confined to estranging the Hindus and Muslims. 
But now the bureaucracy wanted to create antagonism 
between the high caste Hindus and the untouchables. The 
imperial government had come out as a champion of the 
downtrodden, the real object however being perpetuation 
of British rule in India. Gandhi reacted very sharply to this. 
He had already intimated in London that he was not going 
to stand any such nonsense. Now confronted with a fait ac¬ 
compli he announced to his jailers that if the award was not 
withdrawn or amended he would fast upto death from 20 
September. The British did not dare to keep this impending 
fast a secret. The whole perspective was such that this fast 
had to assume an exclusively Hindu character and to that 
extent Gandhi’s image as a nationalist leader was sullied. 

This happened again and again with all the leaders 
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including Muslims and all this acted as irritants reversing 
the process of integration and ultimately acting as ingre¬ 
dients creating Pakistan. Religious fervour was used by 
nationalist leaders including revolutionaries to prop the 
fight against the British and this seemed to yield good divi¬ 
dends. It ultimately brought independence. The British 
used the same material and India was split into two. It is 
for future historians to assess to what extent the use of 
religion helped. 

Gandhi’s threat of a fast created a sensation no doubt, 
but at the same time it did not exactly spur the movement. 
In reality it deflected the movement from its meteo¬ 
ric course to a great extent and strengthened the 
factors leading to its failure. Of course the chief reason 
was that Gandhi tried to salvage and revive the movement 
when it was already dead. A leader or a party cannot do 
as he likes with the masses as an artist probably can 
do with the clay, but thanks to the hard core of workers, 
the movement burst into a good display of fireworks before 
it fizzled out. Some pockets remained active for a long time 
•even after the volcano had damped. Gandhi’s fast proved 
to be the last straw and the movement collapsed, although 
Gandhi gained his point as far as preventing the splitting 
■of the Hindus into two warring factions was concerned. Be¬ 
fore his fast was five days old the leaders of the caste 
Hindus and those of the untouchables had put their heads 
together and evolved some sort of hurried formula and as 
there was a provision in the award that such an agreed 
formula would be able to change the award, the formula 
was accepted as the award. 

Thus the fast was hailed as a great success. Gandhi, who 
probably saw the movement crumbling planned this fast 
in a manner to divert people’s attention from the death 
agony through which the movement was going. * * 

On the one hand the congress movement was going on* 
and - on the other the revolutionaries continued to be 
active. In northern ‘India the death of Azad slowed down 
the pace of the revolutionary movement. Revolutionary 
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pockets remained active, but they could neither achieve- 
any thing spectacular nor solid. In reality the revolutiona¬ 
ries, who managed to be still outside the bars, were going, 
through an ideological crisis. The mass movement had 
caught up the imagination of all patriotic youths. Its lead¬ 
ership was of course not up to the mark, but that is an¬ 
other story. Whenever the movement assumed the propor¬ 
tions and strides of a real revolution, the leadership took 
fright and wriggled out on some pretext or other. Under 
the leadership of Bhagat Singh and Azad the revolutiona¬ 
ries had accepted full-fledged socialism as their goal. To 
attain this the means so far followed by the revolutionaries 
were inadequate. Something like a cross between the mass 
movements with revolutionary method of capture of power 
like the Chittagong raids was required. The masses were 
ripe for an .upsurge, if not revolution. But the leadership 
always failed them at the most crucial point. Long after 
this in 1942 the Congress gave a call for a mass movement. 
By that time the revolutionary cult had gone deep down 
the mind of the masses and they tore themselves free from 
the timid leadership and a new kind of movement came 
into being, which was so remote from the Gandhian frame of 
pressure tactics that Gandhi had to disown it in public. Yet 
this was the movement that heralded the beginning of the- 
end of the British empire. More about this at the proper 
place. 

Revolutionaries sitting inside prison, including us, rea¬ 
lised that some kind of change in our tactics was needed. 
This was partly due to the study of Marxism (theory and 
practice) no doubt, but it was very much more due to 
changed objective conditions, which as realists we could 
no longer ignore. It was now apparent that the masses 
yrere up from their slumber, it was a question of weaning 
them away from futile methods of pressure tactics with 
diminishing returns and canalising their energies to cap- 
ture-of-power methods. But Gandhi failed to rise to the- 
occasion. He was too much infatuated with his own me¬ 
thods to learn anything pew. His methods had yielded good' 
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dividends for a number of years and had forced the Indian 
masses into the vortex of the struggle. Now that quantity 
had been achieved, quality of the struggle had to be up¬ 
graded to achieve the final goal. But this was beyond 
'Gandhi. The masses had to grope their way to .‘this, Gandhi 
however understood that the old method had failed, so to 
create a smokescreen to cover the defeat and also the re¬ 
treat he initiated a few stunts. 



Chapter XXXII 

• Manindra’s Martyrdom 


After Azad’s martyrdom the revolutionary movement in 
its old form virtually came to an end as far as northern 
India was concerned. The embers however took quite some 
time to die away. Birbhadra, about whom I have written 
at some length, wangled the leadership of a section of 
trigger-happy youths, who styled themselves revolutiona¬ 
ries. It is said that at his instigation Rajaram Zalim shot 
at Munishwar Avasthi, a member of a section of the former 
hsra, now a party divided into splinter groups. For some 
time Rajaram had become a terror to this section, which had 
now among its members Sushila (Bhagavaticharan’s wife 
styled as Didi), Surendra Pande and Virendra Pande. Raja- 
tarn’s ttigger-happiness took a funny turn when he invited 
Virendra Pande to a shooting bout, a sort of duel. At that 
time Virendra was the leader of the Kanpur party. The 
date and place of the bout were fixed. Queen’s park, the 
biggest park of the town, was chosen as the venue of the 
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fight. Virendra and Zalim like the knights of yore came to 
the comer of the park at the appointed hour. Zalim pro¬ 
bably expected that Virendra would ignore his challenge, so 
he was very pleased when he saw Virendra. A cordial talk 
followed in which Virendra convinced Zalim that Birbhadra 
was unreliable. Zalim was of an impetuous nature and a 
weakling. The duel was called off. Not only that, he promis¬ 
ed to shoot Birbhadra within 24 hours. But he did nothing 
of the kind. As soon as he met Birbhadra, the latter turned 
the tide and convinced him that his accusers were traitors. 
Again Zalim sent word to Virendra that he would shoot 
revolutionaries of the other group. All the revolutionaries 
came to the conclusion that Zalim was a nuisance and one 
did not know in what difficulties the fellow would land the 
party. So they took the initiative and killed the fellow be¬ 
fore he could do any further mischief. The attempt on the 
life of Munishwar and the murder of Rajaram Zalim show 
the extent to which the revolutionary movement at Kanpur 
had become decadent. 

The youth who killed Rajaram Zalim could not be arrest¬ 
ed. Several attempts on the life of Birbhadra were made, 
but he could not be killed. Ramesh Gupta of Kanpur made 
an attempt, this was probably his second attempt, but Bir¬ 
bhadra escaped. Ramesh was sentenced to 10 years hi. The 
attempt on the life of Birbhadra was not altogether due to 
local squabbles, he was suspected of having led Azad into 
the death-trap. All the known facts about Birbhadra can be 
pieced together only if one assumes that Birbhadra had been 
Very successfully playing the double role of a revolutionary 
and a police spy. Sometimes he would help the revolution¬ 
aries with vital information, at other times he would give 
the British police a tip. Thus he had managed to keep both 
the parties at bay and at arm’s length until, it seems, a 
point was reached when the police chief said that he must 
let them catch Azad or he would be hauled in prison. 

This might have forced Birbhadra to give information 
about C&andrasfsekhar Azad, at least It is tinder this belief 
that Ramaih Gupta made the attempts on his Hfe. 
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There might have been other sources leading to Azad’s 
martyrdom. Azad kept a large amount of money of the 
revolutionary party with a person, who had developed into 
a Hindi publisher. Azad wanted the money back and he 
might have betrayed him to the police to get rid of him. 
Nothing final can be said of this version of the story. But 
on enquiry it has been found that this man had been in the 
habit of defalcating money to build himself up from the 
very beginning of his career. Bather he began his career 
with an act of felony. He was a clerk working under Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. Nehrii sent him to withdraw Bs. 500 from a 
bank. After some time he returned in tears with his pocket 
torn. He gave the story that his pocket had been picked. 
Nehru did not believe him, gave him probably a slap or 
two and dismissed him from service. It is with these Bs. 500 
(at that time a good sum) that he started on his career as 
a printer. 

Either way it is apparent that the revolutionary party in 
north India had fallen in the clutches of people, who were 
adventurists and had not much to do with the lofty ideals 
followed by people like Azad and Bhagat Singh. Par away 
from Kanpur, Jharkhande Bai was leading a group of revolu¬ 
tionaries in eastern UP. Out of this group at least Bai him¬ 
self kept on growing till he became one of the stalwarts. 

To come back to the story, after our classification as B 
class prisoners on 1 April 1930, the government felt that we 
three revolutionaries should not be kept together in one 
prison lest we spring some other surprise. On 23 May, that 
means as soon as we had recovered some weight and were 
considered strong enough to stand the rigour of transfer to 
another jail, two of us were called to the gate and ordered 
to be transferred to two different prisons. Obviously the 
authorities had been hatching the plot for a long time. And 
one day I found that I was to be alone at Bareilly prison, 
the other two companions, who had made a success of the 
strike were to be transferred to Agra and Lucknow Central 
prisons. Thus classification as superior prisoners gave us no 
security against arbitrary transfers. This fact was brought 
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home to us with a rather rude shock. We managed to hold 
a sort of hurried conference. It was decided in the first place 
not to go on hungerstrike immediately although this step 
struck to us as the most natural and spontaneous. We had 
to inform our friends outside to start the propaganda for 
concentration of all political prisoners in one jail. The fight 
for special treatment had been fought to yield some tangible 
results. Now the fight for concentration of political prison¬ 
ers had to be taken up. For the revolutionary, as we then 
conceived, landing in jail did not mean the end of all strug¬ 
gle whereas for Gandhi it meant complete cessation of all 
struggles at least for the duration of the imprisonment. 

When my two comrades received the order to be trans¬ 
ferred, we took the decision that at* some not very remote 
date we would resort to another hungerstrike and this time 
we would demand concentration of all revolutionary pri¬ 
soners in one prison. This was a good proposal, but owing to 
a number of reasons it did not materialise in the way it 
should have. I began the hungerstrike on the agreed date, 
but others did not join as had been agreed upon with the 
result that I cut a sorry figure and I had to call off the strike 
after eleven days. The role of three of us had finished. It 
was Jogesh Chatterjee, another Kakori prisoner, who was 
to take the fight another step forward. But that was many 
years afterwards. In the meantime we were to live as B 
class prisoners, but scattered all over the province. 

The only course then left to me was to try for my trans¬ 
fer to some other prison. In this I succeeded because the 
prison officials were happy to get rid of me. Accordingly 
I was packed off to Fatehgarh central prison in the begin¬ 
ning of 1931. 

At that time Fatehgarh central prison was supposed to 
be a country edition of the Andamans. It was so far from 
any city with a newspaper that seldom did any newfe about 
its inmates trickle to the press. The jailer, Ganda Singh, 
was supposed to be very tough. This man was entirely 
different from Teyne. He did not differentiate between a 
political prisoner and an ordinary one. This Ganda Singh 
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was very strict with political prisoners. This was per¬ 
haps due to the fact that he was an Indian and so to remain 
above suspicion, he always tried to be more royalist than 
the king. I knew all this. Therefore I entered the wicket 
gate of Fatehgarh prison with a lot of misgivings. I did not 
expect any revolutionary prisoner here, so when I was sent 
to a small barrack and found Mani Banerjee there I was 
very much delighted. He had made an unsuccessful attempt 
on the life of the police chief Banerjee and was sentenced 
to 10 years rigorous imprisonment. He also hailed from 
Varanasi. 

During my prison life of five or six years I had either 
lived with Kakori prisoners or ordinary criminals. In Mani 
Banerjee I came in cdhtact for the first time with a fresh 
and, as I later on discovered, an unsophisticated mind. 

Colonel Holroyd, whom I had known at Bareilly, was the 
superintendent of prison here. Parhaps he remembered that 
at Bareilly I had managed to avoid doing labour. But now 
a frontal attack on me was more difficult because 1 was 
a B class prisoner. Holroyd, who was a doctor, brought 
his superior medical knowledge in practice and stopped 
our meat-diet on the plea that as we were not doing our 
full labour, we could not digest animal protein. This infu¬ 
riated me, but as we had not been able to establish our line 
of communication with our friends outside, we had to bide 
our time. Then he stopped our legal letters, interviews, 
newspapers and even books. Thus we were completely 
isolated from the world. This was the time when prisoners 
convicted of civil disobedience were being maltreated 
throughout India. The press outside had howled itself 
hoarse, but in vain. 

For some time we bore all this patiently, but every day 
it was becoming more and more impossible. The want of 
hooks was felt very much. One day when Holroyd came on 
his rounds, I told him curtly, “You cannot deprive us of 
hooks.” 

He was not alone but with his usual retinue of jail offi¬ 
cials and sentries. He stopped and remarked, “You have 
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been deprived of books as a punishment.” I said, “This you 
cannot do. Even a condemned prisoner is allowed religious 
books.” 

The colonel knew that he was in a tight comer. He said, 
“All right you can have religious books, but onjy two at 
a time.” 

But there were very few books in the jail library and we 
could not all the time pore over religious books. So we 
decided to go on strike in spite of the fact that we had not 
been able to establish a channel of communication with 
friends, and so, outside pressure, always a very great factor, 
was not going to contribute to the success of the strike. 

Thus, this hungerstrike turned out to be almost a spiri¬ 
tual affair. There was no fanfare of publicity to boost it up. 
During all his fasts Gandhi swore by spiritualism or soul- 
force, but he always backed it up with a lot of subtle as 
well as blatant publicity for months before reaHy embark¬ 
ing on it. And whatever claptrap of spiritualism he pro¬ 
fessed, he in reality believed in the materialistic inter¬ 
pretation (it was Bukharin who interpreted it like this) 
that a hungerstrike is a clarion call to public opinion in 
which the hungerstriker even lays down his life to show 
the intensity of his feelings. 

Anyway when we struck hunger Ganda Singh was sur¬ 
prised. His security measures against us were very perfect. 
In spite of this he would not have succeeded if some public 
men in the city (only three miles from the prison) could 
be made to take interest in us, but it was a hopelessly back¬ 
ward place and even the Congress there led a very pre¬ 
carious existence. The district was seldom mentioned in the 
press, thus proving that the name Andamans as applied 
to this prison was very apt. So it was the place as much as 
Ganda Singh which was responsible for our isolation. 

Colonel Holroyd did not believe in forced-feeding 6f peo-* 
pie wilfully abstaining from food. At Fatehgarh he had 
further opportunity to put into operation his theory. So this 
was the sort of superintendent we had to deal with during 
our strike. He did not force-feed us. So much the better. 
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After 20 days our condition became rather serious. The 
inspector general of prisons, my old friend, Colonel Palmer 
visited the prison at this time. Higher responsibility had 
made him more cautious. He probed the situation and came 
to the cohclusion that intransigence on the part of jail 
authorities can land them in real difficulties. The inspec¬ 
tor general thought that leaving the whole thing in the 
hands of Colonel Holroyd might not be safe, so he stayed 
one day more than his scheduled programme. Hurriedly a 
compromise formula was evolved. According to this we 
were not to refuse labour, at the same time the authorities 
were not to press for labour. Our letters, interviews and 
newspapers were to b« restituted. This was what we wanted, 
because now we were not to be disturbed for labour, and 
this compromise not being a local affair would apply to us 
in all jails and for the rest of our sentence. 

Had we confined ourselves only to our own interests, this 
would have meant an end to all our quarrels and now we 
could devote ourselves peacefully to our studies and thus 
turn the prison into a university. But we could not remain 
indifferent to the lot of C class political prisoners. They 
had as much right to better treatment as we had. We 
managed to send them eatables and, what was more, we 
sent them news, now that we were getting the newspapers 
regularly through official channel as a matter of right. 

The leader of the C class prisoners was Eameshchandra 
Gupta, a youth from Kanpur, who had made two unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts on the life of Birbhadra. On the first occasion 
he could not be arrested, but on the second occasion he 
was sentenced to 10 years rigorous imprisonment. Other 
revolutionary prisoners were Rewati Singh Sachan and 
Randhir Singh Sachan. These two had formed a revolu¬ 
tionary group of their own, but were arrested before 
they could do anything. During this period many such spon¬ 
taneous and sporadic groups came into being. Most of them 
had no connection with the main group and had nothing 
except boundless enthusiasm for the cause. , 

Now we could settle down and took up studies seriously, 
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Yashpal was transferred from Naini central prison to Fateh- 
garh and was put in our barrack. We were both delighted 
that our number increased from two to three, but we soon 
found that he was in some ways different from us. Some¬ 
how our companionship, although we were members of the 
same party espousing the same cause, got off on the wrong 
foot. We never managed to fall in step afterwards, though 
we tried more than once to begin all over again. He appeal¬ 
ed to me intellectually, but there was something about him 
that led to inner estrangement. Some forty years later he 
became a great literary figure in Hindi. 

When he had attained this status Prof. Nandkishore 
Nigam, one of the sincerest revolutionaries, wrote a book 
on Chandrashekhar Azad in which he took Yashpal to task 
for many acts of commission and omission. I requested 
Prof. Nigam not to emphasise those aspects. Yashpal had 
become a great literary figure, specially his novel Jhuta 
Sack turned out to be a novel of great literary merit. I 
succeeded for the time being until Yashpal forced the issue 
by writing a series of four articles in a Hindi paper in which 
he tried to give a clean chit to Birbhadra. 

Yashpal was arrested in the house of Shrimati Savitri 
Devi, an Irish lady, after some sort of gunfight ending in 
his capitulation and he was sentenced to 14 years. In view 
of this heavy sentence, the police did not think it worth 
while to press the other charges against him. The main 
charge against him was that he was the kingpin in the 
attempt to blow up the train of Lord Irwin, the viceroy, at 
Nizamuddin-Delhi on 23 December 1929. Since then he had 
been underground. Azad led the action. 

Savitri Devi was a lady of a very puzzling character. She 
had come to India as the bride of a Muslim barrister, but 
had soon parted with him. Then she changed her Muslim, 
name Mrs Zaffar Ali, and assumed the Hindu name Savitri 
Devi and probably became a Hindu to shake off her imme¬ 
diate past. She was never a revolutionary, but she 
was certainly anti-British. I think it is in this phase that 
Yashpal appealed to her. After my second release from jail 
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some seven years afterwards 1 got to knew her and she 
used to come to my place at Allahabad very often to have 
a cup of tea and chat. By this time she had shaken off any 
politics that she might have had and I welcomed her only 
as a private visitor, who was a little out of the way. 

Yashpal was one of the important revolutionaries after 
the Bhagat Singh period, but it appears that he had been 
a very controversial figure from the very start. His record 
was in some ways far from straight. 

Prakashwati was brought by Yashpal to the party. She 
was supposed to bring a fortune along with her. He was 
more intimate with her than was warranted by exigencies 
of party work. This was against the rule? of the revolu¬ 
tionary party as it then stood. Chandrashekhar Azad’s at¬ 
tention was drawn to this gross breach of discipline and he 
ordered Birjphadra to shoot him as a disciplinary measure. 
Birbhadra agreed to shoot him, but he informed Yashpal 
and asked him to run away. That Yashpal ultimately 
married the girl who proved to be a good wife changes the 
whole complexion of the event. But it does not prove that 
Azad was wholly wrong in holding his views. 

In reality just after this period the revolutionary party 
in northern India fell in the hands of people who were 
attracted to it as a means of high romance. The glamour 
that became associated with Bhagat Singh, Jatin Das, Batu- 
keshwar Dutt and others helped to publicise the revolution¬ 
ary party, at the same time, it attracted unscrupulous type 
of youths, who were in no sense revolutionaries ready to pay 
the price in terms of blood and suffering. Seen from this 
angle also Azad was quite right in passing the order to 
punish Yashpal. It is a different thing that the punishment 
prescribed was rather severe. It can be said that simple 
$xcomnjunication could serve the purpose, but in this mat¬ 
ter also one cannot be too sure because in a secret party, 
punishment is not always in proportion to the crime, some¬ 
times it has to be in proportion to the amount of informa¬ 
tion the punished man can spill in case he chooses to be 
hostile. 
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Seen from any point of view the conduct of Birbhadra 
was wrong. If he did not approve of the punishment, he 
should have told Azad on his face and convinced him that 
in this case no punishment was called for as the parties 
wanted to settle down as partners in life. 

There is a tailpiece to this episode. Good thirtyfive years 
after this, in independent India, Yashpal contributed a series 
of four articles in a Hindi weekly seeking to absolve Bir¬ 
bhadra of the stigma of being a party to the killing of 
Chandrashekhar Azad by the British Indian police. I do not 
know why these articles were written, but some old revolu¬ 
tionaries said that Yashpal wrote these articles in order to 
do a good turn to Birbhadra, who had once spared his life. , 
Well, I do not know who gave information to the police 
leading to the death of Azad. I had been at that time good 
half a dozen years in jail. But I know enough to assert that 
Birbhadra was not at all a clean man. He was an evil genius, * 
probably a double spy. This was also the considered opinion 
of the bulk of the party at that time, otherwise they would 
not have made two attempts on his life. 

In northern India the revolutionary party came in the grip 
of dirty men as feared by Azad. But in Bengal the 
revolutionary party was a bigger affair and had very deep 
roots in the masses, therefore there the system took some 
more time to die away. Indeed it neither died in northern 
India nor in Bengal, it went underground in the minds of 
the masses like a seed and after struggling for a long time 
sprouted forth in the movement of 1942, which is popularly 
and somewhat rightly called the 1942 revolution. Because of 
this as great a Gandhite as Gandhi himself denied the 
fatherhood of this movement, when he was released. More 
of this later. 

To come back to the story of our life in prison, Ganda 

Singh had gone away and an Anglo-Indian circle jailer 

C. S. Ledlie replaced him. He was a six-footer with twirled 

moustaches and shooting insolent looks all round. He thought 

that the political prisoners constituted a gather funny species 

and he did not make a secret of it. By the way durhjg the 

• # 
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British regime these Anglo-Indians completely identified 
themselves with the British, but after India attained inde¬ 
pendence they as sincerely became Indians. This is a very 
peculiar phenomenon, but this is also the history of a big 
chunk of highly educated Indians, so there is nothing pecu¬ 
liar about the Anglo-Indians who like many erstwhile Indian 
loyalists became congressmen by donning white caps. These 
people altogether changed the character of the Congress. 

One morning we received the stunning news that Chand- 
rama Singh, a C class political prisoner, had been assaulted 
by Ledlie. Chandrama immediately went on hungerstrike 
as a protest. Soon the news was received by me and 
I communicated thi^, to my two friends, Manindra 
Banerjee remained reserved and so was Yashpal, so the task 
of contacting the C class political prisoners fell on me. In 
reality I daily received letters from all parts of the jails. 
Apart from doling out advice I sent small presents and 
news etc to these friends. Sometimes I succeeded in having 
a chat with Ramesh or some other C class political prisoner. 

Even according to the jail manual Ledlie had no right 
to assault Chandrama. A prisoner could be flogged for cer¬ 
tain specified crimes, but he could not be assaulted. Besides 
Chandrama had not broken any jail rule. He was called to 
the local court and asked to give his finger prints. This he 
refused. The court qould not do anything. They sent Chand¬ 
rama back to jail followed by a court orderly, who told the 
jail authorities about the refusal. This was very funny on 
the part of the court, because it was the punishing authority, 
the jailer only being the authority to carry out the punish¬ 
ment. But Ledlie flew into a tantrum, fell upon the boy 
and beat him till his hands ached. Chandrama Singh 
could not let this challenge pass. He immediately went on 
hungerstrike, this being the only weapon at his disposal. 
This created a situation for us, which as political prisoners 
we could no longer ignore. In the meantime Ramesh Gupta 
another C class political prisoner was awarded separate 
confinement and bar fetters and was put on hard labour 
to grind corn. 
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These were the immediate causes, but the greatest cause 
of the hungerstrike was the application of section 28 of the 
jail manual to all the C class political prisoners. In reality 
section 28 is one of those lawless laws that adorn all the 
law-books of the world. It is a sort of peace-tifne martial 
law. When all the normal laws of the jail manual have 
failed to bring the prisoner under subjugation, section 28 
comes into operation and the prisoner is confined inside a 
cell day and night. The application of this section on all 
political prisoners irrespective of their behaviour in prison 
and clapping them inside cells was one of the things that 
had earned Fatehgarh the not very enviable reputation of 
being the Andamans of the United Provinces. This had 
always rankled in our heart and we thought that we owed 
a fight to the finish. Now that Chandrama and Ramesh had 
been manhandled and maltreated, we could postpone it no 
longer. 

After a hurried consultation we three B class prisoners 
decided to give a call for general hungerstrike of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners in this prison. Ledlie was taken aback. He 
did not anticipate this. It seems they on their side had a 
hurried consultation also and decided to strike back. 
Manindra Banerjee, being the weakest of us, was allowed 
to stay in the barrack, but we two were removed to other 
parts of the jail. This was the least that we expected. Our 
demands included the withdrawal of section 28 and con¬ 
centration of all political prisoners in the jail. 

Ledlie thought that the C class prisoners had brought 
on this calamity, so he came to the conclusion that it is 
at that end that the fire should be concentrated. He pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the matter in his crude way. The C 
class prisoners were teenagers so he threatened them with 
sodomy. But Joseph, the circle jailer, would not take the* 
responsibility for such a crime. Thus Ledlie had to desist. 

Having failed to cow down the boys with the threat of 
sodomy, Ledlie tried another trick. He asked the doctor if 
the hungerstriker was physically fit to be flogged. The doctor 
went through the whole process of seeing the tongue and 
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ausculation and then declared in each case that the person 
could take the stripes. Early in the morning all the requi¬ 
sites of flogging, a supply of assorted canes, the triangle to 
which the victim is tied while being flogged and other 
paraphernalia were brought to the circle. The make- 
believe was complete. Ledlie with his insolent looks, twirled 
moustache and his retinue of warders and convict overseers 
had a final round to check up if the boys would eat without 
being flogged. The boys did not respond and Ledlie had to 
go back to the office. 

Ledlie’s antics did not succeed, but a hungerstriker apart 
from his external foes has to contend with hunger, his 
greatest foe. On the seventh day of the strike I received 
the news that some of the boys were finding it difficult to 
continue. One boy actually broke the strike. Over and above 
this I received the news that Manindra Banerjee’s health 
had broken down to a dangerous point. The funniest deve¬ 
lopment was that on the 8th day of the strike Chandrama 
Singh broke his fast. It was to defend his honour particularly 
that we had given a call for general hungerstrike. This took 
the wind out of our sail. I knew that other boys also may not 
last. Keeping all these developments in view I decided to 
call off the strike to save us from utter rout. I sent news 
to Ledlie from my cell that I was prepared to go round the 
cells and call off the strike. It was dark when I sent the 
news. But now Ledlie had the upper hand. He could, if he 
so wished, take me round the cells and the strike could be 
called off during the night. But he was not in a hurry. Any¬ 
way he sent a warder and I met all the prisoners except 
Kamesh and the strike was called off without achieving 
anything. 

Next morning I was allowed to see Ramesh in the central 
tpwer. 1$ was this Ramesh who had made two attempts on 
the life of Birbhadra. Ramesh was of the firebrand type. 
He failed to understand why I had suddenly called off the 
strike. As soon as I came within view he broke into tears 
thinking that B class prisoners, specially I, had abandoned 
the cause of the C class prisoners. The tears and the silent 
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implications unnerved me. Should we resume the strike? 
But in a fight where others are concerned and one’s strength 
is that of the weakest link, one cannot afford to be senti¬ 
mental. Ramesh was very unhappy and so were we. When 
I explained to him the whole situation and said that 
this was necessary to save the selfrespect of some of our 
comrades, he agreed to break the fast with reluctance. As 
soon as he took a cup of milk the officials were on our head 
to separate us. Ramesh while getting up said: “Comrade, 
we may not meet again.” 

Really the circumstances were dark and dismal. There 
was gloom all around. Due to the weakness of some, the 
prestige of political prisoners had reached at a very low ebb. ' 

The strike had rattled the health of Manindranath Baner- 
jee. Instead of recouping, his health deteriorated in such a 
manner that the authorities had to take him to hospital. It* 
was found on examination that he was passing albumen in 
urine. His heart also showed signs of weakness. 

Yashpal and I remained in the small barrack and after a 
week or so of convalescence, we resumed our studies con¬ 
vinced that there would be peace at least for some time. 
Although we had called off the strike unconditionally, Led- 
lie knew that the core, i.e. we three and Ramesh, were not 
defeated and it was out of respect to the C class comrades 
that we had resumed food. So he did not make much show 
of victory to us. 

The morning of 20 June 1934 was like any other morning. 
Yashpal and I worked in the flower and kitchen garden 
for some time. Then we were absorbed in our studies. 
Although Manindra was in the hospital, I never thought 
that he was so ill and would be soon leaving us. 

Manindra was seriously ill. On 25 June 1934, that is juft 
five days after his death, I wrote a description of his 
last hours in Bengali. I shall now mainly quote from that. 

Manindra and I had lived in the same barrack for nearly 
three years and three months. We had twice gone on hunger- 
strike, once for 21 days and this «time for 9* days. During 
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the last strike Manindra’s kidney was impaired badly. This 
the doctors came to know after he resumed food. During 
the strike also his urine had revealed unusual amount of 
albumen, but then it was thought that as soon as he resum¬ 
ed normal fQod, his system would respond to the treatment. 

Manindra was taken to the hospital at 8 a.m. on Friday 
after vomiting once and passing two loose motions. His 
hands and feet were swollen. That night he had developed 
an ominous symptom. He was having difficulty in breathing 
and failed to get even a wink of sleep. After this he did not 
get any sleep till 20 June, when he was claimed by eternal 
sleep. Of course in the hospital he was given an adjustable 
chair, which gave him §ome relief. 

On Friday night I had to keep awake along with him. 
On the morning of Saturday I was sitting in front of Manin¬ 
dra. His condition seemed to have improved although he 
had spent the night in a sitting posture. Manindra was 
sitting with his face towards the East. On that side lay our 
garden, of which he was the chief architect. 

In the beginning of Fatehgarh prison days we had 
long discussions on god and religion, and he had readily 
become an atheist saying that he was waiting for 
somebody to invite him to become one. Now the only argu¬ 
ments we had were about the shape of flowerbeds. These 
discussions were endless and seen from a third man’s point 
of view were also useless. When we prepared a new bed, 
we had a lot of worries. The flower plants and the books, 
these were the things that kept us busy and alive. Every 
plant that we had in our garden had a history and this 
was known to Manindra. He gave more time to gardening 
than I did. As a quality grandener I think Yashpal was the 
best, but he also could not give much time. Sandwiched 
between* these two I had to dabble in gardening more as a 
pastime and exercise. I have been a lover of flowers cer¬ 
tainly, but the labours of gardening did not very much 
interest me. Although I had lived for years surrounded by 
gardens and tried to memorise the variant names, I 
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could not retain them beyond the season and I had 
to learn them again every year. Specially the seasonal 
flowers eluded me. But Mani was a serious gardener and on 
that fateful day he was intently looking at the garden— 
as if for the last time. 

* 

When the stretcher marked with the red cross arrived with 
four boys, I felt a lump in my throat. I was the first to see 
the boys, because he had his back turned towards the 
iron door. When I informed him, he clutched at my hands. 
We held each other’s hands for a long time, but this had to 
end. Then I did not know that this was a journey from 
which he would not return. 1 helped the stretcher-bearers 
to make him comfortable. The boys were just ordi¬ 
nary juvenile prisoners, they had no training for such work, 
so I explained to them how to carry the patient oh the 
stretcher so that he might be spared of jerks as far as 
possible. Ultimately the warder who had ch&peroned the* 
stretcher-bearers gave the signal to start. Manindra again 
pressed my hands. My eyes glistened. Mani’s beautiful eyes 
remained riveted on us and the barrack. This was the last 
time he was seeing us. After four days when we were rush¬ 
ed to hospital to keep him company during his last hours, 
his eyes had already lost the power of sight. 

Thus Comrade Mani was carried to hospital. After this 
we lost all trace of him till we were able to establish illegal 
communication with him. The little oral news that we 
managed to get was always blurred. Manindra also sent 
some news about himself. But all these messages were in¬ 
complete. One of the messages was that his condition was 
deteriorating and he had sent a wire to his mother. 

Then came the 20th of June, that fateful day. 

As I have already written, the morning of 20 June was 
like any other. Who could think that its golden veil 
was hiding a great calamity. We had done our exercise 
and work in the garden. We had our breakfast and now 
both of us were poring over books. 1 was struggling with a 
German book and Yashpal was also reading. I could not 
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concentrate properly. It was about 9 o’clock in the morning. 
Then we heard that the head jailer was rushing towards 
our barrack, which was known as the B class barrack. In 
jail the movements of big officials are sedulously watched 
and made known to the warders, who in turn alert the 
prisoners. This system is known as ‘reporting’. By this means 
the warders and in their turn the prisoners are kept on 
the right side of law. 

We were trying to make out why the head jailer was 
favouring us with an untimely visit, when presently he made 
his appearance. We both darted anxious and questioning 
glances at him. He also was serious. Without beating about 
the bush as was his wont, he directly came to the point, and 
said, “The condition of Mr Banerjee is rather serious. 
Would you people like to see him?” 

Both of us said simultaneously: “We would very much 
like to see him. But how are things?” 

I did not wait for his answer and started preparing for 
hospital. Yashpal kept the jailer busy while I issued some 
hurried instructions to our convict cook. Within three 
minutes we both were trudging to hospital, with the jailer 
as our guide. Questioned further the jailer blurted, “Within 
the next few minutes Mr Banerjee’s death is a certainty.” 

He continued to speak, but I failed to catch what he 
was saying. What I had heard was enough to confuse and 
confound me and we began to race to the hospital. Once 
in the hospital I was by the bedside of Mani in no time. 
Mani was huddled face downward on two pillows and was 
uttering a faint groan. I also noticed that his convict- 
attendant was sitting by him stoically as if he had nothing 
to do with him. Mani’s face and eyes were lustreless like a 
flower that had withered and was about to fall. 

>1 jumped to Mani’s cot and hugged him. Probably I should 
have gone about this gently, but it appeared to me that 
at our appearance on the scene his stricken face cleared 
at least for some time. I shouted with all my might, “Mani, 
Mani, I am here.” 
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Manindra said, “Yes, yes, you are Manmath. Hold me 
fast. I am now off." 

He knew he was going to die. Ten minutes had already 
gone by since the head jailer had said that he would 
die in a few minutes. So 1 did not think that the battle 
was altogether lost At least I refused to take it that way. 
I reminded hUn how another revolutionary Damodar Seth 
had been reduced from 162 lb to 62 lb and could not digest 
even a spoon of fruit-juice. Then there was Rajkumar who 
after hungerstrike had developed such stomach trouble 
that he could not digest one spoon of Horlicks. Both these 
comrades were living and were in good health. Manindra 
knew these things. These were true stories and not my in¬ 
ventions. I perceived that this had some effect on him. His 
face seemed somewhat relaxed. 

I noticed that he was not yet aware of Yashpal’s pre¬ 
sence, so I told him, “I say, Pal is here, can'you not see 
him?” 

At this Mani who had kept his eyes closed throughout, 
tried to sit up, then said in a dejected tone, “No I can’t see, 
the left eye is completely blind, but with the right eye I 
can see a sort of haze. Pal, please be seated.” 

I did not know that Mani had already lost his sight. This 
stunned me and I felt that I was going to faint. I lost con¬ 
trol over my hands and feet and I was sort of thrown to 
the ground. Fortunately while falling I caught the foot 
of the iron cot and thus escaped injury. In the meantime 
Yashpal had taken charge of Mani. The jailer was still there 
probably waiting for Mani’s death, I felt embarrassed that 
he had seen me in a weak state of mind, in spite of this 
I felt so upset that I took off my shirt to escape the feeling 
of suffocation. It was all blank but I had never fainted, 
and I came round in a couple of minutes. After this 
I was my own self. I gulped a glass of water dnd was 
up again by Mani’s side. The symptom of loss of sight was 
quite ominous, but all the time I dinned it into Mani's 
ears that it was nothing serious. He just listened to me. 
He did not contradict. Like a good boy he devoured my 
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lecture. In the meantime Yashpal sent for his own phial 
of Eau-de-Cologne from our barrack and as soon as it came 
I began to massage it on his chest. 

While holding Mani and preventing him from huddling 
up I shot the question at the jailer, “May I know how you 
have informed Mani’s people at Varanasi?” He answered that 
a wire had been sent. I said this was not enough. I also said 
that the telegram should have worded differently so as to 
inject a little more urgency than was warranted by the 
situation. I was talking to both of them I had to be careful 
about my words so that the same might convey different 
meanings to the two audiences. Ultimately the unwilling 
jailer agreed to send two or three more telegrams at govern¬ 
ment expense to Meerut, Allahabad and Varanasi. 

After arranging for the telegrams I enquired of the jailer 
whether the inspector general of prisons had been informed. 
The jailer said that he had done so on Monday. I said: “Mani 
should have been released on medical grounds. Every year 
many prisoners are released on that account. Manindra 
is a political prisoner, if anything happens to him there 
would be great agitation in the country and it is quite 
possible that a commission of enquiry will be appointed. 
You know how it came to a head when a prisoner Awadh 
Singh died in jail.” 

Thus half in jest and half in earnest I told many home- 
truths to the jailer. But he was a diehard bureaucrat. 
From time to time he grunted noncommittal replies. How¬ 
ever my labours were not wasted. Manindra was listening 
to our talk very attentively. Yashpal and I deliberately 
engaged in talks to distract him and give him the idea that 
there.was nothing very wrong with him. 

During our talks with Mani we came to know that the 
superintendent Major Bhandari had brought the civil sur¬ 
geon of the district, Ghulam Murtaza, with him. They had 
examined him thoroughly and had given him two injec¬ 
tions. The jailer was so far listening quietly, but when Mani' 
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spoke about the injections, the jailer most unexpectedly 
snapped that he knew nothing about the injections. Mani 
asserted very firmly, “Of course, I was given injections.” 

At this the jailer cooled down, and said, 1 only meant 
that I was not present.” 

Yashpal and I examined Manindra’s arms. There were 
clear marks of recently given injections. A suspicion rose 
in my mind, then I suggested that it might be pitui- 
trin to kick his system up. All of us accepted this, but 
Manindra said that it had done him no good. On the con¬ 
trary his condition had deteriorated since the injection. It 
is quite possible that the right injection had been given, 
but given too late. * 

Mani’s sense of hearing and reasoning continued to be 
sharp till the very end. He throughout continued to talk 
in English with Yashpal and in Bengali with me. In be¬ 
tween he suffered from spasms and groaned pathetically. 
It was very depressing. We could not relieve or mitigate 
his suffering in any way. From time to time we gave him 
a spoon of ice-water. That was all. 

I suddenly remembered that there was one Dr. Mukherjee 
at nearby Farrukhabad who was sympathetic to Mani, being 
his father’s friend. But Mani told that he had left the city 
long ago. Then Mani remembered another relative residing 
in the city, who was a teacher or a headmaster. By this time 
the jailer probably tired of waiting for death had sneaked 
away. My lectures to Mani also might have bored him. I 
wrote a message to the jailer. Later on we were told that 
a messenger was duly sent, but no teacher of that name 
could be traced. 

When we arrived at the hospital, we were told that the 
compounder had gone to fetch some medicine from the city. • 
Not only that, the subedar (the commander of the jail 
guards) had been sent to the military hospital to bring an. 
oxygen cylinder. It is a pity that they started all this treat¬ 
ment too late, when officially he was to pass away in 
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10 minutes* time. The senior doctor obligingly informed me 
that the medicine for which the compounder was sent was 
not likely to be found in such a godforsaken place as 
Farrukhabad. 

We were* told that during the last 24 hours, Mani had not 
passed more than 2 oz of urine. His kidney was failing. 
For the last 7 days he could not get even a wink of 
sleep, he could not even lie down. Thus his vitality had 
leached the lowest point. He had been passing albumen 
in the urine since the May hungerstrike. It was then that 
the kidney had started letting him down. He was aware of 
this dangerous development during the strike. Major Bhan- 
<dari had time and again warned him of this and had asked 
him to terminate the strike. This was one of the reasons why 
T readily called off the strike when Chandrama himself sur¬ 
rendered. Had the authorities cared to give proper medical 
treatment and diet to Mani, surely he would have been 
cured. It was criminal on the part of Major Bhandari, a 
highly qualified doctor, to put Manindra on meat diet 
like any other B class prisoner when it was known that 
his kidney was badly damaged. He had developed blood- 
pressure, but this was only discovered four days before 
his death, when he was taken to hospital. Before this 
they did not check his blood-pressure. It should have been 
125, but it was found to be 200. As for diet I have already 
said he was being given the wrong diet that aggravated the 
disease. 

At about 11 a.m. his condition seemed to have improved 
a bit. Yashpal and I were taking turns to sit by him and 
hold him up in a comfortable position. We were caressing 
his curly hair, or hands to soothe him. But occasionally he 
had difficulty in breathing, when he threw off our hands 
desperately and groaned. 

At this time Mani happened to remember that one of his 
maternal uncles had developed this type of trouble just 
before his death. I understood the drift of his thought and 
in order to reverse it I again started my harangue, “I say. 
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Mani, you are a revolutionary, how can you afford to die-* 
when the task is unfinished?” 

This pulled him up. His lacklustre big eyes lit up once 
more, then he answered slowly, but in a firm tone, “I am 
not afraid to die, was never afraid of it, what .1 regret is 
I am dying of disease and not like a martyr.” 

Medical lie apart, Mani was not dying of disease. I told 
him so. 

In order to distract him I told that Ramesh, Randhir and 
other C class political prisoners were eager to lend a hand 
in nursing him, but they were not allowed. Thus the 
struggle for his life went on all planes. 

At 12 we came to the conclusion! that Mani’s condition 
was not as bad as the jailer had said. We decided to go 
one by one and take our bath and food. Just before this 
we had prevailed on Mani to take a couple of spoons of 
milk with the white of an egg. I had to smuggle a message, 
so I was the first to go. Within less than fifteen fninutes 
I was rushing to hospital when somebody told me that the 
news of Manindra’s death had already spread in the jail. 

I knew this was wrong. In spite of this I ran. I remember 
nothing else of this journey except that the June sun was 
beating down on my head. 

Although I had left Mani only a few minutes before, he 
was anxiously enquiring about me. As soon as I entered the 
barrack Yashpal said aloud to him, 'There he is and now 
be quiet.” 

I jumped to his side and held him. Then started anew 
the unequal struggle with the god of death. The convict- 
attendant probably was ashamed or maybe was enthused by 
our example, had started lending a hand in the nursing. I 
told Mani, “Brother, here I am.” 

In my mind I was regretting that I had gone. 3* should 
not have gone. Mani’s mother or brother had not arrived* 
not only that, we were not sure that the 'message’ had 
reached them at all. Manindra said, “You people are my 
brothers. Who else is here?” 
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When the pain became unbearable he moaned: “Ma, 
Ida, my Ma” 

In the meantime the compbunder returned. He said 
'“This medicine was not found in any of our pharmacies, 
5 drams of it was available with a private practitioner.” 

The medicine was prepared and administered imme¬ 
diately. A materialist and believer in science I expected 
some sort of miracle, but science had come too late. 

Yashpal returned after taking his lunch and the com¬ 
mandant of the jail-guards arrived with his oxygen cylin¬ 
der from the military hospital. For 15 minutes he was made 
to inhale oxygen, but as far as I could see this did not 
help him. In the meantime we continued to give him sips 
of milk, water or even a piece of ice. After 2 p.m. he was 
again given the medicine. Then Mani himself began to 
ask for water and he also started perspiring. But the medi¬ 
cine failed to make him urinate. Spasms of breathing trou¬ 
ble continued to occur and he continued to groan “Ma . . . 
Ma ...” I felt his hands. They had started getting cold. 
Simultaneously Mani complained that his feet were be¬ 
numbed. I left the care of the upper part of the body to 
Yashpal and took charge of his legs. I tried to rub life into 
his numb legs vigorously and thus struggled to restore 
life to them. Life returned but before I could rub and revive 
one leg, the other relapsed to stoniness. Then I began to 
Tub both the legs simultaneously with my two hands. Mani 
said, “That’s right”. 

But what was there to be righted? The lungs were not 
functioning properly, the kidney was on strike, life force 
was rapidly ebbing away and withdrawing, the medicines 
had failed, then what could we do? 

Just* at this time a new symptom started. Mani said, “There 
is some obstruction in the chest. Please rub my chest.” 

I now started rubbing his chest. Mani ceased to moan 
for a while and said that there was some relief in the 
breathing process. It appeared that he would fall asleep. 
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I became hopeful and thought if he got a little rest things 
might improve and all may be well. But the kidney did 
not respond. All his organs had become useless, but he was 
endowed with such a marvellous brain that it was wide 
awake till the last moment. Were it given to rrtan to live 
with brain alone, Mani could have lived on. 

The legs continued to get benumbed and the hands got 
colder. I still had hopes though I was becoming confused 
and I did not know what to do. By this time my condition 
had become such that I myself needed to be consoled and 
even required medical help. I felt for the first time in my 
jail life that I had not enough courage. 

A few minutes before 4 p.m. we decided that Mani 
should be given a sip of ice-milk, but he said to Yashpal 
in English, “I don’t feel like taking.” 

When we were still having a discussion as 'to whether 
to give him the sip, the prison bell struck four. Im¬ 
mediately on its trail the doctor came with the medicine 
which was no more than an oz of liquid, but to him the 
sip appeared to be endless. I was giving him the medicine 
drop by drop. He got impatient half way and exclaimed, 
“Quick, quick.” 

He was now having trouble with breathing and also dif¬ 
ficulty in swallowing the drops of medicine. For the last 
few days he had been given very strong medicines bearing 
the red label, probably this time the medicine proved to 
be too much for him. Just at 4.15 his head rolled on my 
lap. I shouted ‘Mani, Mani’ at the top of my voice, but there 
was no response. 

Yashpal rushed to fetch the doctor, but the doctor on duty 
was having a nap. When he came at last Mani’s hands and 
feet were still throbbing and he was trying to lisp and 
spell his pain. The doctor immediately injected pifuitrin.' 
Of course it was useless. Next moment he applied the 
stethoscope and said, “All is over, now there is nothing.” 

Thus passed away my friend, comrade, pupil and to some 
extent my guide. In my folly I thought that f there might 
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have been some mistake and so I asked again and again 
“Is everything really over? Is there no hope at all?” 

The doctor looked at me and said, “No.” 

This was too much for me. I was stupefied and could not 
understand what feelings were uppermost in my - mind, 
grief or amazement. 

Then I asked Yashpal, “Are you sure that Manindra is 
no more?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

I touched Mani’s feet. Deeply grieved I did my duty 
towards the martyr. 

Within half an hour or so Major Bhandari came. I asked 
him to convey the news to Mani’s people at Varanasi and 
Allahabad. He refused to do this on some pretext. Then he 
ordered us to be sent to our barrack. As there was nothing, 
we could do here, we silently trudged back. 

Perhaps Mani’s dead body was carried to the morgue with 
the help of prison scavengers. During the night there is 
nobody near the morgue, not even a light. A big pad lock 
seals its doors. It was from there that Mani’s mother and 
other relatives retrieved his body next day. They had 
arrived too late. 

Next morning Rameshchandra wanted permission to pay 
his last respects, but he was not given the permission. 

The way Mani’s dead body was disposed of by his elder 
brother Prabhas was, I think, not in keeping with the dignity 
of a martyr. He did not inform anybody even in the city. 
The body was carried to the banks of the Ganga with the 
help of prison-warders and clerks and there it was cremat¬ 
ed. Perhaps Prabhas was not to be blamed. I think the pri¬ 
son authorities made this a precondition before giving over 
the body to relatives that he must not try to make political 
.capital* of the death. Thus Mani justified the description 
of the poet “unsung and unwept.” If there was a case of 
public funeral, Manindra’s was one. 

A gloom settled over our prison. Even the ordinary pri¬ 
soners mourned him. They had conferred on him the nick¬ 
name “Sudanis” i.e. the innocent. Ramesh called him 
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Yudhisthira after the legendary king who was the embodi¬ 
ment of justice. Randhir, the youngest political prisoner, 
wrote to me: “I thought that my heart would stop beating.” 

During the last six years Mani had hated Fatehgarh pri¬ 
son. He was ready to leave even me to be rid of it. 
But only after death was he able to leave Fatehgarh. 
His ashes were consigned to the Ganga and ultimately 
reached Varanasi, where his home was, at Pandeghat on the 
bank of the river. They must have touched Pandeghat and 
the stony flights of stairs leading to the Ganga must have 
burst into anguished cry “Ma, Ma, Ma . . . ” 



Chapter XXXIII 

Lost Opportunities and Bungling All Bound 


■Gandhi's fasts covered the rout that gripped the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement and kept him in the limelight, but 
they failed to inject life into the movement. There is no 
doubt about it that the system of untouchability which 
•condemned 20 per cent of the people to a subhuman exis¬ 
tence was worth a movement by itself and had twenty 
Gandhis and Bhagat Singhs laid down their lives to exor¬ 
cise this devil, it would not have been enough. But to con¬ 
vert the fullfledged fight for freedom into a struggle which 
could be construed as factional and even communal by non- 
Hindus was the height oj, folly. Even Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
■docile disciple, could not stomach this antic. He was at that 
time confined in Dehra Dun jail. He thought: “Was this 
•consistent with noncooperation and civil disobedience? After 
ao much sacrifice and brave endeavour was our movement 
to tail off into something insignificant?” The cause was not 
insignificant, but was rather out of focus just now. . . 
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On 8 May 1933, Gandhi started a self-purificatory fast of 
21 days. As he interpreted it, “it was a heart prayer for self¬ 
purification of myself and my associates for greater vigi¬ 
lance and watchfulness in connection with the Harijan 
cause”. Nehru commented on this and allied activities thus: 
“but what hurt me more was the moral side. To me, or 
Gandhiji or any congress leader to countenance such acti¬ 
vities appeared immoral and almost a breach of faithful¬ 
ness with the large numbers of people in jail carrying on 
the struggle”. 

This and other similar hungerstrikes undertaken by Gan¬ 
dhi previously were given tremendous publicity. Gandhi 
became a great world figure, but at the cost of the indepen¬ 
dence movement of which he happened to be the chief 
symbol at that time. These fasts proved to the world outside 
that there were deepseated differences in the i;anks of our 
people. A nation that counted more than one-fourth of its 
members as untouchables did not reinforce its claim to 
independence or democracy by advertising this fact. 

Sitting inside the jails we could scan this debacle very 
clearly. The whole thing annoyed and disconcerted us very 
much. Of course the problem of untouchability was great 
and as I have already stated this called for the greatest 
selfcriticism and effort on our part, but this was neither 
the occasion nor the opportunity to make an issue of the 
matter, specially when this could only be done at the cost 
of the struggle that was being waged. As a consequence of 
his fast Gandhi was released on 8 May. Perhaps the British 
government through its network of spies had come to know 
that Gandhi and some of his trusted lieutenants had decided 
to stop the movement. In this they were not misinformed. 
Immediately after his release Gandhi suspended the civil 
disobedience movement, this time without assigning any? 
reason. In his statement he said: 

“I pannot regard this release with spy degree of pleasure and. 
Sardar Vfcllabhbhal rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can. 
I take advantage of this release in order to prosecute the civil 
disobedience campaign or to guide it.. . . Of course for the? 
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moment I can only say that my views about civil disobedience 
have undergone no change whatsoever. I have nothing but praise 
for the bravery and selfsacriflce of civil resisters. Having said 
that I cannot help saying that the secrecy that has attended 
the movement is fatal to success. If therefore the movement 
must be continued. I would urge those who are guiding the move¬ 
ment in different parts of the country to discard all secrecy. I 
do not care if thereby it becomes difficult to secure a single- 
civil resister.” 

It is to be noted that civil disobedience had become wed¬ 
ded to secrecy, just the right tactics without which it could 
not survive the buffets of British imperialism. Thus it was 
developing revolutionary symptoms, which later on during 
the 1942 movement were to become welded with revolution¬ 
ary forms in such a manner that Gandhi had to disown 
it and say publicly that he did not father this 
movement. How the civil disobedience movement arose out 
of revolutionary movement as a completely separate modus* 
operandi and how it was cured of its allergy to such prac¬ 
tices as removing the fishplates of railway lines and cutting, 
telegraph wires, how it collected its funds secretly and dis¬ 
posed of them in a subtarranean way, sometimes even hiring 
volunteers which was something at which even the revolu¬ 
tionaries would recoil, in short how it had gradually to take 
up one by one the methods and techniques of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, its secrecy and socalled violent methods, 
how the two movements merged into a single stream giving 
birth to something like a third movement is a very inter¬ 
esting study. Apart from this there was a third factor, which 
became part of the movement. People began to talk of 
socialism. It was felt more and more that only socialism 
could be the objective. 

At that time the pattern that was to emerge later on was. 
not visible to us. It was not only we revolutionaries who 
thought Gandhi to be in the wrong. Two top congressmen 
sitting at Vienna, Subhas Bose and Vithalbhai Patel, found 
the suspension of the movement very wrong and they 
issued a statement from there condemning the Mahatma for 
his arbitrary edict. To quote Subhas Bose: 
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“The manifesto stated that the decision virtually undid the 
work and the sacrifice of the last 13 years. It signified a failure 
of the CD campaign as also Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. 
Owing to the preoccupation of the public over Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s health the manifesto did not however produce the effect 
which it otherwise would have. Even friends thought that it 
was an outrageous act to criticise the Mahatma when his life 
was in jeopardy because of the fast.” 

The manifesto said 

“We are clearly of the opinion that Mr Gandhi as a political 
leader has failed. The time has therefore come for a radical 
.reorganisation of the Congress on a new principle with a new 
method, for which a new leader is essential and it is unfair to 
expect Mr Gandhi to work a programme not consistent with 
his lifelong principles. If the Congress* as a whole can undergo 
the transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a 
new party will have to be formed within the Congress com¬ 
posed of radical elements.’’ 

Gandhi however did not call off the movement with one 
.stroke of his pen. He took rather long about it, kill¬ 
ing the movement limb by limb. His fast terminated on 
29 May. After this he tried to get some terms from the 
government to keep up a semblance of victory, but he failed 
in this. All the same he suspended mass civil disobedience, 
keeping the door open for individual civil disobedience. He 
himself was to inaugurate this movement on 1 August. But 
in the dead of the previous night he and 24 other inmates 
of his ashram were arrested and clapped in prison. He was 
however released on the 4th and served with an order not 
to leave the limits of Yervada village and reside in Poona. 
Gandhi did not comply with this order and within half an 
hour of his release he was rearrested and this time he was 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. This trig* 
gered off the civil disobedience and thousands of people 
courted imprisonment. This once more proved, if # a proo£ 
were needed, that Gandhi had pronounced death sentence 
on a movement that was still very much alive and kicking. 

In reality Gandhi was frustrated because the British had 
betrayed him once 'by making him walk into the socalled 
GandhMrwin pact trap and then, by dishonouring it a^i 
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forcing him to an unequal face-saving fight in which dis¬ 
comfiture and defeat were inevitable. He did not want to 
admit that he had been fooled, hence these pranks of which 
there were to be more. Lodged in jail again as a convict 
Gandhi insisted on having the facilities granted to him 
during his previous imprisonment. The government refused. 
Gandhi hit back and he again struck hunger. On the fifth 
day of his strike his condition became so serious that he 
had to be removed to Poona hospital. In another three days 
Gandhi had to be released unconditionally on medical 
grounds. All this appeared to us to be childish. It no doubt 
kept Gandhi in the fullest limelight all the time, and made 
him more famous because the more incongruities he com¬ 
mitted the better news he became. Since Gandhi set this 
pace, this has been the bane of Indian politics. Leaders have 
been living more for their own experiments with truth 
(which might be the greatest fraud) than for the cause. 

I do not propose to follow the whole history of the Con¬ 
gress or that of Gandhi. My purpose in giving these details 
is that it struck us at that time as very significant. By 
7 April 1934 Gandhi unashamedly called off even the indi¬ 
vidual civil disobedience, thus setting his official stamp on. 
a fact that was already there large as life. At that time 
nobody was offering civil disobedience in any part of the 
country. So that Gandhi’s statement about the withdrawal 
of individual civil resistance sounded very ridiculous in 
our ears. He stated 

“During the informal conference week at Poona in July last 
I had stated that while many individual civil resisters would 
be welcome even one was sufficient to keep alive the message 
of satyagraha. Now after much searching of the heart I have 
arrived at the conclusion that in the present circumstances, 
only one, and that myself "and no other, should for the time 
being, bear the responsibility of civil resistance, if it is to suc¬ 
ceed as a means of achieving puma swaraj.” 

Thus Gandhi buried satyagraha five fathoms deep. As if 
to further intensify the gloom Dr Ansari revived the Swaraj 
Party. C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru being dead, the mantle 
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of leadership of the Swaraj Party had now fallen on 
Dr Ansari. Subhas Bose in spite of his very brave talk from 
probably a sanatorium at Vienna did not take any initia¬ 
tive. He is however only partly to be blamed for this. 
•Gandhi by his innumerable bunglings and vacillations had 
brought the country to such a pass that there was all round 
■confusion and gloom. The role of socalled leftists inside the 
Congress was no better. It was simply to criticise Gandhi 
and goad him to extremist action. They themselves were 
not capable of doing anything. This was a funny situation 
no doubt and requires no elucidation. 

Subhas Bose, now the dean of leftists inside the Congress, 
was straining at his chains, but he had neither the courage 
nor the resources to take independent action. Of course 
this inaction on his part was compensated in a way 
because he was connected with the revolutionary party 
secretly. It is during these black days of confusion that 
the Congress Socialist Party came into being. This party 
was formed of congress intellectuals who had studied so¬ 
cialism in jail. They were convinced that Gandhi had arbi¬ 
trarily withdrawn the movement. They had also come to 
the conclusion that Gandhi’s leadership could not take the 
country further. They were, however, not in a position to 
take any action. In spite of all this the formation of a so¬ 
cialist party inside the Congress was very much welcomed 
by us. 

This brings us to the time when Mani Banerjee died in 
jail. The country was in such a confused condition that 
Mani Banerjee’s death did not create any stir and it failed 
to attract the press. Had it been some other jail we could 
take up the matter with the leaders outside, but Fategarh 
was So far from any civilised point, that it was simply 
Impossible to plug the message through. The uncomfortable 
feeling of insecurity and helplessness increased. I had been 
confined four years in this small compound and in spite 
of the garden and the books, I felt that I must now seek 
my transfer to some other jail. I had been by this time 
ten years in jail continuously. 
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I knew that my salvation lay through struggle and more 
•struggle. I could not expect that the authorities would 
transfer me out of pity. So when the commissioner came 
-to visit the prison, I complained to him about jailer Ledlie’s 
highhandedness. I related to him under what circumstances 
JMani Banerjee’s death had come about. This angered Ledlie 
-very much. I looked at his face. He had not expected that 
I would openly complain against him. I saw him go pale 
for a few moments, but shameless that he was he soon 
Tallied probably thinking that a diehard bureaucrat as the 
British-born commissioner was, he was likely to view his 
maltreatment to political prisoners as commendable duti¬ 
fulness calling for a bigger pay. I also felt that I had pro¬ 
bably made a false step. So I immediately jumped to the 
•subject of treatment to nonpolitical prisoners. 

I knew that I was on delicate grounds, so I had to con¬ 
fine myself to facts that could be verified. Vague allega¬ 
tions were not likely to cut much ice. Some months back 
an ordinary prisoner named Basanta had committed suicide 
by jumping down from the top of a tree. He died on the 
spot. We got the news immediately although ours was a 
place where as they say even flies could not smuggle them¬ 
selves in. The news came to us through the complicity of 
•our double guards, because Basanta’s case was such a cause 
celebre that even the convicts who acted as stooges of the 
jail authorities made a common cause with him. 

Basanta’s story was nothing out of the way. It had 
happened with hundreds of other prisoners. The only spe¬ 
cial thing about him was that the sense of selfrespect was 
•stronger in him. Ledlie asked him to send for his relatives 
and get some money for him. This he refused to do, be¬ 
cause he maintained his imprisonment had already ruined 
him. He was the earning" member of his family. He said 
"there was no point in ruining the family further. He was 
accused of short labour and produced before Major Bhan- 
■dari for punishment. When asked Basanta said he was doing 
full labour and had been wrongly accused. He did not tell 
"that he had been approached for bribe and he had refused 
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to comply. Major Bhandari, not knowing that he was being 
used by Ledlie to extort bribe, became very angry and. 
got the prisoner slapped in his presence. When Basanta 
returned to his barrack after forfeiture of some remission 
he had earned, he was faced with the not very cheerful 
prospect of being put up for punishment every week and 
every time being slapped like this. In reality he was- 
threatened of this, if he did not yield. 

Basanta returned glum and sad to his cell and the years, 
ahead stared him in the face. He did not take food. No 
it was not a hungerstrike. He simply could not eat. Since 
that moment he remained on the look-out of an opportu¬ 
nity to slip on the top of a tree. 'Qie Indian jails are full 
of big and small trees. In that drab and dreary atmos¬ 
phere, the trees are a relief to the eyes. I am quite certain 
that they constitute a humanising factor. But climbing a 
tree is considered a crime in prison for various reasons. But* 
Basanta managed to sneak on the top of a rather big tree. 
Once on top of the tree he felt himself free and out of 
the reach of the jail officials. From there he addressed 
the prisoners. His story was too well-known to need a long 
speech, it being the story of all prisoners who had some 
property outside and so were being harassed for bribe. So he 
simply bade goodbye saying “Ram-Ram to Hindus and 
salaam to Muslims” and jumped from the top of the tree. 
He met with instantaneous death. In the official papers he 
was shown as a lunatic and that placed him out of bounds 
for all investigations. In this particular case Major Bhan¬ 
dari was as much to be blamed as Ledlie. They conspired 
to hush up the suicide. Who cared for such a small fry as 
Basanta? 

I accused Ledlie of creating such conditions in the pri¬ 
son that suicide became the order of the day. I told the 
commissioner about two other suicides. The eomifiissionefr, 
a die-hard bureaucrat that he was, did not show any com¬ 
motion, but it exasperated Ledlie. As soon as the commis¬ 
sioner .turned his back on the prison, Ledlie wrote a long 
feport against me suggesting that no ordinary punishment 
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was likely to cow me down so I should be put in C class 
for 6 months. To make it more serious, fool that he was, 
he wrote out the whole report in red ink. In due course 
I learnt about this most secret report. Believing in the 
tactics that attack was the best defence I also sent a memo¬ 
randum to the government demanding a fullfledged en¬ 
quiry into the conduct of Ledlie, who by his atrocities had 
caused so many suicides. Without divulging that I was 
aware of the conspiracy to deprive me of better class treat¬ 
ment, that would have been tantamount to disclosing the 
identity of my informer, I conveyed a veiled threat to the 
government that any attempt to disturb me would be 
fought to the last drop of my blood. I also smuggled the 
news of Ledlie’s report to the government to my friends 
outside. I made it plain that this was not an empty threat 
as daily news of B class prisoners being demoted to C class 
was pouring in. I pointed out to them that this was com¬ 
pletely illegal, because if a prisoner is placed in B class, 
it is due to his social status, which could not change if 
he happened to annoy the prison officials. 

By this time the government and the prison authorities 
had come to know me thoroughly. They took a middle 
course and gave me a face-saving formal punishment, i.e. 
they confiscated in advance the remission which I was not 
likely to earn. To avert further clash with Ledlie the gov¬ 
ernment transferred me to Agra central.prison. 


TLD-M 



Chapter XXXIV 

Agra Central Prison and Back to Naini 


Thus began a new chapter in my jail life. At Agra I was 
sent straight to the European barrack. It was cellular but 
unlike the cells meant for Indian prisoners, every cell was 
cosy and had an attached bathroom. There was no other 
B class or European prisoner at that time, so I had the 
run of the whole barrack to myself. Not only that, it was 
not surrounded by any wall, so that I could now after 4 years 
look beyond 100 steps. Just behind the barrack there was 
a big vegetable garden, that was a pleasure to the eyes. As 
I was alone, I spent many hours in that garden. 

Jogesh Chatterjee had been living in this barrack before 
me. I could discover many traces of him there. Prisoners an<§ 
warders told me that he had grown a lovely garden round 
this barrack before he undertook a fast demanding the con¬ 
centration of revolutionary prisoners of the province in one 
jail. This was a demand which some others before him 
had taken up. They had failed to rally public opinion, but 
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.Chatterjee by his long fast and the tremendous publicity 
that it received had prepared the ground. During his long 
fast his lovely garden had withered gradually. This was 
no doubt a greater torture to him than the pangs of hunger. 
His strike-lasted 142 days. Of course he was being force- 
fed very liberally otherwise he could not have lasted such 
a long time. He called off the strike when he was assured 
by the inspector general of prisons that the government 
had decided to concentrate all revolutionary prisoners in 
one jail. But Chatterjee was transferred to Lucknow central 
prison as soon as he was in a position to stand the strain 
of a journey. 

To relieve my solitude I also took to gardening. A little 
search revealed that everything requisite was there, seeds, 
implements and even a little compost. All this Chatterjee 
used to keep in a room marked “Library”. This shows the 
respect in which he held gardening. In reality since the 
day the revolutionary prisoners had been classified as 
better-class prisoners, we had divided our affections and 
time between books and flowers. I think this was the best 
way to cheat jail life of its rigour. 

I also discovered that apart from the above two very 
pleasant occupations Chatterjee gave a lot of his time to 
solving the puzzles published in the Illustrated Weekly, 
but he never sent the solutions. Either he was not allowed 
to send or he did not care to send considering it only just 
a pastime. However I checked the solutions just out of 
curiosity and found that a few of the solutions were all 
correct. There were others that had one or two mis¬ 
takes. Had those solutions reached the proper place Chat¬ 
terjee would have been a rich man. This idea amused me 
very much, because of very long stay (ten years) inside 
prison, pur resources had become very meagre and we could 
not afford even a few rupees for buying books that we 
wanted very badly. 

The barrack in which I was now lodged had one very 
great speciality about it, A church was visible from the 
barrack complete with dome and spire, to be exact we could 
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only see the dome and the spire and from them we took 
the. church for granted. It was a great pleasure to let my 
eyes now and then wander on a type of building that was 
.something different from a monotonous jail building. In the 
same way that a prisoner loses all his personality in the 
prison uniform, the jail buildings have no personality or 
rather they had a weird personality that we had learnt to 
detest during the course of these years. 

Before this I had seen a few central jails. They were all 
situated very far from the city after which they were 
named. This was the only central jail from where we could 
hear the life-throb of the city. During the day it was the 
church which kept reminding me that. I was not very far 
from the mainstream of life, but when the mantle of dark* 
ness fell on the city the adjoining streets and roads became 
full of life to me, because no portion of the sound was lost 
in the transit. I could hear the various hawkers advertise 
their wares to the people in the street. From their voice I 
tried to reconstruct their personality. This game could not 
be completed, as I had no chance to compare. 

In spite of a few novelties peculiar to this prison I soon 
became fed up with the solitude. I had of course the oppor¬ 
tunity to meet some ordinary prisoners, but this did not 
fill the vacuum. It was fortunate that very soon Mukundilal 
was sent to Agra. He was followed by Ramesh, who was by 
now a B class prisoner. With two political prisoners as com¬ 
panions I thought that now there would be peace, but this 
hope was belied. There was some scene with Fordham, the 
jailer. He told Ramesh “You are a badmash (bad charac¬ 
ter) ”. This sparked off a hungerstrike. We knew that if we 
took it lying down, more of this would follow till we fall to 
the level of ordinary prisoners. We smuggled the news out 
to our friends in the city and then declared that we were on 
strike. The press immediately took up the matter with the 
result that Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Home Secretary, 
hurried to our prison. In my presence he took Mr. Fordham 
to task for abusing political prisoners. The strike was simply 
a protest strike, so it terminated .at this. There was peace. 
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But after ten months in Agra I was transferred to Naini 
again. 

Thus after 8 years of rambling, bristling with struggles 
and adorned with a lot of battle-scars, I returned to Naini 
central jail* My history ticket was full of peshis and punish¬ 
ments. The Kakori prisoners, now hardly a dozen in number 
(because four of us had been hanged) had during these 9 
years played hell with the prison system. Although legally 
we still continued to be ordinary prisoners (of course we 
were in the B class which was also our creation) we had 
carved a very distinguished place for us inside the UP jails. 
Mere mention of the words Kakori prisoners was enough 
to inspire awe among Jhe jailers. The words had come to 
mean that the jail manual hardly existed for us. Although 
buried inside jails for years, owing to struggles sometimes 
undertaken from this jail sometimes from that, we had 
managed not to allow dust to settle on the image of the 
Kakori prisoners. When I entered the Naini central jail 
for the first time in 1927 I was a teenager, to be exact I was 
nineteen years old, but now I was a mature man. In a way 
I was the same man but the jails had changed at least for 
us and so had I. The prison system had failed to cow us 
down, and not only that, it is from prison that we had 
managed to do politics. In a nation held down by alien 
arms, it is fear that is the greatest enemy and by these 
hungerstrikes undertaken from prisons after four of us had 
been hanged, we had contributed our mite to instil courage 
among our people. 

This time I was placed in a barrack which was adjacent 
to the European barrack. I was glad to meet Bakshi, my old 
friend who had in the meantime gone round the central 
jails fighting all the way. We had free access to the Euro¬ 
pean barrack. We played volleyball, cricket and deck 
tennis, fn reality the compound between the two barracks 
was spacious enough for playing volleyball and deck tennis, 
but for cricket it was too small. Still some enthusiasts in¬ 
cluding myself insisted on playing cricket. Indeed it was 
while playing _ this jail edition of cricket that I broke the 
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cartilege of my knee. I had to remain in splints for a niun- 
ber of days, I was never fully cured of that and I still re¬ 
tain a slight limp, that becomes pronounced when I am 
physically tired or mentally disturbed. 

Apart from Bakshi there was another revolutionary pri¬ 
soner at Naini—Rajendra Dutt Migam. While at Bareilly 
prison he had the opportunity to live with M. N. Roy, the 
great intellectual giant. This M. N. Roy was no other than 
Naren Bhattacharya, who was smuggled by the revolution¬ 
ary party out of India to contact the Germans for arms and 
ammunition during the first world war. He had a chequer¬ 
ed career, was converted to Marxism, met Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky. Roy became the founder of ttys Communist Party in 
India, in this connection he was wanted by the police to 
stand his trial at Kanpur, but he could not be arrested. He 
was sent to China as an emissary of the Third International. 
There he broke away from the Comintern and since then 
he went further and further from the Stalinist policies, 
which were then the only form of organised Marxism. It 
is said he had visited India secretly several times. During 
one of these visits he was arrested in 1932. 

Nigam was kept with Roy for a year or so. Naturally he 
fell under his intellectual spell. Roy took interest in him 
and gave him a regular course in Marxism. Nigam being a 
trained stenographer took copious notes, which he later on 
transcribed. These notes and a few books that he had manag¬ 
ed to buy and borrow (I do not know about stealing!) from 
Roy were very useful to me. They opened a new line of 
study. Fortunately the European prisoners* library con¬ 
tained some very good books having the latest informal 
tion about science, philosophy, history, anthropology etc., 
without which the study of Marxism was not possible. These 
books were bought at the suggestion of Philip Spratt, an 
English youth, who was convicted in the Meerut commu¬ 
nist conspiracy case. Thus the notes that Nigam had taken 
and the books that Spratt had thrust on the library (the 
European prisoners would not so much as touch them with 
a pair qf tongs) proved very useful and I feU upon this fafre 
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like a hungry man. All these years I had been only studying 
languages, poetry, fiction and history, but now I embarked 
on a serious study of Marxism and allied subjects. At Fateh- 
garh I had mainly written poems, but now I began to write 
novels, essays and other literary stuff. There was so much 
to be done and there was so little time at my disposal. 
I started working at breakneck speed. The evenings of 
course continued to be devoted to games and exercises to 
keep me fit. 

One day I came to know that the women’s ward of this 
jail was being vacated. This was very unusual. Since the 
very beginning as far as the long-term prisoners could re¬ 
call, that portion of the jail had been always occupied by 
female prisoners. I could not imagine that the evacuation of 
these barracks could in any way be connected with us. The 
officials guarded their secret very well. But when the ward 
began to bfe fenced with barbed wire, the secret could no 
longer be kept. The government was going to concentrate 
all B class political prisoners in that ward. This was very 
good news. This meant that after a struggle of nearly ten 
years inside prisons we had succeeded in forcing the gov¬ 
ernment to concede us the same sort of life as we were 
having during our undertrial period. 

It took nearly three months to get the place ready. In the 
meantime short-term prisoners of our case had been releas¬ 
ed. Only the lifers and myself remained. But there were 
other revolutionary prisoners. There was the brave Haldhar 
Bajpai from Kanpur, who was arrested after a gun-fight with 
the police. There was one Kashiram who was similarly 
arrested. In all, we were some 21 revolutionaries. 

There was one Sheo Singh, who made a great stir. He 
said that he was a member of the Communist Party and 
had been to Russia. By this time we had all become con¬ 
vinced* Marxists, we naturally wanted to know more of this 
inan. He was asked to lecture on Marxism. For some days 
he remained everybody’s hot favourite. It was however very 
soon apparent that many of us were better acquainted with 
the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin than he was, Sheo 
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Singh was taken very ill and was released on medical 
grounds. Later on he was expelled from the CPI on some 
charges. 

Our life at Naini was just like our life as undertrials at 
Lucknow with the difference that then we were on the 
threshold of jail life and now we were looking for our 
release. In the meantime the congress and the revolutionary 
movements had been put down, but this did not mean that 
the people had been won over. On the contrary they had 
become more hardened. The glamour of British raj was dead 
and gone never to return. Everybody felt that India was 
being held by sheer brute force. 

For the last decade the British government had been using 
every kind of ruse and fraud to withhold the reforms, but 
it could no longer do so. Some kind of reform which con¬ 
ceded provincial autonomy to an extent had to -be given. 

This is known as the Act of 1935. An election was held 
under this Act and the Congress won the majority of seats 
in those provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. 

The United Provinces got a congress ministry. Govind 
Ballabh Pant, who was one of our defence counsels, headed 
the ministry. The Congress had promised to release all 
political prisoners (all and not congress prisoners only), so 
as soon as the congress ministry was installed, pressure 
began to be put on it to release us. In the meantime 
Shachindranath Bakshi had boosted up this cause by a 
hungerstrike. 

Thus one can discern the gradual emergence of a pattern 
in the hungerstrikes undertaken by revolutionaries. In the 
beginning the revolutionaries were only hungerstriking for 
very limited objectives such as a reaction against beating or 
bastinado. Then gradually they took up the cause of politi¬ 
cal prisoners. In this they did not discriminate between 
revolutionaries and other, as Gandhi always did while urging 
the release of political prisoners. Jatin Das gave his life 
for the amelioration of the condition of all political prison¬ 
ers. Jogesh Chatterjee hungerstruck for the concentration 
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of all political prisoners in one jail in each province. 
Shachindranath Bakshi went beyond this. He demanded 
outright release. In other words, he demanded freedom. 

Bakshi was released on parole and he brought us the 
news that*the congress ministry was contemplating our 
release. Still the release did not come and there was a 
talk of going on hungerstrike among us to “strengthen 
the hands of our congress friends” as we put it. The news 
of this proposed strike brought Lalbahadur Shastri in a 
hurry to us, who assured us that the release was just round 
the corner and we should do nothing to precipitate matters. 
Indeed he said orders had already been issued by the minis¬ 
ter concerned and they were awaiting the governor’s sig¬ 
nature. He assured us that the governor was bound to sign 
them, actually he might have signed them and it was only 
red tape that was delaying the implementation. 

The English governor who was an officer of the British 
government would have liked not to sign these orders, but 
he had to sign them as the Congress was irrevocably com¬ 
mitted to the release of all political prisoners and had he 
refused to sign, the ministry would have to resign very 
much against its will. Thus none actually wished to re¬ 
lease the revolutionary prisoners except in a half-heart¬ 
ed manner, but the commitments were such that on 24 
August 1937, after 12 years of incarceration we found our¬ 
selves out of prison. The only Kakori prisoner who could 
not be released on this day was Vishnusharan Dublish of 
Meerut, who was in the Andamans. 

Everybody in Allahabad knew that the revolutionary 
prisoners at Naini would be released any moment, and 
silently the people were planning a big welcome. Indeed 
some youths were keepifig a day and night vigil to detect 
any sign* of release. The police was probably interested in 
keeping the date a secret, but the jail authorities could 
no longer see what was the game in such an attitude. 

At the time of release long-term prisoners are supplied 
with clothing, from jail. Accordingly a couple of warders 
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were sent to bring readymade handspun clothes from the 
city for us. They went to the shop, which was also one 
of the chief nerve-centres of the Congress, and although 
the warders themselves knew nothing definite, nobody had 
told them anything, but putting two and two together they 
informed the Gandhi ashram people that revolutionary pri¬ 
soners were going to be released. They would not divulge the 
date. From the number of kurtas, pyjamas and hats the 
city people could know the number of people to be released. 
It was my idea to insist on hats as Bhagat Singh had car¬ 
ried a sola hat during his arrest and he had become famous 
|n this pose. Others did not like the idea of the hat very 
much, but all the same some of th^n also insisted on this 
because this would increase the expenses of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus our release did not remain a secret with the result 
that when we were released we were given a grand recep¬ 
tion at the jail gate to begin with. The mighty British 
government had buried us alive to be slowly consumed by 
the worms of oblivion, but we had managed to be in the 
limelight these 12 years. Four people, one of them a Mus¬ 
lim, marching to the gallows arm in arm followed by re¬ 
gular hungerstrikes from one jail or the other symbolised 
the triumph of the spirit over the scaffold, the fetters, the 
solitary cells and all other infernal weapons in the arsenal 
of imperialism. It was really a great day for us as indi¬ 
viduals as well as, as members of a great historic move¬ 
ment. Just outside the gate were to be found socialists, 
communists, Royists, youth leaguers and of course con¬ 
gressmen. 

The authorities had allowed only a few persons at the 
jail gate. People were waiting outside the jail compound 
and more were rushing towards the jail from the city, as 
we found later on when we boarded the cars that our 
friends had brought and proceeded towards the city. 

If was a spontaneous welcome from the people. On the 
Jumna bridge Shyamkumari Nehru, Furoiroa Banerjee and 
stten joined the procession* 
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Jawaharlal Nehru was in town, but he did not turn up- 
himself to welcome the released revolutionaries. He how¬ 
ever threw a tea party in our honour next day, but he 
very shrewdly converted it into a meeting in which an 
older statesman was briefing senior but inexperienced 
freshers making a debut in practical politics. He took it for 
granted that we had been starved of all news, hence we 
lacked the right perspective, so he treated us to a sump¬ 
tuous lecture on national and international affairs conclud¬ 
ing with the remarks that we should be sparing in our 
public speeches. Nehru was probably aware of the fact that 
Gandhi did not like people to be so much enthused over 
the revolutionaries. This enthusiasm could spell danger for 
congress leadership. The Congress had released us, and 
they were demanding a price for this. The price was that 
in the meetings we should behave. They did not hope that 
we would completely fall in line, but they wanted the first 
enthusiasm of the public to pass away. At that time the 
eyes of the public were focused on us. The congress big¬ 
wigs wanted us to squander these moments. Then later on 
when nobody was looking at us, we could say what we 
liked. The congress socialists and communists had already 
become a headache, they did not want us to add to this. 
Nehru’s speech tried our Composure, but it tickled us also 
and we kept quiet. Indeed Nehru’s attitude to us was that 
of a patron who at the same time was neither very happy 
nor certain of his ward. 

We listened to his long lecture (I think it lasted an hour 
or so) with rapt attention. No doubt he was a good speaker 
and was bubbling with knowledge acquired from most 
recent books on international affairs, some of which had 
however found their way to our library in jail also. 

. In tljie meantime Pandit Paramanand, who was released 
just two months before after 21 years of incarceration, join¬ 
ed us. He was one of the Ghadr party revolutionaries, who 
wanted to spark off a revolution in India taking advantage 
of Britain’s involvement in the first world war. He mainly 
worked in tlje Far East. 
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That evening there was a public meeting at a famous 
park of Allahabad. In the meeting all parties combined to 
pay high tributes to the Kakori martyrs (hanged ten years 
ago) particularly and revolutionaries in general. Jawaharlal 
Nehru was not there, but everybody else who*'mattered 
was there. The released revolutionaries were asked to say 
something. Every revolutionary asserted that the struggle 
for freedom continues and hangings and transportations 
could not intimidate the youth of India. Some revolutiona¬ 
ries including myself went a little beyond this. We said 
that we had not eschewed revolutionary methods and we 
would not hesitate to revive the revolutionary movement, 
if it was necessary to free India. * 

In the meantime emissaries from Kanpur had come to 
invite us to a reception there. Next day we had a reception 
at the Allahabad university. Then there were some other 
receptions. Nehru’s party came in the evening. The day 
was rounded off with a dinner at Uma Nehru’s house. Next 
morning we started for Kanpur accompanied by a large 
number of friends from Allahabad, who probably wanted 
to have a closer look at us or compare the Kanpur recep¬ 
tion with the one accorded to us at Allahabad. 

When the train reached Kanpur the station was bursting 
with people to welcome the released revolutionaries. Before 
the train came to a stop a bugler friend took out the bugle 
and sounded it in such a devastatingly challenging manner 
that everybody in the crowd was thrilled. This was follow¬ 
ed by a stampede, but to cut the long story short a huge 
procession passed through the main thoroughfares of the 
city decorated with flowers, buntings and improvised gates 
bearing the names of revolutionaries and martyrs. This con¬ 
tinued for two days and it ended in a mammoth meeting 
attended by over two hundred thousand people. T,he re-, 
leased revolutionaries repeated what they had said at Alla¬ 
habad. There was probably a little more emphasis on our 
determination not to shrink from revolutionary struggle, 

X would not have given these details about the receptions 
but for a reason, which will become presently obvious to 
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the reader. Our Allahabad speeches were reported widely 
in the press. Probably Gandhi was getting some additional 
reports about our receptions through telephonic conversa¬ 
tions from panicky followers. His reaction was quick and 
unambiguous. His mental radar detected in these recep¬ 
tions a grave menace to the set of values and myths that 
he had so sedulously built up in the course of years of public 
life. He hurried to the press and declared pontifically that 
these receptions were unseemly and congress committees 
should not be associated with such functions. Jawaharlal 
Nehru also came out with a statement that in reality he 
had not invited the revolutionaries to tea, only a very few 
personal acquaintances were entertained. All this stunned 
us and gave us a shdck that we had miles to go, many 
miles to go. 

After Kanpur there were to be receptions at Lucknow 
under the* auspices of all political parties including the 
Congress, the main partner. Gandhi’s statement rendered 
the position of the Lucknow Congress very precarious. But 
everything was ready. The receptions could not be called 
off. Gandhi sitting at the top issued the ukase not knowing 
to what extent local congressmen were committed. Then 
it was not only a simple question of verbal commitment and 
going back over it. Huge sums of money had been collected 
from the public and they had been spent in erecting gates, 
printing posters etc. Yet such were the fear and power of 
Gandhi that the Lucknow reception committee was over¬ 
night changed into a citizens’ committee. Thus Gandhi’s 
eccentricities were honoured. 

The released revolutionaries went through the same type 
of enthusiastic receptions at Lucknow as at Kanpur. This 
was to be followed by receptions at Varanasi and all the 
other districts of the province. Every district was vying 
• with others to give a reception, but Gandhi’s reaction made 
congressmen think thrice before they embarked on such a 
project. Gandhi’s disapproval could not kill the future re¬ 
ceptions, but they certainly received a setback. The Con¬ 
gress had captured all the provincial ministries except 
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those of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and probably Assam. There¬ 
fore Gandhi as the supremo of the Congress wielded tre¬ 
mendous power. Very few had the guts to take the risk of 
incurring his displeasure, because that had already begun 
to mean being shut out from all the good things of life, 
ministry, pelf and power. 

The reception at Varanasi, my home town, was luke¬ 
warm compared to that of Kanpur and Lucknow. There 
was not much of a crowd at Varanasi station, but the meet¬ 
ing was as successful and enthusiastic. As far as the masses 
were concerned, they did not change because of Gandhi’s 
orders. They ignored the taboo pronounced by him and 
took it as one of his dogmatic whims. But the question 
was that of reaching the masses. We lacked means of 
direct dialogue with them. Now with a halfhearted Con¬ 
gress between us and the masses the whole process became 
slow at Varanasi. The youth league of Rajdeo' Singh and 
other noncongress parties tried to pick up the thread, where 
it had been left by the Congress, but their success was 
limited. 

I have devoted a few paras, to the description of these 
receptions to show how dogmatic Gandhi misguided the 
country to unfruitful and fissiparous channels. The Con¬ 
gress could rightly boast that although not agreeing with 
the revolutionaries, their ministries had released them, the 
struggle against imperialism being one and indivisible. But 
in place of this, as a price for release, they wanted us to 
have no dialogue with the masses or in case we did have, 
we were expected to repeat their catchwords and thus die 
a peaceful death. In the course of years of struggle in and 
outside jail at a very heavy price we had built a certain 
image of the revolutionaries. Gandhi wanted us, now that 
we were released, to consign this image to the fire, go to 
sleep on its ashes or be silent onlookers of the political 
scene. 

I think Nehru tried to launch us with this idea. But we 
could not oblige him- It appeared to us that when we made 
our debut in the outside world after 12 years of jail life, 
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every Indian looked into our eyes for the answer of two 
questions only: “Are you going to shun the struggle? Are 
you, brothers, cowed down?” We wanted to say an emphatie 
no to both these questions. This we owed to our martyrs. 

We did pot think that the setting up of congress minis¬ 
tries in the provinces had in any way put a full-stop to the 
struggle against imperialism. We could not even accede 
that there was a temporary truce. Very limited provincial 
autonomy had been given. This could be utilised to bring 
grist to the mill of the struggle and not to thwart or slow 
it. Our problem was not only to keep that image intact, 
but to improve it. During these years we had studied so¬ 
cialist literature and we had watched with wide-eyed 
wonder the earth-shaking experiments that were going on 
in Kussia. So our problem was to improve the revolutionary 
image. How could we keep mum or behave like fools on 
Nehru’s advice? We had to tackle the questions which 
everybody was looking to us for answers. We had there¬ 
fore to say that the struggle continues and add that now 
that we had become wiser, the struggle was not for a re¬ 
public only, but for a society in which exploitation of man 
by man is rendered impossible as preached by Bhagat 
Singh and Dutt in their famous statement in the court. 
What Gandhi strongly objected to however was our re¬ 
fusal to accept nonviolence, which he supposed was his 
special contribution to politics. 

Some of our own men had become converted to the go- 
slow policy preached to us. They said, “If you don’t go 
slow, the release of other revolutionaries who are left in 
jail would become difficult”. As if the real issue was not 
independence, but the release of revolutionaries. Their 
argument was misleading and dangerous, because it wanted 
to coerce us to do a thing which was positively suicidal. 
Certainly we had a duty towards those of our brethren who 
were still rotting in jail. Among these were the Lahore 
prisoners, the revolutionary colleagues of Bhagat Singh* 
But apart from this duty towards them, we had a greater 
duty towards those of our colleagues who had been hanged. 
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towards revolution and towards our own self. If the price 
of getting our colleagues and us released was to cease to 
be revolutionaries, we were the last persons to oblige any¬ 
body. Out of all the recently released revolutionaries, I was 
singled out for special instructions, as my speeches were 
supposed to be grossly frank. But I refused to fall in line. 

The long and short of the whole thing was that the Con¬ 
gress approached the provincial autonomy with an infe¬ 
riority complex, as if it was something which it did not 
deserve and which they were afraid would be taken away 
if it pulled too hard. The first test of responsible govern¬ 
ment was the release of political prisoners, but the con¬ 
gress governments in the provinces went about this task 
in a half-hearted manner. Thanks to Gandhi and his step- 
fatherly attitude towards revolutionaries a healthy under¬ 
standing between the parties giving a fight to British im¬ 
perialism did not develop. As I have already shown there 
were certain very important and sincere congressmen like 
Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi, Shivprasad Gupta, Sriprakash, 
to name only a few, who were open to new ideas and con¬ 
sidered revolutionaries, socialists, communists good part¬ 
ners in the freedom struggle. Among the top leaders also 
Subhas Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru were fellow-travellers. 
Subhas Bose was himself a revolutionary from the very 
beginning, and as for Nehru one can read his views on 
communism in his autobiography. 

But Gandhi was throughout his whole life a sworn enemy 
of Indian revolutionaries, although towards the revolu¬ 
tionaries of other lands he had always a soft corner. Had 
the Congress not been irrevocably committed to the re¬ 
lease of all political prisoners including the revolutionaries, 
I am certain that under the influence of Gandhi, it would 
have wriggled out of the commitment on some pretext or 
other. But the receptions given to revolutionaries had 
pointed out as to how the wind was blowing. Gandhi also 
must have noted that in spite of the ban on the Congress 
to participate in the receptions, the receptions continued 
and important congressmen took pert in them in their 



“Bhacat Singh”, writes fawahailal Nehru , “became a 
.symbol, the act was forgotten, the symbol remained anil 
wit/im o few moiilb.s ecu It town and village of the 
Punjab, and to a lesser extent in the rest of northern 
India, resounded with his name. Innumerable songs grew 
up around him and the popularity that the man achieved 
was something amazing.” 
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individual capacity. Therefore, the congress governments had 
to insist on the release of other revolutionaries still in 
jail. If Gandhi was not happy that the Congress had to 
release the revolutionaries, there was another party, namely 
the British government, which was still more unhappy 
about it. Fortunately they could not openly combine, not 
only that, such is the irony of history that the release of 
revolutionaries became the chief bone of contention in the 
struggle for power between the Congress and the British 
government and the UP and Bihar governments had to 
resign office as a prelude to the resignation of other minis¬ 
tries. It is due to this that the British government had to 
eat the humble pie and release all the revolutionaries. 

Thus closed a ticklfsh chapter. 


TLD-U 



Chapter. XXXV 

Four Months in Delhi Jail 


As I am confining this narrative to the description of jail 
life only, I shall directly rush to my next conviction. As 
I have already said, I was released on 24 August 1937, but 
by December of the same year I found myself once more 
in prison. Indeed the jails had opened their jaws for me 
in September, but I had dodged them. Sachindranath San- 
yal and I went to a conference at Amritsar, convened by 
the Ghadr Party leaders Baba Basakha Singh, Baba Jwala 
Singh and Dr. Bhag Singh. Basakha Singh and Jwala Singh 
had served their full legal term of transportation for life 
and now they were working among the peasants. They 
came to know Sanyal when he was in the Andamans. We 
attended and addressed the conference in a remote village 
and returned to the headquarters of the Babas very late 
in the night. Indeed while fast asleep we were awakened 
by the police at 2 p.m. I thought they were going to arrest 
us, but they only served us with a notice to quit the pro¬ 
vince of Punjab within 12 hours.. 
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This order was not very unexpected as we were now 
inside a province which was not being ruled by the Con* 
gress. The Congress by a very complicated process had be¬ 
come committed to the release of all political prisoners in¬ 
cluding the revolutionaries, but the feudal barons who 
were holding the reins of government in the Punjab were 
committed to nothing and were holding the government in 
the name of the Muslim majority of the province. This gov¬ 
ernment had lots of revolutionaries, socialists and communists 
of their own to deal with. Naturally they did not want re¬ 
volutionaries from outside the province to add to their 
worries. 

Hence this order was served. My first reaction was to 
refuse to submit to tffis order and court arrest. This would 
have exposed the reactionary nature of the governments 
that were in saddle in the name of Muslims. But Sachin- 
dranath Sanyal said they were already exposed and in any 
case we had no programme to stay on, so we might as well 
leave the province and avert the arrest. Sanyal consulted 
Baba Jwala Singh and Baba Basakha Singh. They were 
very experienced people and they knew Sanyal. They did 
not contradict him. I accepted Sanyal’s decision. The next 
train was to leave some six to seven hours after this and 
at that time the province of Punjab was a big one and we 
could not get out of the province before the stipulated time. 
I put this argument forward, but we were told that as we 
would be on train when the time limit expired this would 
be condoned. 

So from Amritsar we had returned only with a scar. 
But in December another opportunity to go out of 
congress provinces presented itself. Durga Devi, the widow 
of Bhagawaticharan Bohra and a prominent revolutionary 
in her own right, was the president of the Delhi provincial 
■congress committee. Sushila Devi, another prominent re¬ 
volutionary, was also an influential congress leader. Be¬ 
tween themselves these two wanted to - give some sort of 
public reception to the released revolutionaries. Gandhi had 
banned such receptions as far as the Congress was con» 
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cerned. Speaking constitutionally his ban as such was not 
binding on congressmen, but such were Gandhi’s powers 
that no congressman dared to question his will, not to speak 
of opposing the ban. Congressmen who disagreed with it 
circumvented it rather than oppose it openly. One method 
of circumvention, very popular at that time, was to con¬ 
vene political prisoners' conference, in which the chief 
business was supposed to be to demand the release of revolu¬ 
tionaries still in jail. 

So Durga, Sushila and other influential friends at Delhi 
convened a political prisoners’ conference and asked Jogesh 
Chatterjee to preside over it. Among the recently released 
revolutionaries Paramanand, Jogesh Chatterjee, Ram- 
krishna Khatri, Shachindranath Bakstti, Ramdulare Trivedi, 
Sachindra Sanyal and I were invited. The revolutionaries 
were all asked to come by trains that reached Delhi towards 
evening so that they could be taken in procession in the 
city and after that the public meeting could be held urging 
the release of revolutionaries still in jail. In reality the re¬ 
lease of revolutionaries was a good pretext for a big poli¬ 
tical meeting. Nothing less could be expected from these 
two ladies. Bhagawaticharan, the husband of Durga, was 
one of our most selfless revolutionaries. He was killed by a 
bomb which the revolutionaries were testing. The bomb 
was prepared by Yashpal and three revolutionaries went 
to a forest to test it The bomb exploded in the hands of 
Bhagawaticharan and he was badly wounded. One of the 
two revolutionaries was sent to give the sad news. Vishwa- 
nath Vaishampayan remained with him, but it appears, he 
also left Bhagawaticharan after he was dead. Later on re¬ 
volutionaries came back and Azad, Dhanwantari and other 
revolutionaries dug a trench in which Bhagawaticharan 
was buried. They did not dare to cremate him. When an 
approver revealed all this his bones were dug out as«corro-< 
boration of the truthfulness of the approver. 

This is the story of the husband. The young wife was 
as brave. In Bombay she took part in a gun-fight with the 
police and escaped The police could not solve the mystery 
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of this affair until the revolutionaries themselves revealed 
it after independence. Sushila and her husband also wert 
active revolutionaries working with Chandrashekhar Azad 
and Bhagat Singh. 

When these comrades with a hallowed past called us to 
Delhi after our release, we could not but respond with 
readiness. As soon as I reached Delhi and approached 
Durga’s house I understood that the procession and meeting 
were going to be very successful. There was real enthu¬ 
siasm in the air and all the workers were in earnest. Al¬ 
though it was sponsored by the two ladies who now were 
important congressman, it had become an all-party affair. 

By the time we had our tea, Durga’s house was sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of people clamouring to have a 
glimpse of, the famous revolutionaries. It appears that while 
the friendly workers were preparing every detail of the 
procession and the meeting, the government was also pre¬ 
paring to disrupt them. When the procession was almost 
ready to start the released revolutionaries were served with 
a notice not to join the procession or attend the meeting 
and to leave the territory of Delhi within 6 hours. This was 
not exactly a bolt from the blue, but all the same it shat¬ 
tered the schemes that were being woven round the pro-* 
minent revolutionaries. We received the notices calmly and 
dismissed the police officers without divulging as to what 
we intended to do. In reality we had to make up our mind. 

At Amritsar the situation was different. We were not 
committed to the public in any way. There we were not 
Scheduled to address any meeting. Notice or no notice we 
Were leaving Punjab, but at Delhi the situation was differ¬ 
ent. Here we were committed in every possible way. We 
came • to the conclusion that we must ignore the notice. 
This increased the responsibility of the conveners. What 
was at most a serious type of meeting now threatened te 
become a head-on icolhsion with the imperial government 
In its Capital. In any case it was going to end in our artdst. 
So now the* question cropped up how best to go for it, so 
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that the cause could gain the most and the spirit of rebel¬ 
lion might get strengthened. Our immediate entourage, 
except the people in the inner circle such as the two revo¬ 
lutionary ladies, was kept totally in dark about, opr resolu¬ 
tion to be arrested. We did not want the police to arrest us 
prematurely in a body. Of course even according to their law 
they could not arrest us until the six hours were over or 
we had taken part in the procession or the meeting. 

The news that we had been served with a notice to quit 
the capital had spread from mouth to mouth in Delhi like 
wildfire. This was followed by the news that the revolu¬ 
tionaries were going to defy the ban pnd court arrest. This 
acquired special significance as only a few months back 
they had been released after 12 to 21 years of continued 
incarceration. It brought thousands of otherwise neutral 
people, who in all probability would remain indifferent to 
the procession and the meeting, running to the streets. It 
was decided to court arrest one by one. 

The procession started at the scheduled hour with one 
revolutionary in the vanguard. The police noticed this, but 
took some time to make up its mind. 

By the time the procession had travelled a few furlongs. 
They could not understand why only one revolutionary was 
defying the ban? Where wore the others? They suspected 
some trick and arrested the first revolutionary. This 
was celebrated by the processionists with a lot of full- 
throated cheers for the hero and booing for the police. 

. For some time the place thus rendered vacant was kept 
empty. The procession continued to march. Then suddenly 
another revolutionary stepped in that vacant place, was 
garlanded and loudly cheered. The police took less time to 
make up its mind and the vanguard was arrested. Thus one« 
by one all were arrested. I was the last to be arrested by 
choice. When my turn came, the public was in a very violent 
mood and I tore myself from the admiring crowd and with 
folded hands asked them to remain peaceful. We did not 
want useless violence. 
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I was again in prison after barely four months. 
Within a day or two however we were bailed out for a few 
days. I immediately went back to Allahabad, where I had 
now settled. I came back equipped with a few necessities 
of jail liffe. We were duly put on trial and sentenced to 4 
months rigorous imprisonment under some section which 
I now do not remember. In any case that was unimportant. 
The British laws, as they then stood, could haul us under 
any pretext whatsoever beginning from obstructing the 
traffic to deliberately causing breach of peace. The Delhi 
police thought that our presence in Delhi could lead to 
breach of peace, the Delhi law court dittoed this. Who 
could have prevented#this unholy alliance? 

We were kept in Delhi jail, which was then situated on 
the site where now one can see the sprawling buildings of 
the Maulapa Azad Medical College. It was an old prison, 
and it was here that four revolutionaries of Delhi, Master 
Amirchand, Awadhbihari, Balmukund and Basantkumar 
Bishwas were hanged in connection with throwing a bomb 
on the British viceroy, Lord Hardinge, in 1912. The viceroy 
had a hair-breadth escape, but one of his orderlies was 
killed. Although the revolutionaries had failed to kill the 
viceroy, it had a tremendous impact. The British had moved 
the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi just a year ago 
in order to place its chief nerve-centre at a safe distance 
from Bengal revolutionaries, but the Delhi revolutionaries 
proved that no part of the country was safe for the rulers. 

The corner of the jail where these four martyrs were 
hanged naturally became a place of pilgrimage in free In¬ 
dia. An all-India conference of old revolutionaries held in 
1958 in Delhi appealed to the Nehru government to pre¬ 
serve it as a sacred spot. Later on Govind Ballabh Pant, 
.home jminister, promised to a revolutionary m.p. Jogesh 
Chatterjee that the corner where the four revolutionaries 
were hanged would be preserved intact as a monument but 
this promise was not kept. Govind Ballabh Pant was one of 
the lawyers in the Kakori revolutionary conspiracy trial. 
He had joined the batch of the lawyers of the revolu- 
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tionaries at a great sacrifice, so it was expected of him 
that he would go even a little out of the way to assiei 
us to preserve the memory of revolutionaries. But it 
appears from his later life that he became a politician arid 
had nothing to do with revolution or revolutionaries. WO 
should have taken note of the fact that during thesd 
years he had changed a lot. Whenever Gandhi required a 
man to spearhead some unpleasant work in the Congress, 
Govind Ballabh Pant proved handy. It is with his help that 
Subhas Bose was hounded out of the Congress, though Bosd 
refused to die politically, and on the contrary emerged 
as an international figure as the leader of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Army. The Indian National A*my could not make d 
triumphant entry into India, but in the course of its defeat 
and the trial of its arrested officers, it released forces that 
made the British government realise that it could no longer 
rely on the mercenary character of the Indian soldiers of 
the army. Thus the ina in a form whether envisaged by its 
makers or not delivered the coup de grace to British impe¬ 
rialism in India. Subhas became the hero of the nation; 
The Congress forgot conveniently that it had driven him 
from pillar to post and tried to monopolise the celebration of 
Bose’s birthday. In this the intention of the Congress wai 
to misinterpret and play down the values for which Bdsd 
had lived and laid down his life. 

It is apparent that on second thoughts Pant had under-* 
stood the long-term implications of preserving a nucleus 
of revolutionary relic inside the capital. It could easily 
become the rival of elaborately built and constantly 
advertised Gandhi mausoleum. That is why the revd** 
lutionary relic was razed to the ground. 

Tb come back to the story, we were placed in a barrack 
of Delhi jail. We soon came to know that B. K. Dujtt, the, 
celebrated colleague of Bhagat Singh, was in one of the 
cells of the cellular barrack. We were soon able to smuggle 
letters to him, and were able to see him. Although 
he was not of the studious type, his environment i£ 
the Andamans had enabled him to study Marxism, 3d* 
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cently he had been sent to Delhi jail and was 
keeping himself abreast of all happenings by smuggling 
newspapers. It was a pleasure to talk to him. At that time 
he was a thoroughbred Marxist. Later on, some thirty years 
after, in 19*65,1 met him intimately when he came to a Delhi 
hospital as a patient of cancer. Although suffering from a 
very painful disease (it was then presumed that he did not 
know that it was cancer) he retained his sweetness of cha¬ 
racter and would readily jump into an argument, I soon 
found out that he was no longer so particular about 
Marxism. I also found that he had come back to the 
fold of believers in god. But in 1937-38 he was bubbling 
with revolutionary fervour. After some time he was re¬ 
leased. He married and settled down and was almost 

k 

forgotten, till he shot up into very dubious type of emi¬ 
nence as a famous revolutionary giving a valiant fight to 
cancer. For eight months I saw his day-to-day struggle with 
pain and death, and I have nothing but admiration for him. 
After his death, mainly due to the efforts of comrade Ram- 
kishan, then the chief minister of Punjab and one of his ad¬ 
mirers of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha days, his wife was 
endowed with a fairly good sum. But this came too Idttf 
and as she put it: “Had he got even half this sum during 
his life-time, the end might not have come so abruptly.” 

But for our meeting with B. K. Dutt the Delhi jail ept* 
sode was uneventful. 



Chapter XXXVI 

Release and Rearrest 


I was released in the beginning of 1938 after serving my 
term in Delhi jail. At Allahabad I worked with all the 
extremist forces, the youth league, the Communist Party, 
the Forward Bloc so much so that very soon I became 
rather a thorn in the flesh of the British government and 
a problem for the congress ministry. Actually the congress 
ministers of the UP and Bihar banned two of my books 
in Hindi on the history and development of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in India. I came to know later on that 
during this period the governor had again and again 
pressed for the arrest of four people in the province. These 
four people were Shibbanlal Saxena of Gorakhpur, Jlajdecv 
Singh of Jaunpur, S. S. Yusuf of Kanpur and myself. Hie 
congress ministry resisted this not out of love for any of 
us, But because it did not want to give a gross proof that 
the governor was having the upper hand in many matters. 

Then came the second world war in 1939* It was not 
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very unexpected. Apart from European experts our friend 
Subhas Bose had been giving timely warnings of 
the coming war. Indeed he was driven out of the Congress 
as according to the high command he wanted to carry his 
warnings too far and wanted to prepare the Congress and 
the country for the last fight. The high command had its 
eyes riveted on more tangible gains. Gandhi was all the 
time talking about selfgovernment, but was hoping to get 
freedom by instalments. 

When the war came, the government of India which was 
only a department of the British government, auto¬ 
matically plunged headlong into it. The Congress and for 
that matter any other organisation of the country was not 
consulted and the government of India declared war on 
nazi Germany. Most of the men in the Congress would have 
very much liked to stick to the ministries and ignore In¬ 
dia’s involvement in the war on the plea that the Congress 
was not in power in the centre, but thanks to the extremists, 
it was committed to an antiwar policy in such an unambi¬ 
guous manner and so many levels such as moral and poli¬ 
tical that it could neither very long sit on the fence nor 
wriggle out of the commitments. 

To begin with, the congress ministries threatened to 
resign. In reality the Congress was not very much concerned 
with the actual involvement, though it wanted to utilise 
this opportunity to expand its power. But British impe¬ 
rialism refused to concede any power in the centre. Not 
only that, it was apparent on the very first day of the war 
that the English governors would grab more and more 
power. Thus the congress ministries were almost hustled to 
send their resignations. Gandhi’s nonviolence came in very 
handy at this time to cover the real confusion prevalent in 
the Congress. It had been in office in the provinces 
for-almost two years. In the meantime all its militant work 
had come to a standstill. It is a very important point of 
history as to whether the Congress would have ever laun¬ 
ched any struggle but for the compulsion created by the 
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war. The halfhearted way in which it later on approach^ 
ed the struggle after many second thoughts proves this, 
if at all a proof were needed. 

The long and short of the whole thing is that as sooh 
as the congress ministry in the UP resigned, I was arrested. 
At Allahabad I stayed with Mohit and Basant, brothers Of 
my friend Mani Banerjee, who died in Fatehgarh central 
jail. Both of them were unmarried and were eking out k 
living by running a tailoring shop. I would have very much 
liked to join them for a living, because the money that I 
managed, to squeeze from freelance journalism was very 
meagre, but 1 knew not a thing about tailoring. I could 
not be much of a success in journalism, because the police 
was after me even there. Two of my books as I have already 
indicated, one of them a history of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in India, had been banned and some four hundred 
copies were taken possession of by the police thus inflict¬ 
ing heavy economic loss on my publisher and me. 

The Banerjee brothers and I formed a perfect team ifc 
the sense that we were always discussing politics and were 
very negligent about our routine of meal, etc. When their 
mother (I also called her mother) came to stay with uS, 
the house was run like a home, otherwise we often ale 
what came our way. We had to do selfhelp in everything 
because could hardly afford a servant. Yet we were all 
very happy and had endless discussions, in which we were 
joined by youths from the city. My mornings and days were, 
if I happened to be in the city, devoted to reading, dis¬ 
cussions and meetings. Generally the meetings were carried 
over to late hours in the night. 

I think it was on the third night after the congress minis* 
try in the province had resigned that I was arrested at 

p.m. At first I got the impression that they wanted ft 
Interrogate me, but very soon 1 understood that they meartt 
tougher business. Later on influential friends in the Con#* 
ress confided to md in jail that there was nothing surprising 
about my arrest It had been decided long ago. 
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Mr Aga, who h’ad come to arrest me, was not keen on. 
rushing me to prison that night. He wanted me to spend 
, the -night in a police lock-up, but I knew how dirty and 
infested with mosquitoes these lock-ups were, so I , insisted 
on being sqnt to jail immediately. I did not want to miss 
my sleep now that all my illusions were over. I was certain 
that two years of congress rule had not changed the lock¬ 
ups. My preference for jail visibly disturbed the police 
party. They had to telephone certain people, then I was 
produced before a magistrate and a warrant was prepared. 
I had asked Aga as to the charge and section under which 
I had been arrested. He had pleaded ignorance and now the 
magistrate also did the same thing when I asked him the 
question. This surprised me. Of course they could arrest me 
without levelling any charge under Regulation III of 1818. 
I wondered if these officers were telling the truth, but in 
» any case it did not matter. So I held my tongue on my way 
to jail. 

There was however one important difference, which I 
could- not but notice. Firstly the police party did not insist 
on searching the room in which I was living. In reality they 
did not enter the house at all. They had called me down¬ 
stairs and I was told that I was wanted. They did not even 
want to say that I was arrested. Two years of congress rule 
had obviously left them confused. Therefore when I 
showed my preference for jail, they immediately agreed. 
I had a background of revolutionary history, otherwise I 
am sure they would have leaked nqjvs of my impending 
arrest to me. The police took some time to shake off this 
legacy of the congress ministry and become once more 
ruthless and cruel, as they had been always. There is no¬ 
thing strange about this. A reflex takes time to wear off. 

qfce police had a number of things against me. I had 
dffended them on so many counts that they could choose 
any of them to clap me in prison for quite some time. My 
writings had offended them and so had my speeches. Two of 
ipy books had been already banned. On this ground they 
oottkl prosecute me for being the writer of t&osp books. 
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Certain passages from them could be ednstrued to mean 
that I wanted to incite bloodshed. But they did not go for 
the books. They took two of my speeches delivered at Muthi- 
gunj, Allahabad, and prosecuted me for sedition under sec¬ 
tion 124A, which had been described as the pringe of politi¬ 
cal sections by Gandhi. I had already a taste of bigger 
and more dangerous sections so I had nothing to wonder at. 

I engaged a lawyer to fight my case. I knew it was quite 
useless and I would not be released so I asked my lawyer 
to concentrate on two points. I asked him to delay the case 
as far as possible and then play it in such a way that there 
might be the maximum of political propaganda. In those 
speeches I had preached against the coming war and asked 
the people not to get themselves enrolled as cannon fodder 
because this was in no way going to be our war. So it was 
not very difficult for my lawyer to make political capital 
out of these speeches. Indeed he did very well and got 
a good press. 

I was tried in the court of one Randhawa, a young ics 
officer. He behaved as other Indian officers in the pay of 
the British government would have done in a political case. 
I have nothing against him on this count. But on the last 
day of the trial he behaved in a manner that was so shock¬ 
ing that I still remember it. All evidence had been recorded, 
the prosecution counsel and defence counsel had had their 
say and I had given my statement. It was now Randhawa's 
turn to finish the case by pronouncing the sentence. It was 
midday when all evidence ceased. The case, I think had 
lasted some three days. Randhawa could say that he would 
deliver the judgment next day, but no, he would deliver 
the sentence on the same day. After saying this he went 
away. I did not care to look where he was going, because 
I was with the friends who had gathered to hear the judg¬ 
ment. When the magistrate left for lunch I was led to the 
lock-up inside the court premises. Fortunately the lock-up 
was* situated in a sunny place and I could see my friends 
from a distance. I knew it for certain that in any case they 
were not going to let me out, so this was my last day of 
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seeing the world as we called it, jails being considered 
something outside the world. 

At about 1-30 I was taken to the courtroom. At this time 
some policemen informed me that Randhawa had gone to 
the bungalow of the district magistrate, who was an English¬ 
man. I could hardly believe it. But the policeman pointed 
out to me the bungalow itself, the gates of which were 
visible from the court-room. So I began to watch. At about 
two Randhawa emerged from the bungalow and walked 
briskly towards the court. He straightway came to the court¬ 
room and sentenced me to 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 
The sentence was normal, but I certainly cannot see why 
the judgment should have been written at the bungalow of 
the district magistrate or shown to him after he had written 
it elsewhere. 

In independent India this Randhawa became a very big 
officer. In addition to this he became famous as an expert 
on art and collector of folktales. I had heard how the folk¬ 
tales were collected. It seems that the village schoolmasters 
of the districts in his jurisdiction were asked to collect the 
tales and Mr Randhawa without doing anything, perhaps 
even without reading them, forwarded them to the publi¬ 
shers where the editors did wh^t they could of the stuff. 
Mr Randhawa’s name appears on the collection and he col¬ 
lects the royalty. It is said that the unknown teachers who 
did the field work (that was the only work done) were 
not even mentioned. During the British regime Randhawa 
was simply a careerist as all Indian government servants 
were. After independence I had many opportunities to look 
at these ics officers closely. The image which now emerged 
proved to be worse by many shades than the one I formed 
of them as an inmate of British jails. 

Jawaharlal Nehru has several passages in his Discovery 
bf India on the ics out of which I am quoting one to show 
what Nehru thought of them just before independence. 
He said: 

“The civil service had a reputation, chiefly selfpropagated, tof 
efficiency. But It became evident that outside the narrow sphere 
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fit work to which they had been accustomed, they were helpless 
and incompetent. They had no training to function democrati¬ 
cally and could not gain the goodwill and cooperation of .the 
people, whom they both feared and despised; they had no con- 
eeption of big and fast-moving schemes of social progress and 
qoipld only hamper them by their redtape and lack of imagi¬ 
nation. Apart from certain individuals, this applied to both 
j$riti$h and Indian members of the higher services. It was extra- 
prdipary how unfitted they were for the new tasks that faced 
them”. 

This was Jawaharlal Nehru in 1945 writing on the 
basis of his experience of the congress ministers in the 
jurovinces working with very limited power. How he 
{hanged almost overnight after independence would be a 
yery revealing study. The officers who during the British 
regime had done their best to rout the national movement 
by fair and foul means, the men who had helped to kill 
the national spirit were placed in posts of highest responsi¬ 
bility with the result that every good project after indepen- 
flence was sabotaged and played down. The Congress had 
txtqny educated selfless young men in its cadre, who never 
(pared for office of any type and came to the forefront only 
Wben there was a call for a struggle. These bright 
ypung men could be gjven some training and placed 
in charge of key posts gradually taking over the whole 
jtyh&inistration. But Patel and Nehru forgetting all their 
ppst experience preferred the easy way because they were 
a hurry to rule. They retained the old cadre with the 
gwult that people like Kandhawa reached the top. Like the 
Gwnmunist Party of Hussia when it captured power, the 
Gougress had not before it any clear and comprehensive 
pgei&l objective. Hie ics took full advantage of this vacuum. 
It is not the Congress that moulded the xcs, but it is the ics 
that set the pace for the Congress. With the ics at the wheel 
6# the administration and the big business pressurising it, 
the Congress not only lost all its revolutionary elements^ 
but it became an amorphous mumbo-jumbo. I am quite cer- 
mu Art MOW day it will afcobe revealed tjiat Internationa} 
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reaction all the time worked through the former imperial 
cadre, which now manned the administration. 

1 was sure to be convicted in this case. The youth league 
of Allahabad had started antiwar propaganda even before 
the war started. Like Lenin we did not say “Turn the im¬ 
perialist war into a war of liberation!” but we said like the 
revolutionaries during the first world war, “Here is the 
opportunity to liberate India!” Revolutionary slogans against 
the war were written on the walls as well as on the wagons 
in the railway yards. After some time we found that the 
people themselves had taken it up. I was supposed to be at 
the back of all this. So that there was no question of my 
being released. But sometimes very strange things happen 
and the following is one of them. 

From the court I was sent to prison to undergo the sen¬ 
tence. I at once sent an appeal to the high court and also 
asked my lawyer to apply for my release on bail. I had no 
hope of being bailed out, still I asked my lawyer to apply. 
He applied and the bail was granted. How all this happened 
is stranger than fiction. My lawyer sometimes used to 
appear on behalf of the prosecution, so the honourable 
justice thought that the government had no objection to 
my bail. The impression settled so strongly in the mind of 
the judge that when the real prosecution counsel opposed 
my application, he was mistaken for I know not what, and 
the judge scarcely listened to him. The result was that I was 
released. The police could not prevent it, nor could they 
rearrest me under some lawless law as the Regulation III 
of 1818. The executive has to keep up some sort of make- 
believe. 

During this period of my release on bail I started with 
friends of the youth league a token movement of planting 
the tricolour on the kotwali, the main police station. Every 
"evening nearly a dozen youths formed into a procession 
from a nearby park and would march with the national flag 
towards the kotwali. They were joined by many on the way. 
Thus the number of people arrested daily was always more 
than the number of our youths. The movement was meant 
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only to point out the path of creating a militant movement 
The arrests and the modus operandi released microscopic 
yet supremely potent forces that changed the course of move* 
ments. I had seemingly no connection with it, but the police 
was aware of the reality. The nucleus of the volunteers of 
the day always emerged from the house in which I lived. 

In the meantime the Congress was to hold its session at 
Ramgarh in Bihar. Subhas Bose, who had been hounded out 
of the Congress, was going to hold an anti-compromise con¬ 
ference there on as gigantic a scale as the congress session. 
So I went to Ramgarh and took a prominent part in 
this conference. There I became acquainted with Miss Maya 
who. was the commander of the lady volunteers, who later 
was to become my wife. But we had to wait seven years, 
because as soon as I returned to Allahabad I found that 
things had moved very fast during my absence. Left to 
itself the high court might have slept another month over 
my appeal. But the district magistrate had written a sort 
bf sos to the high court to dispose of this appeal on a 
priority basis. This was very unusual. But the war was 
moving at a tremendous pace. Hitler’s armies were advanc¬ 
ing in a devastating manner. Under the circumstances the 
high court did not stand on ceremonies. The case was taken 
up, my sentence was confirmed and I was sent back to jail. 

But the forty odd days that I managed to cheat the jail 
proved very eventful. Not only from the point of view 
of my personal life, but also from higher points of view. 
The Congress was stiR prevaricating. But the people 
had taken up the writing of antiwar slogans on the trains 
and the walls so much so that Maulana Azad, the cong¬ 
ress president, became worried and came out openly 
against this practice. Congressmen felt that such slogans 
were meant to hustle the Congress to action and it did not 
want to be hustled in antiwar activities. It preferred to sit 
on the fence and ask the British government to spell out 
its war aims, although they were very clear, namely the 
preservation of status quo ante bellum. The British govern¬ 
ment did not want to strengthen the fight against fascism 
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by turning it into a struggle for the liberation of countries 
like India. Ultimately the Congress was forced to take the 
plunge, but it fondly hoped to keep the initiative in its 
hands. In this it did not succeed and it can be shown that 
the Congress was later on dragged against its will into the 
August movement. It became dominated by revolutionary 
elements. 

As a convict I was given B class treatment, so I went 
back to my studies. Of course I had to go on hungerstrike 
once just after returning to jail, but I cannot now remem¬ 
ber the reason. It is very strange that I remember 
more details about my earlier jail life of 12-years (1925-37) 
than about the seven years (1939-46) that followed. I 
hardly recollect the sequence in which I had to pass my 
time in different jails. 

I was convicted on 28 November 1939 and my term of 
2 years ri expired on 18 September 1941. It appears that 
I was given some remission in spite of not doing any labour 
and going on hungerstrike at least once. This was because, 
whatever the opinion of the police, the jail authorities had 
not much against me. As for not doing any labour the jail 
department had remembered its earlier experience. 

I did not expect my release even after I had done my 
full term, but somewhere a ray of hope lingered and I 
hoped that some such mistake might occur as on the occa¬ 
sion of my bail. But the British bureaucracy, badly beaten 
by the hordes of Hitler, had lost all sense of shame and 
was taking no chances. On the day of my release I was 
served with an order that henceforth I would be detained 
in jail under section 26 of the Defence of India Act. Thus 
began a phase of my imprisonment which was to last 5 more 
years. 



Chapter XXXVII 

Not Released Although Term Expired 


I was not very much surprxsed when I was not released 
on 18 September 1941 on the expiry of my term of 2 years. 
I was almost prepared for this blow but it was very much 
of a shock that the government should seek to coerce me 
by putting me in a class lower than I was in as a convict. 
This was against all principles of law even as it stood. Some 
overzealous Indian officials must have been at the bottom 
of this mischievous step. I was not prepared for this deli¬ 
berate affront. At the same time I could not ignore it. At 
first I tried to seek elucidation, but when I was told that 
it was not in the nature of a clerical mistake, I could not 
but take up the challenge. 

By this time our jail was full of congress prisoners. i 
sought their advice. They agreed that it was highly unjust, 
but they could not suggest anything. What could they sug¬ 
gest ? The government was worried about the war and in 
its frantic effort to plug all the holes, it was heaping all 
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types of indignities on freedom fighters. The injustice done 
to me was not unique. Coercion, intimidation, threats were 
the order of the day. The prisons were full of political pri¬ 
soners arrested on mere suspicion. I immediately went on 
hungerstriKe. That was the only way in which I could react. 

I drew up a short petition supporting my step. My main 
ground was that as a detenu I could not be given treatment 
inferior to what I was getting as a convict. There was no 
justification for my classification as a second calss detenu, 
when I was getting B class convict treatment, which was 
similar in diet money, etc to class I detenu treatment. 

On the very first day the hungerstrike was reported to 
the government. But bureaucracies have a tendency to 
justify themselves, even when they realise that a gross mis¬ 
take had been committed. They just sat over it. Although I 
was not a qongress prisoner, the congress prisoners could 
not ignore my hungerstrike. They began to come to me. 
At that time Maulana Azad happened to be in this prison. 
He was being kept in a secluded compound known as the 
kutta-ghar or kennel. He was reputed as a lover of books. 
During the first world war he was connected with some 
sort of anti-British activities. Later he joined the Congress 
and became one of its eminent leaders. At Ramgarh he had 
presided over the congress deliberations and since then the 
august body could not meet. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
knew about the activities in which I was engaged at Alla¬ 
habad and he was prevailed upon to come out openly against 
the antiwar slogans that were mysteriously appearing on 
the walls of the city and the passing trains. He was told 
about my fast. Naturally he did not like it. In some way or 
other it seemed to concern him and he could not turn a 
deaf ear to it. Although Gandhi had again and again diffe- 
qentiated between revolutionary prisoners and congress pri¬ 
soners, the general run of congressmen never toed this line 
completely. The Maulana became interested in the strike. 

At his instance all the congress prisoners advised me to 
terminate this strike. Their argument was that the rulers 
were trying tp pulverise the people in many ways, why 
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should one be so moved by one specimen. I told them every 
victim must react as and when the blow came. The inferior 
treatment given to me was outright coercion and I could not 
take it lying down. If I kept mum, they might go on heap¬ 
ing other indignities on me. I also told them that I rejected 
the Gandhian tenet that all struggle should cease as soon 
as one is clapped in jail. I pointed out to them that revo¬ 
lutionaries never subscribed to this view. To revolutionaries 
the life in jail was a continuation of life outside calling for 
carrying on the struggle with other weapons. 

I refused to oblige my congress friends. This was re¬ 
ported to Maulana Azad. In the meantime the news of the 
strike appeared again and again in Hie press. The congress 
friends inside the jail, who were themselves political pri¬ 
soners, became restive and brought a message from the 

Maulana that I should call off the strike. An assurance was 

6 . 

given to me that the matter would be taken up by the 
congress leaders still outside jail and it was expected that 
the wrong done to me would be remedied. This left me 
cold and the strike continued. It was on the morning of the 
tenth or twelfth day of my strike that I received the mes¬ 
sage that the Maulana was coming to my cell to talk to me. 
This embarrassed me very much. 

Maulana Azad came at about 8 in the morning. I sat up 
in the bed in his honour, but he asked me to lie down and 
be at my ease. A chair was brought for him by the jail 
authorities. They also wanted very much that I should call 
off the strike, because now with the progress of the strike 
some other problems threatened to crop up. Congress pri¬ 
soners were getting out of the hand. They had their own 
grievances. Apart from this, I was becoming weaker and 
weaker everyday, and the question of forced-feeding could 
no longer be shirked. The authorities had not only .readily 
accepted the Maulana’s request to visit me, but they had 
given him aU facilities. The Maulana had come with a big 
retinue of congressmen and officials as behoved the congress 
president 

From my bed I looked at this crowd and I felt really em- 
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barrassed. To begin with, the Maulana looked over me very 
carefully. At first his look was sort of impersonal, official, 
almost hardened, but after some time he relaxed and then 
followed a man-to-man talk. This did not surprise me as 1 
had seen* the most difficult officials with a reputation for 
cruelty relent in the presence of a hungerstriker, if he felt 
that the striker was a type that could not be cowed down. 

The Maulana was a good talker and he loved to talk, but 
my case did not admit of much talking. It was a very simple 
one in which the vagaries of the government machinery 
had come into devastatingly bold relief. He began with 
a discourse on the national and international situation. I 
was not surprised at.this rambling approach. On the other 
hand it warmed me up and I demanded a glass of water. 
I was taking as much water as I could and at the same time 
I was seeing to it that with the help of laxatives my bowels 
moved regularly. 

1 understood that the situation forced the Maulana to 
speak simultaneously to two audiences, he was speaking 
to me as well as to the other political prisoners assembled 
there. As the cell had very limited space, only a few leaders 
managed to scramble inside, others stood respectfully out¬ 
side and with pricked ears were listening to every word. 

The Maulana summed up the world situation very neatly 
and then he came to politics near at home. I thought 
that now it was high time that I butted in. I had also to 
speak to two audiences. When he said that the Congress 
did not want to precipitate a movement and take advantage 
of the plight of the British government, I thought that the 
zero hour had come. I immediately ventured to explain how 
we revolutionaries looked at the war, not only at this war 
but also at the first world war. So far others were listening 
with ^respect in pindrop silence, but as soon as I started pro¬ 
pounding my revolutionary point of view there was a faint 
murmur among the local leaders in my cell. I ignored them 
and went on. 

For some time the argument went on. Use Maulana was 
enjoying tlje talk, but after some time he abruptly said: 
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“I should not tire you out, now what about your hunger- 
strike? 1 know you have been fighting your battles in jail 
all alone, but now that we happen to be here, we cannot 
let you do it like that. Is it not so?” Saying this he looked 
at one of the local leaders standing behind him fer formal 
approval. 

The leader grunted his concurrence and said: “Yes, we 
have been telling him all this and more.” 

I gave my reasons for noncompliance. The Maulana 
understood that I could not be dissuaded like this. He kept 
quiet for a while, gave me a very deep and searching look 
and then stood up. I thought that he was leaving. But he 
did not go. He said to nobody in particular, "Now may 
I speak to my revolutionary friend privately for a few 
minutes?” 

This was a signal for everybody to leave. The doors of 
the cell were closed. Maulana resumed his seat. He fumbled 
for the right word. Then he said “I have instructed Vijaya- 
lakshmi to take up your case with the district magistrate 
and as it is a very small thing it shall be done. So you end 
this fast at my request.” 

He looked at me with hope. I could not say either yes 
or no. I knew that the war was at a very critical stage. 
Britain was in mortal danger. A life or two this way or that 
way did not matter. The British government was desperate. 
The Maulana gauged the situation. He said, “We do not 
know how the war will end. It may end in the defeat of 
Britain. Who knows?” 

At that time all nationalists in India were wishing the 
defeat of Britain, hoping that this would bring freedom for 
India. I was still not fully convinced. Then the Maulana 
again said, “In any case you will be classified as a class I 
detenu, I know this. But it may take a week. In the Mean¬ 
time you shall be on medical diet You lose nothing.” 

I decided to accede to his request But there was one 
hitch. A hungerstriker is publicly committed. What could 
I say to the public? Well, the Maidapa was prepared for 
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this also. He said, *1 shall see to it that you get a good press 
and it is published that you broke your fast at the request 
' of the congress president in jail.” 

So I had to agree. He thanked me, very much relieved. 
He gave tile signal for the cell to be opened. He only told 
the people waiting outside that I had agreed to terminate 
the hungerstrike at his request. He did not tell anything 
-else and walked away to his part of the jail. Everybody 
was pleased. Immediately somebody brought a cup of milk 
and the fast was over. 

Although neither the Maulana nor I divulged what had 
passed between us, I was surprised to find that within a 
short time every congressman knew that it was not 
theoretical discussion that had convinced me, but a more 
material approach had diverted me from my position. Yet 
they all admired the Maulana and said he was a very tact¬ 
ful negotiator. 

I started getting hospital treatment from that day, that 
means plenty of milk, eggs, fruit juice, etc. I was just 
recouping when all of a sudden I was transferred 
to Agra not as a class I detenu, but as class II detenu. 
Thus the whole thing had misfired. I was discomfited and 
so was the Maulana, I was told. The congress friends did 
not know how to take it and what to say to me when I 
stood ready to leave this jail. It was an ugly surprise and 
very embarrassing for all. 

In any case I had to accept the grim reality. In a total 
war no quarter is given. I had been worsted by the autho- 
rities. It is in this state of mind that I reached Agra. As 
soon as I reached there I found that in the classification 
of detenus, the British government had thrown all its rules 
to the winds. There were~many congress detenus who had 
been wronged in a similar manner. This was net much of 
a consolation to me. I also received a message from Allaha¬ 
bad that the Maulana’s friends outside were trying and I 
should not precipitate matters. Anyway I wrote a petition 
to the chief secretary, UP government, asking him to 
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reconsider my classification. 1 knew this was useless, but 1 
had to do something and I could not keep quiet. 

Alter a few days I was finally classified as a class 1 
detenu. It did not make much material difference, the differ¬ 
ence was only that of a few annas daily, but it tfas a ques¬ 
tion of prestige and the vindication of a principle that a 
detenu cannot be given treatment of inferior to that he was 
given as a convict. I love to believe that it was as a 
result of the efforts of the Maulana’s men outside that this 
correction came at last, but I never got rid of the feeling 
that had I fought in my own way it would have come 
sooner. Getting things done through contacts and under¬ 
hand means is not exactly the revolutionary way: 



Chapter XXXVIII 

Agra Central Jail 


Agra central jail was one of the chief concentration camps. 
Radicals of all parties were pouring in large numbers here 
every day. There were congressmen, socialists, communists, 
revolutionaries, people of every party. The govern¬ 
ment was now taking no chances. All effective political 
workers were being rounded up without trial. Every day I 
saw new faces and heard new voices. The newcomers were 
jubilant as if it was not they who were in jail, but those 
who had sent them there. Of course from time to time we 
were startled to hear that somebody whom we used to see 
daily, had gone to the jail gate, apologised or given a sort 
of undertaking not to tike part in subversive activities (all 
political activities became subversive when seen from the 
ruler's angle) and had been released. This gave us a jolt. 
We kept quiet for some time. It was almost the same as 
after a death in the family and then after some time every¬ 
thing started anew. A rather good per cent of people apolo- 
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gised or gave an undertaking It has been always like this 
in every movement in every country. There is always one 
Judas to a number of apostles. Without the Judases the 
Christs would look colourless and cut a sorry figure. 

As the political prisoners at Agra hailed from many par¬ 
ties, there were heated discussions all the time. This kept 
the atmosphere lively. Conversions were not ruled out. Out 
of all the groups the communists were the most intellectual¬ 
ly alert and the most studious. They had a good supply of 
books and they readily lent their books to members of other 
groups. They also held regular study-circles in which all 
and sundry were welcome. After them came the congress- 
socialists. They also studied, but thgir emphasis was on 
things Indian. Congressmen were almost averse to studies. 
Naturally all the other parties were eager to lend them 
books and win them over. 

All the parties thought that they had a natural right to 
convert congressmen. This caused a lot of friction and added 
to tension, which sometimes came to the surface in rather 
ugly forms. There were highly educated persons among 
congressmen, but most of them were not wholehoggers and 
they could not boast of a coherent and comprehensive ideo¬ 
logy. It was Gandhi who had brought the freedom move¬ 
ment to the masses. This had improved the intellectual level 
of the masses to an extent, but Gandhism was a blind alley, 
it had no window on science and technology, rather it was 
almost allergic to them, hence beyond a point it landed the 
masses in obscurantism. Its only source of inspiration was 
the religious cesspool. So after elevating the masses to an 
extent, it left them in the lurch with the result that no 
fresh current of air could touch them. In the hands of 
Gandhi even his limited and lopsided ideology was capable 
<ef working certain miracles, because by his activities he 
could whip the almost dead horse to a semblance of roman* 
tic and poetic activity. But in the hands of lesser party 
bosses this very ideology became stale and stank in our 
nostrils. They could only call prayer meetings or deliver 
semireligipus discourses. 
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The news of the war was read and analysed by us with 
great care. As the number of political prisoners was very 
large and the copies of newspapers supplied to us were very 
few, we had to read the newspapers in groups. One man 
read the .main news and others listened. Newspapers in 
English, Hindi and Urdu were supplied. The copies of 
English papers supplied were more. This was due to the 
fact that English papers gave the latest news. 

I shall not try to conceal the fact that the victories of the 
German army were received with joy by political prisoners 
belonging to all parties. I know of not a single case in which 
a political prisoner did not want the victory of the Ger¬ 
mans. Of course this* did not indicate any love for nazism 
or Hitler. People were simply anti-British. They wanted 
somebody to trounce the British and they were delighted 
when the JLatter were defeated. Thus Hitler had become a 
great popular hero. There was one political prisoner from 
Meerut who was innocent of all politics except insisting on 
styling himself Hitler. He very proudly called himself 
Raghuvir Singh Hitler. He was a petty landlord, a good 
organiser and a very popular political prisoner in constant 
demand in all the barracks. He was a good smuggler of 
letters, newspapers and eatables. Very few people knew 
that his real name was Raghuvir Singh. Everybody called 
him Hitler and he was very pleased when he was thus ad¬ 
dressed and as an expression of pleasure on being addressed 
as Hitler he immediately started twirling his moustaches. 

Another typical example was that of a tonga-driver, who 
spurred on his horse with the words “Chal Chal re Hiller ki 
Chal” i.e. “Move at Hitler’s speed*. This hackney carriage 
driver was also arrested and given 3 months’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. This man was not proud of his exploits like 
’our self-styled, in reality he apologised, but this shows 
the direction the wind was blowing. Highly educated poli¬ 
tical prisoners shared this view of the masses, but as I have 
already explained this was due to hatred of the rulers. 
Perhaps this was also .due to the feeling that we could not 
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defeat the British, it is good that the Germans were defeat* 
ing them and their allies. 

This feeling of unmitigated elation continued till Hitler 
invaded Russia. In the meantime the Congress had given a 
call for limited individual civil disobedience. Indeed the 
congress leadership would have been glad to get back to 
office, they simply wanted some face-saving formula. But 
the government was adamant. That is why the anti-British 
feeling rose from day to day. 

But the expression of anti-British hatred in this channel 
received a considerable setback when Russia was invaded. 
Communist or noncommunist, every fighter for freedom in 
India loved Russia and tried to be abreast of the breath- 
takingly gigantic experiments going bn there. Of course 
certain orthodox Gandhites insisted that Gandhi was a sort 
of incarnation of the godhead and his ideas were superior to 
the socialist ideology. But the number of such people was 
very small. This however included some top congress bosses, 
but their intellectual influence, except on a few congress 
prisoners, was very insignificant. 

The invasion of Russia by Hitler’s hordes shocked every 
right-thinking freedom-fighter in the Indian jails. We were 
not mentally prepared for this event. We did not like any 
power to overrun the land of Russia, which had become a 
sort of second motherland for revolutionaries of all coun¬ 
tries. We could not relish the news of Hitler’s successes in 
Russia in the same manner as we had so far enjoyed Hitler’s 
victory throughout Europe. We did not know what to think 
or do. We found ourselves perched, rather impaled, on 
the horns of a dilemma. The congress bosses banteringly 
said that the communists will stage a volte face, but as 
yet there was no sign of it. This reassured us; we somehow 
mysteriously told ourselves that ultimately this chaos will 
resolve and some sort of solution vifill emerge. 

Some top communists in jail did not say openly anything, 
but it was apparent in their case the dilemma was more 
excruciating, because their party was connected with the 
Comintern. It took them some five to six months to come to 
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some conclusion. In the meantime I believe there was hectic 
correspondence and heart-searching on a national and inter¬ 
national scale. Although our communist comrades were 
carrying on all this correspondence in the strictest secrecy, 
some echoes leaked and disturbed us. Had we not been in 
jail, there was a remote chance of us thinking and acting 
differently, but as people had been in jail without trial and 
locked up only on suspicion, they reacted violently against 
the communists, who, they thought, were giving their own 
country India a secondary place. This created a lot of bitter¬ 
ness, the nationalists calling the communists traitors and 
they in their turn being called fascists. 

The communists we$e released very soon. The political 
prisoners who were left in jail now redoubled their abuse, 
but after a certain time it all cooled down. 

Since my release in 1937 I had been very near the commu¬ 
nists in action as well as in theory. I devoured all the Marx¬ 
ist literature that fell in my way and always clamoured for 
more. I did not like the invasion of Russia by the nazis, but 
at the same time I could not stomach the idea of switching 
off the current agitation against British imperialism. In 
such a confusing situation the path was not visible to 
me. But I could not work myself into a position of right- 
about-turn and hug the British as my friends. That would 
have been most repugnant. Rather, this was the crux of the 
whole problem. It is here that the thinking process snapped 
and ceased to work. 

This was the position taken up by us. At that time the 
communists were abused as traitors and cowards by all non¬ 
communists, but as was apparent very soon they were 
neither the one nor the other. History has shown that the 
Indian communists loved their country and they did not do 
Anythirfg out of fear. Russia won the second world war 
because of its own internal strength and the mess in which 
Hitler had put himself by trying to fight the whole world 
simultaneously. There were other reasons. How far the 
changed attitude of the communists in India contributed to 
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this victory has not been assessed, but that does not mean 
that this can and need be the sole criterion. 

There is one thing that is however very certain. Had'the 
world situation not come to such a pass calling for a most 
difficult decision for the communists, the cause pf commu¬ 
nism in India would have taken very big strides and India 
would have got rid of Gandhism completely. But the parting 
of the ways at this juncture when every fighter for freedom 
worth his name was in jail, resulting in the en masse release 
of communists put communism in the dock and in spite of 
their best intentions the cause of communism suffered in 
India. A similar blow was dealt to it when China attacked 
India in 1962 and ultimately the Communist Party was 
split into two. I shall not dilate on tliis point. I think I have 
made the emotional and other aspects of the situation in 
1941 quite clear. I should not be misunderstood if I say that 
very few noncommunists in India could keep their balance 
in this very difficult situation. Most of them became anti¬ 
communist and gradually strayed into religious ideologies. 
The ghost of Indian culture in danger that had been laid to 
rest and exorcised with great difficulty rose from its grave 
and manifested itself in many eerie channels. Gandhism 
although descredited because of its office-seeking mentality 
got a longer lease of life. 

To come back to my personal story, my classification as 
class I detenu did not put an end to all my troubles. In 
reality my restless nature would not leave me in peace 
for a long time. The Gandhian way of looking at jail as the 
end of all political activities never appealed to me. I could 
not consider myself disabled or disqualified to take part in 
the struggle that was being waged relentlessly by the peo¬ 
ple on all fronts simply because I had been lodged in jail. 
Being inside jail made a difference of course. It only chang¬ 
ed the method as well as the weapons. 4 * 

At this time Deoli, a sort of god-forsaken place in Rajas¬ 
than and very far from any railway station, had become 
notorious as a concentration camp for political prisoners 
detained without trial. Detenus from all over India were 
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dumped there to rot in complete isolation from the outside 
world. The government had found it to their utter chagrin 
that the ordinary jails situated three to four miles from a 
crowded city failed to cut off the prisoners. Political prison¬ 
ers smuggled out articles, even whole books, from inside 
jails. There were editors like Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi, who 
used to write leaders for his weekly from jail. That is why 
they built a few faraway concentration camps. Bengal having 
the bulk of revolutionary and communist detenus was given 
its own concentration camps, two of which Buxa and Hijli 
became very notorious owing to the torture inflicted in 
detenus, the news of which leaked out from time to time. 
Once there was shooting also and Rabindranath Tagore had 
once more to come out of his ivory tower to raise his voice 
against this heinous crime against humanity. 

Detenus from UP were sent to Deoli. My brother Man- 
mohan wds there and so were many other comrades of the 
many radical parties. At one time I was scheduled to be 
sent there, but the authorities at Deoli refused to have me 
as history-ticket labelled me as an incorrigible troublemaker. 
Although Deoli was very far from any railway station and 
all the time detectives were busy checking the goings and 
comings of people round the camp, some or other news 
about the camp trickled outside from time to time and 
caused a lot of stir. Whatever little news appeared in the 
papers was enough to make the camp very notorious. The 
condition of prisoners at Deoli became so bad that, with 
the exception of a few inmates, all the prisoners went on 
hungerstrike. The government could not conceal the news 
of the strike very long and they had also to tell the public 
what were their demands. 

In reality there was nothing new in their demands. They 
wanted more communication with the outside world, better 
conditions of living, more books with less censoring, better 
medical facilities, and above all they wanted to be transfer¬ 
red to jails nearer their home towns. 

Although there were many detenus at Agra only 17 dete¬ 
nus or security prisoners, as they were called, joined the 
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strike. We felt that we could not keep aloof from the Deoli 
hungerstrikers because we were a few hundred miles away 
from them. We were detenus and their demands and oUr 
demands were the same. With only sixteen colleagues 1 
declared hungerstrike, . 

Followed segregation and all the things, the pattern of 
which is by now known to the readers. I was glad that I 
was able to muster 16 of my colleagues to launch the strike. 
But my happiness was to be very shortlived. Within twenty- 
four hours fifteen of the colleagues had abandoned the 
strike. Only Mukand Singh, another revolutionary, conti¬ 
nued to trudge with me. This did not very much surprise 
me because I knew that striking hunger is a very difficult 
job. I have shown in the course of this narrative that even 
revolutionaries like Rajendranath Lahiri, who did not flinch 
before the gallows and went to their death with a smile on 
their lips, did not like to face the pangs of hurfger. 

The strike began on 8 November 1941. By the evening of 
the ninth only two of us were left in the fray. There was 
no guarantee that the other man would also continue to the 
last. So that now I considered myself doing it alone. Life 
had taught me certain hard lessons and this was one of them. 
One should always be ready to go alone. In such a venture 
where individual strength is what matters, one should al¬ 
ways think that on him hinges everything. I continued to 
fast, but doubts of a philosophical nature assailed my mind. 
The fifteen comrades who had changed their minds within 
twentyfour hours constituted the cream of the congress 
movement. How could they leave us in the lurch like this? 
I was very unhappy, but I continued. When the Deoli 
prisoners terminated their strike, and I received a wire 
from Sardar Mangal Singh of the Cental Assembly to 
that effect which was also confirmed by the Deoli prisoners, 
I broke my fast on 24 November. 

The experience was not a good one although I had stuck 
to my gun to the very last. 

The authorities felt that I was isolated and unhappy. They 
wanted to carry this advantage to itt utmost. So they insti* 
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tuted a case in the open court against me for going on 
hungerstrike. The funniest thing was that no case was insti¬ 
tuted against the hungerstrikers of Deoli, not only that no 
case was brought against my only colleague Mukand Singh 
of Agra jail who had been in the meantime released on 
medical grounds. Obviously this was a vindictive step cal¬ 
culated, to crush me. But although physically weak and 
isolated even among political prisoners, I welcomed it. 

I was prosecuted under section 52 of the Prisons Act. 
Mr J. N. Singhal, Magistrate, was sent to try me in jail. The 
case was very simple because I admitted everything. The 
prosecution had a walkover. I submitted a short statement. 
Somehow I happen to # have a copy of that statement in my 
notebook. I am quoting a few sentences from it, because it 
constitutes a peculiar document showing what political 

prisoners were thinking in 1941: 

• 

'This hungerstrike was resorted to by me in sympathy with 
the Deoli prisoners. Their demands happen to be my demands 
as I am myself a detenu. The law, as it is, I understand, does 
not take any cognisance of the motive or occasion of the strike. 
So this must be a very funny law. Laws become funny when they 
are completely divorced from morality. Under the circumstances 
1, as a fighter for freedom, cannot take such a law into conside¬ 
ration. We are being detained without trial under a law which 
Is the very negation of all laws. Had we even demanded release 
in place of decent treatment in jail, our hungerstrike would 
have been still justified and right. Indeed our demands, even if 
they are conceded in toto, would fall far sort of the treatment 
meted out to German and Italian prisoners in India. Does this 
not mean that the present government has more respect for 
fighters for fascism than for fighters for freedom, as we Indian 
detenus are? This in spite of all tall talk about fighting for 
democracy and freedom and the Atlantic Charter . . . The very 
fact that the government has acceded to some of our demands 
and is on the way to accede to others should serve as an index 
<o the feelings of the government on this point. The present case 
against me shows that sometimes the government becomes a 
victim of its own bureaucracy and redtapism.” 

I also said in this petition: 

'TIow to explain away the fact that the detenus at Deoli axe 
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not being prosecuted and I alone am being prosecuted for asso¬ 
ciating with them. The court can very well avoid this question 
by saying that the prisoners at Deoli are not within its juris¬ 
diction, but this will convince nobody. Or is it because in Deoil 
they are two hundred and here I am alone that the government 
had taken a drastic view of my crime of selfinflict^d suffering. 
Hungerstrike is in the same manner a right of the prisoners as 
going on strike is the right of labourers."' 

I went on to deal with other aspects of the strike in these 
words: 

"The work of a fighter against imperialism does not end out¬ 
side of the jail gate. To be consistent one has to carry on this 
fight on all fronts including the front inside the jails. I inflicted 
suffering only on myself. I did not injuife or hurt anybody.” 

Of course I was convicted, but the magistrate had to 
write: 

“As for the argument on behalf of the accused as to why he 
was singled out for prosecution when his other companions in 
this jail as well as the Deoli security prisoners, who originally 
started the strike, have not been prosecuted, it can be said that 
the accused has been presumably singled out in this jail for 
prosecution as he alone of all the hungerstrikers continued for 
full 16 days while others except Mukund Singh had given up 
only after a day or two. As for Mukund Singh probably he was 
released due to his ill health, while in the course of hungerstrike. 
Regarding Deoli prisoners as to whether any of them was prose¬ 
cuted or not under this offence there is no material before me 
to say if this was done or not. In any case even If they were 
not prosecuted this does not absolve the accused from the liabi¬ 
lity of the law.” 

He convicted me to 3 months ri. Thus it was my fourth 
conviction. I did not then understand and even now do not 
understand why I was prosecuted in this manner at all, be¬ 
cause the conviction did not alter my position either mate¬ 
rially or morally. But the ways of the bureaucracy are in¬ 
scrutable, It had to make some sort of entry in its books 
and therefore 1 was convicted. The only perceptible change 
in my life was that my barrack was changed although I 
still freely associated with all detenus. 1 was ^warded rigor- 
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ous imprisonment, but my fame as a revolutionary prisoner 
helped me here also. I was not even asked to do any jail 
labour. After Agra I was sent to Varanasi central prison and 
then to Fatehgarh central prison, but I do not remember 
much about them because life in these jails was rather 
smooth. One very peculiar thing happened in Varanasi jail. 
I was writing my memoirs there. Very few people were 
taken into confidence. But it appears one of them informed 
the authorities. I was called to the jailgate, and in the mean¬ 
time my belongings were burgled and the manuscript was 
taken away. Later on a communique appeared in which it 
was stated that the governor had confiscated the manuscript 
and banned its publication. A congressman from Mathura 
was suspected as the informer, but one cannot say, because 
I was very soon transferred to Fatehgarh central prison. 



Chapter XXXIX 

Last Years in Jail 


My last years in jail this time were spent in Fatehgarh 
central prison, where a decade ago my friend Manindra 
Banerjee died under very tragic circumstances. When 
entering this prison for the second time I specially remem¬ 
bered the incident because in the meantime during 1937-39 
the only years since 1925 that I spent outside jail I had 
lived in the house of the Banerjees at Allahabad, and it 
was from there that I was arrested this time. 

The Congress after a lot of prevarication and half-mea¬ 
sures, in reality it was all the time hoping for a face-saving 
formula to return to the government, decided to launch a 
movement in August 1942. By this time all the' middle 
leaders of the Congress, the class that could give shape and 
form to the movement had been rounded up. Now with the 
announcement of the movement the top leaders also were 
hatiled inside. In spite of this we political prisoners were 
delighted that ultimately the top congress leaders had to 
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take to the line which we had taken to long ago. These 
leaders had fruitlessly as well as thoughtlessly wasted so 
many valuable years in asking the British government a 
question, a the answer to which was too obvious. What could 
be the object of an imperialist government in the war ex¬ 
cept to preserve and if possible to expand its empire. How 
could there be any doubt on this count? But when people 
really do not want an answer to their question, but go on 
posing that question only to spread a sort of smokescreen 
on the minds of their followers, then they can go on asking 
the question for centuries. 

Gandhi’s socalled satyagraha had completely failed. It 
could succeed to some extent, but the leader’s idiosyncrasies 
would not let it be crowned with success. The movements of 
1930 and 1932 had ended in an anticlimax. The individual 
satyagraha of 1940 which was launched as I have already 
said as a sort of face-saving device had landed its votaries 
in a fiasco. People had completely lost their faith in satya¬ 
graha. Of course this failure of the leadership does not 
mean that the masses had accepted defeat. Not in the least. 

Gandhi as a shrewd politician had guessed the truth. He 
knew that the government could not be pressurised by his 
old methods, so he began to refer to the future move¬ 
ment in a mysterious tone. To begin with, he began to 
whisper and hint that the future movement would be very 
different. He said that in the coming movement everybody 
would be his own master. In reality he created an atmos¬ 
phere in which the belief became stronger every day that 
the picture drawn by him was that of revolution although 
he refused to call it by that name. The pistol of the revolu¬ 
tion was held at the head of the government to extort from 
it some sort compromise. In order to make it look serious he 
• put his finger on the trigger and pulled as far as it would 
go without firing. But the British government refused to be 
panicked In fact more and more defeats had brought the 
British to such a mood that ita capacity to panic had already 
been exhausted. But in the face of this threat it could not 
remain, still, et had to act. So it dragged the man away to. 
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jail with his finger on the trigger with the result that the 
trigger, which otherwise would never have fallen because 
the man was only threatening, fell and there was explosion. 
This was the 1942 movement. , 

Deeper analysis of the 1942 movement reveals that it 
really broke new grounds because in it the submerged revo¬ 
lutionary experiences of the masses combined with mass 
civil disobedience techniques. The revolutionary element in 
the movement became so pronounced that when Gandhi 
was released after a number of years, he denied that he 
had fathered the movement. 

Not only the leftists in jail, but even the rightists and 
congressmen were tired of Gandhi’s delays in launching 
the movement. One rightist said, “The man has become 
senile. It is a pity that there is no* alternative Readership 
coming forth. Hope that this movement will help to grow 
an alternative leadership.” 

Already our prison was bursting with political prisoners. 
Now more and more prisoners began to pour in. The more 
dangerous ones were diverted to central jails. Jail-going 
being the essence of this movement it pleased us and all 
the parties inside our jail redoubled their efforts to fish 
new recruits from among congressmen. They were easy 
prey for other parties because they had no ideology 
worth the name. Beyond a lip service to nonviolence and 
deification of Gandhi they had nothing to hold them to¬ 
gether. There was one more important thing which has 
eluded all writers on the national movement. Whenever 
the Congress launched a movement, many persons from 
outside its fold joined it and were arrested. If a movement 
catches, it is immediately taken over by the masses and 
new leaders and followers come to the forefront. Iif 1921 1 
some 25,000 people were jailed, in 1930 and 1932 the figure 
reached 75,000 to 1,00,000. Out of these most people were 
not even 4*«nna members. A congressmen was supposed to 
wear handspun and handwoven clothes, but the persons 
coming to jail were mostly dad in millmade* clothes and 
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thus presented a sight. Soon however they were supplied 
with handspun clothes. 

Owing to a number of reasons mostly of a personal nature 
I found myself in the congress-socialist consolidation, mean¬ 
ing that it was a loose brotherhood and not a party. The 
communists had been released, so the only alternative for 
a person of socialist disposition was to be in this group. I 
found out however that Gautam and other leaders of this 
party were not very much different from congressmen in 
general. The other groups in the jail were the RSP and 
the HSRA. The revolutionary-socialists studied Marxism 
and, now that the communists had raised the slogan of 
people’s war because* of Russia’s participation, the RSP 
people claimed that they were the only Marxists who had 
not gone astray. They had many old revolutionaries in their 
fold. In reality the RSP had grown out of the Anushilan 
Samiti. I am quite certain that had Russia not been entan¬ 
gled in the war forcing the Indian communists to raise the 
slogan of people’s war, the RSP and such groups would 
have gradually merged with the Communist Party. Thus a 
solid left party could have grown. 

There was a group of nearly a dozen prisoners all from 
Eastern UP who styled themselves HRA or Hindustan Re¬ 
publican Army or Association. Obviously they did not recog¬ 
nise the S (Socialist) inserted by Azad and Bhagat Singh. 
My brother Manmohan was in this group. This was very 
surprising as after our release in 1937 we important mem¬ 
bers of this party had dissolved it. When we were in jail it 
had fallen into undesirable hands. I do not know to what 
extent my brother was seriously in this group, but at that 
time he seemed to enjoy being their intellectual and main 
leader. All these men were very tough, but it always pained 
'me thht they should now claim to be the sole survivors of 
the party, which produced Bhagat Singh and Chandra- 
shekhar Azad. All of them had an aversion to Marxism, 
taken up by this time by the majority of old revolutionaries 
not only in the Indian jails but also in the Andamans. One 
of these HRA men Brahmachari, a bearded youth claiming 
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to he a sadhu, said, “Marxism is something foreign, how can. 
we be Marxists?” 

I said to him, “My dear fellow, the idea of socialism is as 
old as man. It is to be found in our classics. Just as the 
force of gravitation was active even before Newton, so is 
the idea of socialism. . .” When they were confronted with 
the fact that Bhagat Singh in his famous statement in court 
had said that the object of the Revolutionary Party was to 
bring about a socialist society, they tried to wriggle out of 
it. This group represented the reaction. 

My arguments did not satisfy Brahmachari. Indeed this 
group turned out to be anti-Marxist p§rty with a vengeance. 
Manmohan and a lawyer from Eastern UP Srivastava were 
all the time reading books to fish out, find and fabricate 
references against Marx, Lenin, Russia, everything socialist. 

That Manmohan, the only person in this group, who had a 
brilliant revolutionary history of suffering, should now seek 
thus to put the clock back was a great disappointment to 
me. Although we were living in huge barracks in each of 
which some forty prisoners were housed, we could if we 
liked meet once and talk things over, but he lived in such 
excitement that I could not talk to him seriously even once 
in three years. I would not have much objection if these men 
were to call themselves by any other name than the HRA. 
But to bring down Bhagat Singh’s party to such a disgrace* 
ful state was most repugnant to me. Hence followed many 
bitter controversies and many wakeful nights. Others en¬ 
joyed the controversy no doubt because apart from the fact 
that active revolutionaries found themselves arrayed against 
each other, two brothers were involved. I understood the 
poignancy of the tragedy, but I could not help the contro¬ 
versy, however much I wished to avoid it. 

Generally the members of different parties remained aloof 
from one another. Prisoners could form their messes. 
Cooks and cleaners were allowed according to num¬ 
ber of prisoners in a mess. On an average I think 
eight prisoners were allowed^one cook and one cleaner or 
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s&faiya as they were called. So that if anybody wanted he 
could live, chat, dine with only his party members. Indeed 
there were some fellow-prisoners who spent their time like 
this. But there were certain occasions and functions that 
cut across party lines. Also we tried to present a united front 
to the jail officials. There were games of badminton 
and volleyball and occasional celebrations in which every¬ 
body joined. 

Generally these festive occasions passed off in an 
atmosphere of cordiality. But the socalled members 
of the HRA always struck a discordant note. They 
would go very much out of the way to abuse or 
ridicule Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Russia. Manmohan was 
very prominent in this and it pained me that some old 
revolutionaries in place of taking revolutionarism on to 
more and more radical points of view as was the tradition 
of this movement should try to denigrate it I shall not 
wholly blame my brother for this reactionary trend. In 
reality the revolutionary movement in India, and for that 
matter all nationalist movements, had as their fountain¬ 
head religious revivalism. As revivalism could only look 
towards something definite, it looked back to Hinduism. 
From the very beginning it donned a religious garb, so much 
so that Muslims could not stomach it. That is why they 
developed their own brand of nationalism, piecing together 
ideas and traditions from Arabia and Iran. So that really 
two nationalisms developed in India thanks to the introduc¬ 
tion of religion in politics. The greatest ideologues of the 
revolutionary movement were Savarkar and Tilak, Viveka- 
nanda and Aurobindo, then came others like Sachindranath 
Sanyal, It was Bhagat Singh and his band of selfless young 
men who with the cooperation of Azad freed revolutionary 
movement from religious shackles and gave it a socialist 
facelift which it badly needed. But the epigones on whom the 
mantle of revolutionarism fell could not stand the ferment 
which Bhagat Singh had introduced with the result that they 
ricocheted to Savarkar, Tilak, Aurobindo and Vivekananda, 
Gandhi also belonged to this trend and his reference to 
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Kamrajya in season and out of season must have sounded 
very annoying to non-Hindu ears. All this shows how the 
two-nation theory is not altogether a myth created by 
Jinna or even Iqbal. It was there all the time since religion 
started playing a role in politics and there were foreigners 
to fan and feed the flame. 

Thus my brother Manmohan was not such a freak as it 
would appear. But I very much felt it specially because it 
made a fool of me. Of course to be just he could say the same 
about me. I had been separated from my brother in 1925, 
when I was arrested in the Kakori case. He became an 
active revolutionary and was jailed for seven years. When 
my father died at Varanasi he was in Sabarmati jail and 
I was in Bareilly jail. He was released when his sentence 
was over, married a socalled low caste girl. M. N. Boy at¬ 
tended his revolutionary marriage. Manmohan had to strug¬ 
gle very hard to make both ends meet. He worked as a 
labourer in a mill and later on did odd jobs as glass 
bangle-seller, cutpiece-hawker, etc. In the meantime I was 
again jailed, but he continued to be outside. He lost his first 
wife and after sometime he remarried. When every 
effective political worker was being rounded up, he found 
himself in jail. He was sent to Deoli and now he was at 
Fatehgarh. 

Had we not been so much separated I think we would not 
have become estranged to this extent. Now he represented 
one extreme and I represented the other of the revolution¬ 
ary movement. This splitting up of brothers as representing 
two extremes is however not altogether unprecedented. 
It happened in the case of the illustrious Vivekananda, 
who represented the best in religion, but his brother Bhu- 
pendranath Dutt, an active revolutionary, was an atheist 
But in their case none of them became a laughing stock 
as there was no confrontation. When Bhupendranath Dutt 
becaipe famous and an active revolutionary, Vivekananda 
had been dead for a long time. Very few people know that 
Bhupendranath Dutt was the brother of Vivekananda and 
I have nO proof that during his brother’s life time he was 
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an atheist. I think that later on when he was working as a 
revolutionary in Germany he became an atheist. 

t 

But in our case it was very different. We were living in 
the same barrack, at least in the same compound all the 
time, buf we were in opposite camps. To what extent 1 was 
being opposed can be imagined by the fact that the HRA 
roughs were virtually keeping a day and night watch over 
me. As soon as they suspected that 1 was trying to put across 
progressive ideas before some congressmen, they approached 
the youth and tried to put the clock back. This was very 
annoying. Srivastava, who later on became a communist 
after his release, would say to my brother: “Manmohanji, 
you must go and sea that man, I tried my best, but only a 
man of your calibre can convince him.” 

Manmohan did not like the job, but he was moved by the 
flattery in such a challenge. He reluctantly left bis books 
and went after the person. Srivastava publicised this and 
in place of giving it the proper colour as a contest between 
two ideologies, he advertised it as a fight between two bulls. 
Srivastava was thus the boss, because he could say “shoo” 
to his men, but Manmohan thought he was being honoured 
as he was being given a task in which Srivastava had failed. 
The fact that Srivastava later on himself became a com¬ 
munist shows that he might have been fooling with his 
socalled party men in jail. 

At that time all this caused me a lot of pain, because the 
fair name of the revolutionaries was being smeared with 
grime and because my brother was being used. I am 
told that even in some communist countries religion 
happens to be a strong force, then why blame only the 
socalled HRA of the Fatehgarh central prison? Over 
and above this the greatest thing was that the communists 
* by raising the slogan of ‘people’s war* when we were inside 
jail had given a handle to these men to develop as anti- 
socialists. It will be far from truth to say that at that time 
every political prisoner was anti-Marxist. There were a few 
exceptions. 
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I shall dose this episode with the description of one more 
event. Rather funny, but human. I do not remember what 
was the actual occasion. It might have been the celebratidn 
of the Bhagat Singh Day, 23 March, or Chandrashekhar 
Azad day, i.e. 27 February, the day on which he .was shot 
dead in the then Alfred park and now Motilal Nehru park 
(there can be no Azad park in free India even if one bathes 
it with one's own blood) or some such day. I wanted it to be 
celebrated in a fitting manner and of course I was to be 
the chief speaker. The socalled HRA people at first welcom¬ 
ed the proposal, but later on they confabulated and under 
the inspiration of Srivastava they changed their mind. They 
took up the stand that they had the sole right to celebrate 
the day, others could join if they liked, but in any case, 
they said, I had no right to celebrate it or become sort of 
chief guest on the occasion. This time Srivastava himself 
was acting as the spokesman. 

I reacted very sharply to Srivastava’s stand. I told them 
that if they so desired they could boycott the reception or 
hold their own reception and our function would be held 
as already planned. Followed more secret confabulation. 
I could only see that Srivastava was talking rather loudly. 
Of course I could not hear what he was saying. But I could 
see that he was clearly on the war path. What he actually 
wanted to do I did not know. 

The meeting was open to all political prisoners. Naturally 
I did not want a showdown. Srivastava had no such scruple. 
I think he wanted only a tamasha. In the ordinary course 
of things some elderly people would not have attended the 
function. As a rule they did not attend any function. But 
now they had got the scent of scandal and every political 
prisoner came to the meeting much before time. Srivastava 
was there brooding and intent upon doing something. In 
reality at the zero hour he picked up a quarrel with me* 
and was on the point of pouncing upon me, although he 
was physically a weaker man, when my brother Manmohan 
caught hold of hint and threw him a few yards away. He 
said, “You can’t do that to Dada *’ » 
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This brought Srivastava to his senses and although all 
his followers were going to back him, they all recoiled. 
The evil genius of Srivastava failed to bring about the 
climax of two brothers fighting. Did blood prove thicker 
than all other ties or had Manmohan at last discovered 
what Srivastava was up to? Thus the shake-up ended in 
an anticlimax. 

I have described the episode in some detail to show how 
ideologies clashed and through them how human values 
of love and hate persisted. After the death of Chandra- 
shekhar Azad the revolutionary movement in Northern 
India had fallen in the hands of lesser men and even un¬ 
desirables as the romantic element became more pronounced 
than the call to sacrifice and clarity of thought. This again 
can be traced to sociopolitical reasons, which called for 
more mass-oriented socialism-based movement, a partial 
glimpse of which we got in 1942. Unfortunately the move¬ 
ment proved too weak and collapsed for want of good leader¬ 
ship and the rift among the leftist forces. Seen from any 
point of view the invasion of Russia by Hitler was an inter¬ 
national as well as national calamity .. . 

The above gives an inside glimpse into our jail life. 
To a casual reader it may seem that situations like the 
above were painful and painful they were, but the excite¬ 
ment generated by these kept us busy and helped us to 
pass the time. Very few people felt time hanging heavy on 
their hands. We were so busy reading, teaching, preaching, 
planning that we did not feel that after all we were pri¬ 
soners. 

It is strange that this madness did not burn out. The 
authorities did not interfere in our affairs until somebody 
made a complaint to them, which was very rare, as it was 
looked down upon. Even if two political prisoners came to 
lftows, &e matter was not allowed to go to the authorities. 
If it was between the members of the same party, the party 
sat over judgment on it, but if it was an altercation between 
members of different parties, there was an all-party body of 
political prisoners which resolved such quarrels. 
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Coming to blows was looked down upon, nevertheless 
one or two such incidents would occur now and then. It 
disturbed the peace, but at the same time it kept tongues 
wagging and people running about to find the real truth 
and the inside story. It was an interesting study to find 
that how even in such a small circle of say two hundred 
political prisoners, one never got near the real truth. At 
least two versions of a story persisted even when the dis¬ 
pute had been settled. Fortunately everything was forgotten 
after some time. 

On certain occasions we had common kitchen and all 
rations were cooked together. Games always cut across 
party lines. From time to time there were tournaments in 
which everybody participated as a visitor and bucked up 
his friends. Somebody prepared a subject and then he lec¬ 
tured on it. Beading and to a lesser extent writing were 
universal hobbies. Most of the prisoners read books on « 
serious subjects but then there were some who only read 
thrillers. Golden Bough , Capital, Anti~Duhring, Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, History of the Roman Empire, Outline of 
World History. .. were some of the books that people read 
from cover to cover. 

Fatehgarh is a rather obscure place in UP. Naturally the 
language most in use was Hindi. But there were people 
who claimed Urdu, Bengali, etc. as their mother tongue. 
Books read were mostly in English. There was never any 
language trouble. We took every language for granted, and 
everybody was trying to learn a language which he did not 
know. The language trouble is a postwar creation, partly 
it may be due to economic reasons, but the main trouble 
is that groups of people want to dominate over other groups. 
The solution of any one language doing the trick is an 
oversimplified attempt at mythmaking to boost up a school. 
The Arab nations are an example. They have one language 
in addition to having only one religion. Yet they cannot 
combine even when confronted with deadly dangers. 

Ope of the most romantic events of Indian history i$ the 
trek of Subhas Chandra Bose from India via Kabul and 
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Rome to Germany. From there he went to Singapore to lead 
the* ina which was composed of the captured Indian sol¬ 
diers and officers of the British Army. Rashbehari Bose of 
viceroy bomb (1912) fame was the leader but* being set¬ 
tled in Japan as a Japanese citizen, he could not be as 
independent as a leader of such an army should have been. 
He handed over.the leadership of the ina to SSubhas as 
scon as he reached Singapore. 

The ina came up to Kohima, but Japanese defeat forced 
it to retreat. Ultimately ina men and officers were cap¬ 
tured by the British and brought up for trial at the famous 
Red Fort of Delhi. Although the leaders of the Congress 
had conspired to oust Subhas Bose from its fold and bad 
succeeded in it, but such was the enthusiasm of the public 
about the trial that the Congress came forth to defend the 
accused. The ablest lawyers in the Congress, Bhulabhai 
Dasai and Kailashnath Katju, appeared for defence. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose lawyer’s gown had gathered much 
dust, also appeared and shared the limelight Even 
Gapdhi, who was always the first to congratulate the viceroy 
whenever the revolutionaries made an unsuccessful attempt 
on hjs life and had condemned the grand reception given 
to Kakori case revolutionaries in 1937, held his tongue on 
this occasion. By this time the revolutionary forces had 
become so strong that he dared not open his mouth against 
the ina. Gandhi knew when to be intransigent. 

We followed the ina as far as its news appeared in the 
papers. Certainly we all wished it victory. The ina as an 
army failed to liberate India, but a rare miracle hap¬ 
pened. The trial of its men and officers released such tre¬ 
mendous forces that the Indian soldiers of the British army 
became disaffected. In fact the government was warned 
that if the ina officers were executed, there would he 
mutiny. This disaffection led to many explosions such as 
the revolt of the naval ratings at Bombay late on. This 
made the British decide that it was high time that flpjr 
quit' India, atous k was the ina that deltwed the 
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de grace to British imperialism. The British could however 
continue to rule over India with the help of white troops 
only, say for another five to ten years, but British statesmen 
very rightly calculated that in that case they would have 
to leave India not to Nehru, Patel and Jinna, but to all sorts 
of revolutionaries, i.e. communists, ina men and other 
leftists. In that case the economic empire* would also have 
crumbled overnight. In other words in 1947 the British 
shrewdly abdicated their old type of empire in favour of 
American type of economic empire. That British statesmen 
were very right in their calculated abdication is proved by 
the fact that today more British and foreign capital is 
active in India that in 1947 and it is quite safe. But all this 
was still to come and we could not see these developments. 

The war ended in the victory of the allies. Russia was 
not only saved, but in reality it is Russia that saved the 
world from fascism. How the erstwhile allies developed 
antagonism even when the war was not exactly on its last 
legs and fascism was fighting its last (alas, they were not 
the last) battles and how Britain and America raced to 
save Europe from Russia is an episode which we watched 
from inside jail. But what about India? 

In 1945 when the war came to an end, we consoled our¬ 
selves that now at least we could be released. Most of the 
people, specially those belonging to the Congress had been 
released. But our release seemed.to be remote. Then came 
the general election in England, and a labour government 
was installed. This gave us more hope, although we 
knew that there was not much difference between the 
labour and the conservatives in England as far as India 
was concerned. 

Every day some or other security prisoner was being 
released. Even gome of the toughs were released. This 
kindled hopes in my mind. I smuggled out some of my 
books written in jail. I had written the memoirs of my jail 
life (1925-37) end l smuggled it out to Maya, who was to 
become my wife. # 

; The releases coming one efter Hie other had now made 
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us so much release-minded that now release had become 
more important to us (although nobody acknowledged it) 
than anything else. I had been almost 7 years in jail this 
time with* the gap of some weeks during which I was out 
on bail due to a mistake. We carried on with our routine, 
but we wanted to be released, although aa far as we could 
see it would be in all likelihood shortlived. 

Ultimately I was released on 5 April 1946 in the last batch 
of prisoners held without trial. Those convicted for some 
overt act during the 1942 movement were still inside. At 
that time I did know that independence was round the 
comer. However when independence came I welcomed it 
with an aching heart because of the partition. On that 
eventful night I was at Hazaribagh looking on dazedly at 
a huge meeting addressed by local congress leaders looking 
very important. I was not very sure of anything, not even 
of myself. This much I was certain that we had not attained 
the* independence dreamt of by our martyrs and for which 
they had made advance payment in blood. 
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